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PREFACE. 

I T is hoped that the present volume may 
have the effect of inducing some few out 
of the great “many” who will this year be 
found turning their thoughts and footsteps 
in the direction of Ober-Ammergau, not to 
make that now famous village the sole goal 
of their pilgrimage, but persuade them rather 
to continue their explorations into the very 
attractive district of which the Ammergau is 
but the gate or outpost. 

By far the greater number of those who 
were present at former representations of the 
Passion-Play made a mere excursion of a day 
or more from Munich for the purpose, and 
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returned artistically satisfied, it may be, and 
full of praise of the simple manners and 
earnest faces of the dwellers in the Highland 
vale, but probably without the smallest idea 
that some of the most beautiful scenery to 
be found in Europe had been within a few 
hours’ reach of them, and that they had 
missed it. 

Ober-Ammergau is in itself not specially 
beautiful. The valley in which it stands 
would scarcely compare favourably with many 
a Derbyshire glade, or Welsh vale. But it 
is, as we have said, the gate and outpost to 
a region which may well claim to be classed 
among the better known and more appre- 
ciated beauty-spots of the world. It is within 
two hours of Partenkirchen, and may be said 
to be within a stone’s throw, metaphorically, 
of the Zugspitze and the Karwendel, two of 
the grandest mountains of the Tyrolean Alps ; 
yet not one in a hundred of the English 
who visited Ober-Ammergau on previous 
occasions extended their travels so far as to 
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embrace any of these points, as is sufficiently 
testified by the entries in the visitors’ books 
of the village inns of Partenkirchen and 
Mittenwald. 

And it is to be feared that the terrible ten- 
dency of the present day towards touristing 
arrangements, and the extraordinary desire 
manifested by so many persons to get over 
the largest possible space of distance in the 
smallest possible space of time, will aggravate 
rather than diminish this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. 

But if among intending visitors to the Ober- 
Ammergau drama there are some who can 
resist the prevalent return-ticket, hurry-skurry 
mania, it is to them that the author would 
dedicate this little volume, in the hope that 
it may prove their companion through many 
days of thorough enjoyment, amid scenes as 
beautiful as poet ever rhymed of, or artist 
painted. 

The most attractive way of reaching the 
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Bavarian Highlands is the following: — From 
Cologne to Baden-Baden, the Rhine steamer 
being taken between Bonn and Bingen ; from 
Offenburg across the Black Forest, by the 
remarkably beautiful new Black-Forest Rail- 
way to Constance ; from Constance by steamer 
to Lindau at the south-east corner of the 
lake. 

Our tour across the Highlands begins 
here. It is continued east as fai* as Salz- 
burg (Ober-Ammergau being included in 
the places visited), and the return journey 
can be made by Munich and Nuremberg, 
two or three of the other interesting mediaeval 
cities of Bavaria being taken by the way. 

The whole tour may easily be accomplished 
in three weeks or a month. 

The most direct route to Ober-Ammergau 
is, of course, by Munich. But instead of 
making either Munich or Ober-Ammergau 
itself their headquarters, visitors are recom- 
mended to choose Partenkirchen, not only for 
its beauty, but also for its convenience, since 
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it has several good and comfortable inns, and 
is within two hours’ drive of the village of 
Ober-Ammergau. 

Arrangements are now made by which the 
journey from Munich and back, allowing time 
for the Passionsspiel performance, may be 
made in one day, but the “ day ” would 
certainly be found a very long and fatiguing 
one. 

Accommodation in Ober-Ammergau for 
those desiring it, had better be secured be- 
forehand (p. 228), which may be done by 
letter or telegram ; and seats for the per- 
formance, costing eight, six, or five marks, 
should also be engaged some days in 
advance. 



The following is the cast of the play : — 



Christ . 

The Virgin Mary 
John . 

Peter . 
y^udas . 

Mary Magdalene 



Joseph Maier. 
Anastasia Krach. 
Johann Zwink. 
Jacob Heit. 
Gregor Lechner. 
Maria Lang. 
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Pilate . 

Caiaphas 
Herod . 

Annas . 

Nathanael 
Joseph of Arimathea 
Nicodemus 
Rabbi . 

Choragus 



Thomas Rendi„ 
Johann Lang. 

Johann Rutz. 

Seb. Deschler. 

Seb. Lang. 

Martin Oppenrieder. 
Franz Steinbacher. 
Seb. Bauer. 

Johann Diemer. 



The days of performance as at present 
arranged are : — 



May. 


June. 


July. 


August. 


September. 


l 6 


6 


4 


1 


5 


23 


13 


1 1 


8 


8 


30 


i 6 


18 


15 


12 




20 


25 


22 


19 




24 




29 


26 




27 
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CHAPTER I. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH. 




There is no 
part of the 
far - reaching 
Fatherland — 
perhaps it 
would not be 
too much to 
say there are 
few districts 
of Central 
Europe — 
which to 
lovers of the 
picturesque 
in all its forms 
present at- 
tractions of a 
more varied 
kind than 
does the little 
forest- and mountain-girt kingdom of Bavaria ; a 
region including within its borders at once the 

I 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE PASSION-PLA V. 



quaintest and most interesting cities of mediaeval 
Germany, the art-treasures of modern palatial Munich, 
and the gloriously romantic scenery of the Northern 
Tyrol. 

It is through these secluded mountain-valleys, 
and amid the mazes of these old-world Bavarian 
cities, that we would now invite our readers’ com- 
pany; but before setting out upon our travels it will 
be well perhaps to consider what manner of people 
they are among whom we propose to wander, 

A brief glance first at the history of Bavaria. 

We first hear of Southern Germany from the 
Romans, who overran it, and subduing a Celtic 
race of people whom they found there, and who 
were known by the name of Boii, parcelled it out 
into provinces of their all-absorbing empire. The 
Tyrol became Rhaetia ; the country between the 
Iller and the Inn, Vindelicia ; and the land lying 
west of both, Noricum. 

In these provinces the Romans erected strong- 
holds, which they connected with one another, and 
with Italy, by stone high-roads. Among the chief 
camps, or stations which they established, were Augs- 
burg in Vindelicia, and Salzburg in Noricum. They 
protected the shores of the Danube against the 
incursions of the German barbarian-tribes by a 
series of fortifications, each one of which was to 
form the nucleus of a new town : such, for instance, 
were Regensburg and Passau. 
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During the reign of the Emperor Trajan, a wall 
was built along the course of the Rhine, from the 
Lake of Constance to Mayence ; while his successor 
Hadrian built another wall from Mayence to Kel- 
heim on the Danube, thus setting up a complete 
line of defence between the two rivers. 

In spite of all these precautions, . however, the 
irrepressible barbarians broke through, and overleapt 
the barriers thus arbitrarily laid down to arrest their 
progress ; and at the time of the dissolution of the 
Roman Empire we find four great Teutonic tribes 
spread over the country which extends from the 
Danube to the Alps, and from Vienna to Augsburg. 
These four tribes came to be known collectively as 
the Bajuwarians, and from this stock the Bavarians 
of the present day claim a direct descent, — there 
being with the Teuton element a considerable admix- 
ture both of Celtic and Italian blood ; a fact which is 
constantly forcing itself on our notice in the southern 
portion of the country, amongst the rugged Alpine 
valleys, where, no doubt, the original possessors of 
the plains were driven by their northern invaders ; 
a fact which physically and mentally distinguishes 
the Bavarian from the German proper, and marks 
him as of a distinct and separate nationality. 

A stout and sturdy race were the settlers in the 
fruitful plains and mountain-valleys of Southern 
Germany ; a people apparently well satisfied with 
the lot which had fallen to them, well determined 
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to hold their own in it, and well able so to 
hold it. 

The mighty Franks who subdued so many tribes 
and assimilated so many races, found themselves 
opposed to no mean foe in the Bavarians, — a people 
as proud and as independent as they. From time 
immemorial the Bavarian tribes had been governed 
by their own chiefs, or, as they afterwards came to 
be called, Dukes, elected in the first instance by vote 
from amongst themselves, but whose office subse- 
quently became hereditary. Several of these made 
their mark on the early history of Europe. 

The first of whom we know much was Garibald I. 
( 554 — 595), who formed an alliance with Autharis, 
King of Lombardy, against his powerful neighbours 
the Franks, and the romantic story of the heroic 
young king’s marriage with Duke Garibald’s daughter, 
whom he wooed and won in disguise, forms a favour- 
able subject for early German verse and legend. 

The period of these early Bavarian princes, who 
are known under the dynastic name of the Agilol- 
fingers, was chiefly marked by the introduction of 
Christianity into Southern Germany, or rather by 
its revival, for in the days of the Romans St. Seve- 
rinus had planted the Cross on the banks of the 
Danube, and sat in judgment, like a second Jonah, 
on the vices of the effete Empire. But during the 
troublous times of the barbarian invasions, the light 
of Christianity had become extinguished here as 
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elsewhere throughout Europe, the vigorous Teutonic 
tribes bringing with them a religion which, if some- 
what less debasing and sensual than the old idolatry 
of Greece and Rome, was fierce, and wild, and dark 
enough to suit the fierce times in which they lived, 
and the dark deeds with which their paths of conquest 
were for the most part stained. 

The Franks were, as we know. Christianized so 
early as the days of Clovis, but it is not until the 
end of the seventh century that we hear of any 
light breaking in upon Southern Germany. 

Then Rupert, Bishop of Worms, being persecuted 
by his own people, on account of his piety and the 
severity of his life, was invited by Theodo, Duke of 
Bavaria, to his court. He was received at Ratisbon, 
the chief town of the country, with all honour, and 
in the year 697, Theodo was baptized, together with 
all his family and many of his followers. Rupert was 
made Bishop of Salzburg, a city which had already, 
under its Roman name of Juvavia, contributed to 
the noble army of Christian martyrs, and which 
was at this time being raised from the ruins into 
which it had fallen. Theodo enriched the see of 
Salzburg with many splendid donations, built churches 
and endowed monasteries there, and laid the founda- 
tion of the first of those ecclesiastical principalities 
which were afterwards to grow up rankly all over 
the soil of Southern Germany. 

But the greatest and most successful evangelizer 
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of Germany was undoubtedly the Englishman Wini- 
fred, known as St. Boniface, who having obtained a 
special permission from the Pope to go out among 
the barbarous heathen to convert them, devoted and 
finally sacrificed his life to this end. He established 
the bishoprics of Regensburg, Freising, Passau, Wurz- 
burg, and Eichstadt, over the whole of which, as well 
as over Salzburg, he held rule in his office of Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. 

He was a devoted Papal servant, and did more 
to raise the ecclesiastical power in Germany, and 
to bring that country under Papal dominion, than 
any other person ; but he was himself a man of 
simple mind and conscientious piety, as was evi- 
denced by his voluntary abandonment of power 
and place, to engage in a fresh mission among the 
heathen Frisians, at whose hands he met his death. 
This was in the year 754. 

For a space of over two hundred years the 
Bavarians maintained a somewhat unequal struggle 
against the ever-growing power of the Frankish 
kings, until at length, in the days of Charlemagne, — 
the great Charles, as the Germans have it, — the 
then reigning Duke, after a stubborn resistance, 
was deposed and shut up in a monastery for life, 
while Bavaria became merged in the mighty Empire 
which Pepin had founded. 

Was it as some consolation to the injured feelings 
of the Bavarian people, one wonders, that the legend 
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of Charlemagne’s birth on Bavarian soil was so 
widely circulated and so freely accepted in Southern 
Germany ? 

Various places claim the honour of having given 
the first welcome to the great Frankish conqueror, 
but the following is the received Bavarian version. 

Pepin the Little, the Frankish king, having 
heard of the beauty of Bertha, daughter of the 
Duke of Bavaria, desired his chamberlain to ask 
her for him in marriage, and to bring the maiden 
forthwith to his court, which he was holding at 
Wiehenstephan, near Freising. The chamberlain, 
however, possessed a daughter not unlike, it was 
said, in face to the renowned Bertha, for whom he 
coveted the position of queen ; and he craftily sub- 
stituted her for the betrothed maiden, causing the 
king’s marriage with his own daughter to be cele- 
brated with great pomp and rejoicing at Wiehen- 
stephan, while the hapless Bertha was committed 
to the care of a certain miller, a creature of the 
false chamberlain’s, whose lonely cottage lay buried 
in the midst of a dense forest, which at that time 
stretched southwards from Munich to the snow- 
range of the Alps. 

Here the chamberlain thought to put the beauti- 
ful Bertha to death ; but either he grew confident 
as to the certainty of her complete concealment, 
or else her youth and gentle ways won the hearts 
of those whose task it should have been to complete 
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the wicked scheme. In whichever case, Bertha was 
suffered to live on, and a few months later met 
her fate, or rather King Pepin, who had come on 
a hunting expedition into Bavaria, and losing him- 
self in the forest, had sought and obtained shelter, 
during a storm, in the miller’s hut, the Reismiihle, 
as it, or rather the hamlet that has risen about the 
spot, is called to this day. 

In the miller's cottage, then, the king for the 
first time came face to face with his betrothed wife, 
the beautiful Bertha, whom he recognised at once 
by the marriage ring which he had sent by the 
hand of the false chamberlain, and which this un- 
principled person, by one of those curious oversights 
common to criminals, had omitted to take posses- 
sion of. 

King Pepin was not long in claiming his bride, 
nor in taking vengeance on those who had so 
cruelly deceived him. He at once applied to the 
Pope for a divorce from the wife thus uncere- 
moniously thrust upon him, while he, in the mean- 
time, banished that unfortunate lady to a convent, 
and put her father to death. 

During all these proceedings, however, the king, 
for some scarcely discovered reason, allowed the 
beautiful Bertha, his true wife, to remain at the 
humble shelter of the miller’s cottage, and thus it 
came to pass that the future conqueror of a new 
empire — the great Charlemagne — was born at the 
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Reismiihle, in the little Bavarian village, on the 
banks of the Wiirm ; now a favourite holiday resort 
of the townsfolk of Munich, and a station on the 
little line of railway which leads from that capital 
to Lake Starnberg (page 208). 

Charlemagne, wherever born, proved himself a 
wise and beneficent ruler in Bavaria, as elsewhere. 
He made roads and encouraged commerce ; he 
built bridges and endowed schools. The schools 
and monasteries of Chiemsee (page 280) and Tegern- 
see (page 258) owe their origin to him, and many 
churches in different parts of Bavaria date from 
his time. 

After the death of Charlemagne, Bavaria was 
governed by one of his grandsons, whose successors 
bore the title of Markgraf, or knight of the 
border, and found their office no sinecure, in pro- 
tecting their country from the constant incursions 
of the Huns and Bohemians, and other unruly 
peoples on the eastern frontier. 

In 920 the ruling Margrave was made Duke by 
the Emperor, and in 955 the Duke of Bavaria 
joined with the Emperor Otho I. and the Duke of 
Franconia, and gained near Augsburg the great vic- 
tory over the Huns which finally saved Germany 
from the inroads of that barbarous people. But 
the history of Bavaria during the Middle Ages is 
chiefly occupied by the quarrels of its rulers with 
their liege lords the emperors, and with their various 
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schemes and intrigues to obtain independence, or 
even the supreme power. 

In 1313, Lewis, Duke of Bavaria, was elected 
to the imperial crown, and held it through a 
troublous reign of thirty-four years ; at one time, 
however, being compelled to share his honours 
with a rival, and at another being excommuni- 
cated by the Pope, whom he in his turn deposed, 
elevating a creature of his own to the Papal 
dignity (Nicholas V.), by whom he was solemnly 
crowned with the iron crown of Lombardy at 
Rome. Lewis was at length set aside by the 
electors, and died, not without suspicion of poison. 
He aided the French in their war against Edward III. 
of England. 

In the meantime, however, through all the intrigues 
and disputes of her prince.s, the people of Southern 
Germany throve and multiplied. It was the policy 
of the early German emperors to encourage the 
building of towns, and to foster the independence 
of the people as a balance to the power and arro- 
gance of the higher nobility ; and nothing is more 
remarkable as a result of the activity of the Middle 
Ages in Germany, than the growth of the civic 
power. 

The cities were of two kinds, the ecclesiastical 
and the free or imperial ; the former growing up 
about some famous church or monastery, and becom- 
ing the actual inheritance of the reigning Prince- 
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Bishop; the latter being self-contained common- 
wealths of free and independent burghers, protected 
by charters and decrees, and owning no allegiance 
save to the Emperor himself. Of the former cla.ss, 
the ecclesiastical, we have, in Bavaria, Wurzburg, 
Bamberg, Passau, Eichstadt, etc. ; of the latter, N urn- 
berg, Augsburg, and others. In addition to these, 
certain other towns, or small tracts of land, were the 
private property of independent princelings; such, 
for example, were the towns of Baireuth and 
Ansbach. 

In short, when all deductions are made, and all 
private and public rights considered, it seems difficult 
for us to understand what remained to the ruler of 
the country, except the name of Duke. Yet some 
power and some certain means of aggrandizement 
surely were left to him, for the dukedom of Bavaria 
had always a felt weight in the Empire. Also we 
might be led to wonder how, amid conflicting interests 
and jarring elements, the country prospered, as during 
the later Middle Ages it did, were it not for one 
circumstance, viz., the peculiar advantage of its posi- 
tion. It was the high-road from Italy to Germany 
and the north of Europe, the channel by which, 
during the time of the great Italian republics, 
the commerce, the art, and the civilization of the 
south found their way, so far as they did find it, 
to the world north of the Alps. And as the com- 
merce of the world travelled slowly northward, along 
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the roads which the old Romans had made, it left 
some portion, at least, of its wealth at the roadside 
stations through which it passed. This is the actual 
history of the cities of Central Germany. 

When maritime enterprise developed, and com- 
merce took to water- rather than to land- 
travelling, the power of these cities declined, their 
glory faded, and no royal road to wealth has in 
these modern days been discovered for them. 

In common with other States of Europe during 
the Middle Ages, the confines of Bavaria were always 
shifting; now extending over Suabia and advancing 
westward to the Rhine, now stretching over the 
Tyrol to the borders of Italy, now including the 
duchy of Austria, now trenching on Hungary; but 
during all this time it never included territory 
north of the Danube ; Regensburg, on that river, 
being at once its chief town and northernmost 
boundary. And this portion of the kingdom ex- 
tending from the Danube to the Alps, is still known 
by the title of Old Bavaria, and in many ways — in 
purity of race, in religious and political views, 
and in conservation of old forms and modes of 
thought — its people still form a distinct and separate 
community. 

It was not until the early part of the seventeenth 
century that the northern half of modern Bavaria 
was added to the Duchy. This was in the time of 
Maximilian I., a prince who raised his Duchy to a 
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higher position among the States of Germany than 
it had ever previously occupied. 

Maximilian had as his general the renowned 
Tilly, who had been a page at his court, and whose 
merits he early recognised. In the religious wars 
of these times he threw himself warmly into the 
Catholic cause, and it was for the important victory 
which he and his successful general won over the 
Protestant army of the Elector Palatine, that Maxi- 
milian received the increase of territory and the 
honour of being made one of the seven Electors of 
the Empire. 

Tilly brought the Bavarian army to a great pitch 
of excellence, and at their head gained victory 
after victory over the most renowned generals of 
Europe. He was destined, however, to succumb 
before the irresistible power of the young Swedish 
King, Gustavus Adolphus, who as the champion 
of Protestantism, invaded Germany and made Ca- 
tholic Bavaria one of his chief points of attack. 
Tilly met his death in front of the Swedish army, 
and Gustavus shortly afterwards made a triumphal 
entry into Munich. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
Bavaria joined cause with France against Germany 
and England, and shared in the defeat which 
Marlborough inflicted upon the Allies at Blenheim. 

From that time down to the present, Bavaria 
has oscillated between her two powerful neighbours ; 
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now leaning to one side, now to the other, as 
interest seemed to dictate, and suffering all the 
horrors of war, in turn, at the hands of each. 

For ten years after the battle of Blenheim, the 
Elector and the remnant of his forces served in the 
French army, until the Duke was reinstated by the 
Peace of Utrecht in 1714. 

In 1796, Bavaria was invaded by the French 
under General Moreau, who occupied her capital. 

In the next war, however, between France and 
Austria, Bavaria sided with the former power, and 
continued the firm ally of Napoleon — the Duke 
being by him raised to the Royal dignity — until 
1813, when, Napoleon’s star being on the wane, 
and all her late acquisitions assured her by the 
Allies, she joined their cause, and considerably 
aided in the fall of her late patron. 

In 1803, Bavaria had acquired a considerable ac- 
cession of territory and wealth by the abolition of 
the Prince-Bishops and the confiscation of the eccle- 
siastical property. 

In 1818, Maximilian I. granted a somewhat re- 
stricted constitution to Bavaria; while at the same time 
serfdom was abolished, and religious liberty secured 
to all denominations of Christiaas. Maximilian 
was a prince of amiable disposition and refined 
tastes ; and under his rule, not only were the foun- 
dations of political and religious liberty established, 
but schools and universities, arts and manufactures 
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were encouraged, and the country generally raised 
to a more flourishing condition than it had enjoyed 
for many years past. 

But the most remarkable Sovereign that Bavaria 
has known, was the son and successor of Maximilian, 
Ludwig I. (1825 — 1848). Ludwig, following in his 
father’s footsteps, set himself to raise the mental 
tone of his countrymen, and especially to counter- 
act, and, if possible, efface, all traces of the French 
influence which had so long weighed upon the 
Bavarian modes of thought and social life. He 
exerted himself to the utmost to restore to the 
Bavarian people the traditions of their almost lost 
or forgotten nationality. He expended considerable 
sums of money in restoring national monuments, 
such as the cathedrals of Bamberg and Regensburg. 
He erected, at enormous outlay, a magnificent 
WaUialla (page 333), or Pantheon, to German cele- 
brities, and raised monuments to various German 
or Bavarian men of note, in different parts of the 
country. But the great work of his life was the 
embellishment, or indeed, we might say, the creation, 
of the city of Munich, which he found a dull, plain, 
and unimportant provincial city, and which he trans- 
formed into a city of palaces, and a museum of the 
world’s art-treasures. Of this, more in our notice 
of the Bavarian capital. 

Ludwig’s artistic and classical tastes, as well as 
his genuine patriotism, led him to sympathize 
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very strongly — with other noble spirits of his day — 
in the patriotic efforts of the Greek nation to 
throw off the crushing tyranny of their Turkish 
conquerors. The King of Bavaria threw himself 
so heartily into this cause, that when Greek in- 
dependence was finally secured, it was upon the 
head of his son Otho that the crown of the new 
kingdom was first placed. The choice might not 
have been altogether happy, yet at the time it 
certainly seemed a fitting one. But Ludwig, who 
was a man of benevolent character, and of high 
mental attainments, Wcis, after all, more of a 
savant or a dilettante, at heart, than a king ; and 
in the latter part of his reign, the cares of govern- 
ment amid the march of modern ideas, and the 
influx of burning social and political questions, 
weighed upon him and saddened him. 

As a consequence of the French Revolution of 
1848, a current of strong political agitation ran 
through Germany, and engulfed in its eddying 
circles the learned, gentle-hearted king, then grow- 
ing old, who could but look out in amazement 
from the heights of his intellectual seclusion upon 
the scene of wild uproar which the country pre- 
sented, and wonder what his people wanted more 
than he had given them — the means of the highest 
artistic training, and the best affections of his 
heart. 

He yielded to their wishes, however, for a new 
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order of things, and granted them a constitution 
more in accordance with modern ideas than that 
which they had hitherto possessed. 

Shortly after this, however. King Ludwig, weary 
with the cares of State, and feeling himself out- 
stripped by the rapid movement of affairs, resigned 
his crown into the hands of his son Maximilian, 
and devoted the remaining twenty years of his life 
— for he lived to a ripe old age — to the artistic 
pursuits which were so great a delight to him, and 
to those works of benevolence which have made 
his memory dear to the hearts of his countrymen. 

Maximilian II., though a man of eccentric habits, 
distinguished himself as a wise and enlightened ruler, 
a protector of the arts, and an encourager of com- 
merce. He died in the year 1864, while the affairs 
of Schleswig-Holstein were still agitating Germany 
to its centre ; and was succeeded by the present 
king, Ludwig II., then a youth of seventeen. 

In the war of i866, between Austria and Prussia, 
it will be remembered that Bavaria sided with and 
shared the defeat of Austria, while in the late 
contest between France and Germany, she sup- 
ported the patriotic cause, and the King of Bavaria 
was the first of the German princes to acknow- 
ledge the King of Prussia as Emperor of the 
United Fatherland. Probably, in consequence of 
this prompt recognition, the autonomy of Bavaria 
is more distinctly recognised by the Empire than 

2 
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that of any other German State. The posts and 
railways are left under Bavarian control, and the 
king is commander-in-chief of his own army. In 
spite of all these concessions, however, there is a 
considerable feeling in Bavaria against the Imperial 
absorption. Especially is this the case in the south- 
ern portion of the kingdom, or Old Bavaria, which 
is inhabited by a Conservative and Catholic pea- 
santry, who find it hard to stretch their patriotic 
feelings to the wide borders of Imperialism, or to 
acknowledge in the Protestant North-German — 
Emperor though he be — a superior power to that 
of their own much-beloved Sovereign. 

The loyalty of the peasants of South Bavaria 
is quite touching in its simplicity and faith. The 
present king, Ludwig, can scarcely be said to be very 
popular in the capital, or among the upper classes 
of the country. He is a man of many peculiarities, 
some of which may be said almost to verge on 
mania. Young, handsome, and accomplished, gifted 
with rare intelligence, and devoted to art and study, 
he has, unfortunately, permitted himself to indulge 
in a morbid love of solitude and distaste for society, 
most prejudicial to himself and to his country. 
Every year of his life this morbid desire of seclusion 
appears to increase upon him, until, at the present 
moment, it has reached a pitch which scarcely seems 
to admit of reason. 

The king holds no court, and entertains no one. 
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He scarcely ever visits the capital, and then only 
for a day or two at a time for matters of urgent 
business. He has a number of castles all over the 
country, one more retired than the others, and in 
these he passes his time. They are mostly known 
by the name of hunting lodges, or shooting boxes- 
But the king, unlike his father Maximilian, neither 
hunts nor shoots. His whole time is passed in 
solitary study, or in the diligent pursuit of music 
and painting, to both of which arts he is devoted. 
He seldom stays more than a week in any one 
place, and when he moves, does so in the depth 
of the night. If in some quiet Bavarian village 
the night echoes are roused by a rapid rolling of 
carriage-wheels and the quick tramp of horses’ feet, 
you may know it is the king changing quarters 
from one lonely palace to another; or perhaps, as 
he occcisionally is known to do, indulgjing in the 
pleasure of a solitary midnight drive. He admits 
none to his friendship but artists and musicians, 
and of these he is a most liberal patron. But it is 
whispered in Munich gossip that the king proved 
absolutely too musical for Herr Richard Wagner 
himself, and that when, some years ago now, he 
invited the composer to stay with him for the 
mutual enjoyment of their beloved art, the maestro 
was, after a while, compelled to retire, on the 
ground that he could not play “all day and all 
night too'.' 
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It is popularly believed that the king never sleeps 
but as we have ourselves seen a small pallet bed 
in one of his apartments, we are inclined to think 
that he does occasionally indulge in some natural 
rest. 

The origin of all these peculiarities is sought in 
the fact that his father showed a great dislike to 
King Ludwig as a child, and so saddened his spirit ; 
but they are, in truth, hereditary, and are shared 
by other members of his family. To his mother 
the king is said to be much attached ; but though 
often occupying the same house, it is believed that 
mother and son but seldom meet. 

These royal eccentricities, which form the subject- 
matter of much gossip in Munich and other cities 
of the kingdom, are, as we have said, regarded by 
the peasantry of the Bavarian Highlands — where the 
king passes the greater portion of his time — with 
the most unwavering loyalty. “ It is his pleasure 
so to act,” say these simple folk, “and if so, why 
should he not ? He does no harm to any one, and 
he is always good to the poor.” 

A specially characteristic instance of this staunch 
feeling of loyalty may be cited. “ It is a pity,” 
said the present writer, when discussing the matter 
with a Bavarian Highlander, “ that your king has 
not married. A wife would break him from these 
strange habits.” “All in good time,” returned the 
man, a little tetchily ; “ the king is but thirty years 
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of age ; that is young enough to marrj’. When 
he feels inclined to take a wife, he will no doubt 
do so.’’ 

The fact is that several marriages have been 
projected for King Ludwig, but in each case without 
result ; and she would be a brave lady who should 
now venture to invade the solitude of the young 
recluse king. 

Ludwig is, as we have said, a liberal patron of art, 
and forward in promoting every good and useful 
work in his kingdom. He is also said to be an 
excellent man of business, and to manage and in- 
vestigate affairs with great diligence and activity. 
In person he is remarkably handsome, in manner 
gentle and winning ; and his many good and attrac- 
tive qualities, which endear him to the hearts of his 
poorer subjects, leave it the more to be regretted that 
a cloud of morbid sadness should so overshadow 
and obscure what should be a joyous as well as 
a useful life. 
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ODERN Bavaria 
occupying a 
space of some 
27,000 miles, is 
bounded on 
three of its 
sides by forest- 
covered hills, 
and on its 
southern fron- 
tier by the 
great snow 
chain of the 
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Tyrolean Alps. The greater portion of the king- 
dom consists of an elevated plain or tableland, which 
stretches in almost unbroken continuity from the 
slopes of the Fichtel-Gebirge in the north, to the 
Alpine range in the extreme south ; Munich, which 
lies on this plateau, being, with the exception of 
Madrid, the highest capital of Europe. 

This plain is one of the most fertile and best 
corn-growing districts of Europe ; and upon it rose, in 
early days, some of the most thriving and important 
cities of Germany, — Nurnberg, Augsburg, Regensburg, 
Ingoldstadt, etc. 

Since the Thirty Years’ War, these cities have 
greatly declined in wealth and influence, yet are 
still the centres of thriving manufactures and com- 
merce ; while the rural population of the Bavarian 
plain is occupied profitably and prosaically enough 
in corn-growing and beer-producing. 

Within a few miles of the southern frontier, 
however, we come upon an entirely fresh scene, 
and among an entirely different race of people; 
differing as much from their brethren of the 
plain, as Highlanders invariably do from those 
whose dwellings are on the flat, — differing from 
them in occupation, speech, manner, dress, and 
mode of life; exhibiting many of the simple 
virtues, and also some of the vices, which seem 
inherent in a Highland people, and retaining in 
their midst, in true Highland conservative fashion. 
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a variety of quaint and old-world customs, which 
have long ceased to exist in places more open to 
outer influences and the march of modern ideas. 

The Bavarian Highlander is, from the nature of 
his soil, not given to agricultural pursuits. As a 
rule, he possesses property — sometimes by long 
inheritance, sometimes by the system of communal 
division of land customary in parts of Germany ; 
but his wealth consists not so much in house or 
land, as in the number of cattle which he can count. 

’ . I 

“ He is a man of so many cows,” says the Bavarian 
peasant of his neighbour. In his valleys, watered 
by the numerous streams which go to make up 
the mighty Danube, and on the lower slopes of his 
mountain ranges, he finds excellent pasture for his 
herds ; and from the produce of his dairy, supplies, 
not only his own wants and those of the greater 
part of Germany, but is also found exporting his 
butter and cheese in considerable quantities. In 
all these statements, however, it would perhaps be 
more correct were we to substitute the feminine 
for the masculine pronoun, and write “she.” For 
though the Bavarian Highlander cannot by any 
means be accused of idleness, his substance — repre- 
sented by his cows — is all under the management 
of his womenkind. It is they who lead the creatures 
to the pasture, they who watch beside them through 
the day, they who pass some months every year 
apart with them on the upper pastures. It is they 
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who carry through all the dairy operations ; who 
churn the butter and make the cheese. In short, 
they are the prime movers and promoters of the 
industry which is the life of the Highlands. 

Meantime the men have their own occupation. 
They are often foresters, or if not actually finding 
their employment in the forest, which covers three- 
fourths of the country, at least woodmen ; in so far 
as that the wood which grows on their mountain 
sides forms the chief stock-in-trade of the Bavarian 
Highland industries in all their various branches, — 
industries which are in more than one case becoming 
world-famous ; as, for instance, in the violin and 
zithern manufactures of Mittenwald (p. 233). 

Still the fact remains that the cow is the great 
staple ; and that upon the women depend the rearing, 
the care, and the disposition of the produce of the cow. 

No side of the Bavarian Highland life is more 
curious and interesting than that which is known 
as the Almen-leben, or the life on the higher pasture, 
or Alp. It is curious, in passing, to observe how 
we have distorted the use of this word Alp, which has 
now come with us to signify a huge, and for the most 
part snow-clad, mountain ; whereas its original and 
native use assigns as its meaning simply the green 
slope of an upper pasture. It is customary with 
the Bavarian peasant to possess several plots of 
pasture-land, some in the valley, and others on 
the mountain; and in the month of June, when 
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the lower pastures begin to dry up and wither, 
if they have not already been cleared for hay, 
the herds are driven up on to the mountain-side 
to pass the summer. With them goes the Sen- 
nerinn, or herd-girl, to pass three months, at 
least, of absolute solitude, — a solitude broken only 
by the Sunday visits of her lover ; and no Sennerinn 
has ever, so says the chronicle, be she fair or dark, 
or slim or stout, been found lacking in this one 
consolation of her loneliness. 

In the dewy freshness of the summer Sunday 
morning, when the rest of the village is turning 
out to the tinkle of the old church-bell, the herd- 
girl’s lover may be seen springing away with rapid 
light steps up the path that leads from the valley 
to the almost inaccessible heights some five thou- 
sand feet above him. There his lady-love watches 
and waits his coming with an eagerness for ^which 
we may well excuse her, since for six long days 
and nights she has neither seen sight nor heard 
sound of human face or voice. 

And he is a fine-looking fellow, this Bavarian 
lover, we may almost lay a wager on it, — a very 
different style of person to his enlightened but 
much-bespectacled brethren of the Northern Father- 
land. He is not very enlightened ; he has the 
character among his own German people of being, 
on the contrary, remarkably dull and stupid. How- 
ever this may be, he is decidedly a fine animal; 
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and as, in spite of his broad bulk, he springs lightly 
up the mountain path, we think we would like to 
sketch him now in his Sunday suit of short velvet 
breeches which leave the knee bare, with his 
embroidered shirt, hussar-flung jacket, and green 
felt steeple hat, crowning his thick brown hair and 
broad brown face. But before we have time to 
find the vacant leaf in our sketch-book he is away 
far out of our ken, and if we listen well we may 
perhaps hear the Jodel with which he is announcing 
his approach to eager Gretel, waiting still high and 
out of reach above his head. 

In a very little while now the pair will have met, 
and the lonely Sennhut be for that day at least, 
to the two young hearts rejoicing in the sweetness 
of their dual solitude, a very gate of paradise. 

By-and-by, however, the gate has perforce to be 
closed again, the lover to wave his adieux, and the 
maiden to be left to the companionship only of 
her four-footed friends. 

Let us take a peep at her in her solitary quarters. 
The hut is of stone or of logs, with a slate roof 
held down by huge boulders. It is divided into 
two portions, one for the cattle and one for the 
girl; the larger portion, that for the cattle, being 
in communication with the dwelling by means of 
a low wicket-door, above which, more often than 
not, a cow’s head may be seen resting, while a pair 
of wondering cow’s eyes look in upon the doings 
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of the human neighbour, and reflect all manner of 
philosophical questions in their grave depths. 

In one comer of the hut is a box-like bed, not 
unlike a manger, filled with hay, and with a blanket 
as covering. Beside the bed, on a shelf, will be 
seen half-a-dozen medicine-bottles. These are for 
the use of the cattle, — the Sennerinn would scorn 
to need such remedies. On the wall there hangs, 
without fail, a crucifix carved of wood, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath of rhododendron, edelweis, and 
blue gentian. On the wall, too, will hang the pea- 
sant’s calendar of signs, still in universal esteem 
among the Bavarian peasantry, in spite of the fact 
that the present generation of them can all read, 
and have no need of signs to help them along the 
thorny road of literature. No matter. That which 
their fathers did, they, in their simple conservatism, 
will do also ; so for the almanack, at least, they 
eschew written words as vain and frivolous inno- 
vations, and stick to the good old pictures which 
pointed out the way to those who went before 
them. The only sign of modern life or thought 
to be found in the Alnierinns hut is probably a 
book of prayers, presented by the village priest ; but 
even this, could we take a peep into its pages, would 
probably not strike us as evincing any great sym- 
pathy with the march of modern civilization and ideas. 
For the rest, the hut might have] been seen as it 
is now, with all its arrangements and belongings 
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intact, any time during the last three hundred years. 
The sunken fireplace, surrounded by a trench, above 
which hangs a huge copper cauldron for the cheese- 
making, strikes us as specially primeval ; yet it is 
scarcely more antique than the quaint wooden 
settle by the wall, the long oak chest, which con- 
tains the herd-girl’s wardrobe, her silver chains and 
bits of Sunday finery, — themselves heirlooms of 
generations long passed away. 

Altogether, although the Almerinn's hut is a de- 
cidedly picturesque erection, and in spite of the 
glorious outlook over mountain and valley which 
it commands, it strikes us as being a somewhat 
melancholy abode, and we may well understand 
the delight — setting aside the more romantic view 
of the matter — with which the lonely herd-girl wel- 
comes her lover from the lower world, with his 
weekly budget of village news and scandal. Scandal 
has a good deal to say, too, of the Alnierinn's own 
afiairs ; and in very truth, under all the circum- 
stances of her case, even if the scandal be some- 
times true, it is hard for us to blame her. There 
is a Bavarian proverb somewhat freely in use, 
“ What is wrong in the valley is right on the Alp,” 
which seems almost to have its excuse in the 
peculiar temptations of the herd-girl’s solitariness. 

Were it not for her constant occupation and close 
companionship with her four-footed charges, the iso- 
lation of her lonely mountain-hut would seem to 
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be almost beyond the endurance of any yOung girl. 
As it is, her cows are her friends, and her cares for 
them engross her. She knows the constitution, the 
temper, the disposition of each ; she calls them by 
their names, and they answer the appeal. She has 
her different methods with them ; for this one en- 
couragement, for that reproof, or now and again 
punishment ; for the sickly ones tenderness, for her 
favourites affection. In every herd there is a queen, 
or bell-cow ; and when any one of the animals has 
strayed by chance from its fellows, the Almerinn is 
accompanied in her search for the wanderer by the 
bell-cow, who shares in the anxiety of her mistress 
in the most unmistakable manner. 

The usual time for the return of the herds to the 
lower pastures is about — shortly before or ^ter, 
according to the season — Rosenkranz Sunday, the 
Sixteenth after Trinity. By this time the cold on 
the mountains has become intense, snow is begin- 
ning to fall even in the less exposed elevations, and 
both cattle and human beings are glad to seek 
the comparative shelter of the valleys. 

It is a day of excitement, and a pretty sight, in 
any Highland Bavarian village, when the Alpine 
herds return home. A certain order and solemnity 
is maintained. A procession is formed ; with stately 
dignity, the queen-cow, hung with a thick garland 
of gay Alpine-flowers, leads the way; the rest of 
the herd follow one by one or two by two — all to 
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the music of the varying tinkling and clanging of 
the bells that hang on leathern straps about their 
necks, and announce their approach in a chorus 
of shrill treble, broken in now and again by the 
sonorous bass of a long-drawn-out exclamation from 
one or other of the patient-eyed creatures, who there- 
by, no doubt, wishes to express mingled regret for 
the breezy summer-pastures, and satisfaction at the 
prospect of close and warm winter-quarters ; little 
calves run beside their mothers, who seem to point 
them out with maternal pride to the admiration of 
all onlookers ; the young heifers bring up the rear 
in a shy and frightened group, as though the sudden 
introduction to society were too much for them ; and, 
in the midst of all, walks, or probably rides, aloft 
on the flower-decked back of one of her favourites, 
the little hermit of the mountains, the Almerinn, 
returned once more from her cloudland, high up 
above the rest of the world, to the level of her 
fellows. The elevation seems to have agreed with 
her, physically at least. Her cheeks are rosy red, 
her eyes sparkling, and her young plump face as 
bright as the flowers she has twined garland- 
fashion about her neck, or the bouquet of Alpine 
roses she has stuck into her high felt hat. 

On all sides she hears kind words of welcome 
and congratulation. All the village turns out to 
meet her and her troupe, as they have turned 
out to greet similar processions day after day this 
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week past, and as they will continue so to turn out 
and welcome others. For the return of the herds 
is an event of intense importance in every Bavarian 
» Highland village, and a sight not to be missed 
on any account whatever by any inhabitant, male 
or female, old or young. It is the anniversary 
— nay, in a measure it is more — it is the stock- 
taking and the balancing of the financial village- 
year ; for by the appearance and condition of the 
herds, each man may know the exact amount of his 
own or his neighbours’ wealth during the coming 
season ; and to miss the inspection of each herd 
would be to forego all the sweets of village gossip 
and “ certain information ” for the year. 

To Gretel the herd -girl, as she turns her gaily- 
decked head from side to side to receive a kind word 
here and a friendly welcome there, a smile at this 
door and a homely joke at that, the occasion is 
the proudest that her life has known yet, — a day 
hardly to be surpassed by any day, unless it might 
be by that one, probably a good way off yet, when 
she and Hans will walk to the church together. 

That day is, as we have said, probably distant ; 
but Hans is near, — the girl’s quick eyes have soon 
made him out at the comer of the village street ; 
and as the little procession approaches, the young 
man lounges forward somewhat awkwardly : for love- 
making in the assembled village is by no means 
so easy as love-making on the solitary mountain 
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pasture. But the shyness does not make him alto- 
gether forgetful of the duties of his position. He 
advances, though a little uneasily, to the girl, and 
without a word lays in her lap a little bunch of 
flowers which he carries in his hand. The girl, 
smiling, takes them, pretends or thinks that she 
will place them in her hat; but before her raised 
hand reaches half that elevation, she stops the move- 
ment, and with a blush fastens them at her bosom. 
Do they not there lie nearer her heart ^ 
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BAVARIAN HIGHLAND CUSTOMS. 

T here is something especially idyllic about 
the homely lives of the Bavarian Highland 
peasantry. The wild beauty of the country they 
inhabit, their pastoral occupations, their isolation 
from the rest of the world, the picturesqueness of 
their dwellings, the quaintness of their costumes, 
and the peculiar tenacity with which they cling 
to old customs and manners, all combine to throw 
about them a certain romantic halo. We expect 
them to be in all ways, and especially in the 
matters of love and marriage, unsophisticated and 
Arcadian ; and we are perhaps a little surprised 
to find how very much their matrimonial arrange- 
ments — though surrounded by a number of curious 
and old-world customs — savour of the matter-of- 
fact and business-like. In short, one is led painfully 
to the conviction that human nature under a thatched 
roof is pretty much the same as human nature 
under a tiled one ; and that in Arcadia, as elsewhere, 
in these degenerate days, certain stern practical 
considerations must be allowed their share of weight 
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and influence, even where “love should be lord 
of all.” 

The fact is, that until within the last few years the 
restrictions on marriage in Bavaria — as in the rest 
of Germany — were so onerous, and the difficulties 
to be surmounted by a poor though hard-working 
people so great, that but comparatively few legal 
unions were contracted between those who might 
legitimately be called lovers ; and the actual bond 
was regarded by both sexes rather as a necessary 
establishment for middle age, to be entered upon 
when the sweets of life were pretty well exhausted, 
than as the consummation of youth’s romantic 
dream. 

Happily this state of things is now by the laws 
of 1875 considerably modified ; and it is to be hoped 
very much to the moral welfare of the community. 
As it is, the proportion of illegitimate children 
in Bavaria is 1370 per cent. 

The rural laws of courtship and marriage are 
by no means the same throughout Bavaria. Indeed, 
each district, and sometimes each village, has its own 
matrimonial code, as it has its special sumptuary 
laws ; and its inhabitants would no more venture 
to defy the one than they would dare to infringe 
the other. But a certain similarity of ideas pervades 
the whole arrangement. In the first place, the bride 
is not supposed to be an active, scarcely a con- 
senting, party in the negotiations, which are indeed 
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of a most business-like kind, and are usually 
committed by the bridegroom to a person hired 
for the purpose, a professional best-man, whose 
office — the insignia of which is a hooked stick — is 
to obtain the bride and her dowry, to invite the 
guests to the wedding, also to obtain from them 
as many gifts as possible for the new ininage, and 
to manage the course of festivities on the days 
both preceding and following the marriage; for 
wedding feasts in rural Bavaria sometimes drag 
their long course over a whole week. A very 
common preliminary of marriage in these districts 
is for the lover or his best-man to offer the 
maiden a cup of wine. If she accepts, — which she 
never does except under protest, — her consent is 
considered to be given. It is thought a special 
sign of ill-luck if any of the wine is spilt on this 
occasion. It is also a common superstition that it 
is unlucky for a girl to accept an offer of marriage 
made under a roof ; so that the would-be bride- 
groom, or his representative, has to catch her with 
his beaker of wine in the open. 

Before the marriage is decided on, a visit of 
inspection is made to the houses of the bride and 
bridegroom’s relatives by the parents of each. This 
is a very solemn matter, and involves not only the 
future of the young couple, but the credit of two 
entire families, and an amount of scrubbing and 
scouring, mending and setting to rights, which we 
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can but dimly imagine, and which certainly does 
much to try both the sinews and the tempers of 
the two future mothers-in-law. During these visits 
it is usual for the best-man to be in attendance, 
and to enliven the scene by a running commentary 
on the blessings and advantages of the life matri- 
monial. 

When the two houses have been thoroughly 
inspected from garret to cellar ; when the cows in 
the stall have been examined, and every shining 
pot and platter in the kitchen displayed, matters 
may be said to be tolerably settled ; for it must be 
well understood that the “ inspection ” is after all 
but a matter of form, each peasant being perfectly 
aware of the amount of worldly goods possessed 
by his neighbour, and far too shrewd to have allowed 
things to proceed so far, without previously adding 
up and balancing advantages and counter-advan- 
tages. 

After the inspection, or B'shau” as it is locally 
called, comes the betrothal, which in solemnity 
and importance almost exceeds the marriage itself — 
as is the case in all parts of Germany. At the 
betrothal the bride and bridegroom are not called 
upon to take a very active part. A purely con- 
ventional, and indeed dramatic, conversation is kept 
up between the best-man and the bride’s father, to 
which the bridegroom has only to listen, — the bride 
not being present during the first part of it, while 
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all business arrangements are finally concluded. The 
mother then fetches the bride in, and a ring is 
exchanged between the couple. The girl usually 
offers her lover a shirt of her own making, and 
accepts from him a present of money, which exactly 
represents the ancient inundium or arrJux — literally 
purchase-money. This must consist of, at least, three 
pieces of silver. As a rule, old coins are used, which 
have been kept for these occasions, and handed down 
from generation to generation. If the bride dies 
or the marriage is for any reason not consummated, 
this money is returned to the man. 

But the occasions in which marriage does not 
sooner or later follow betrothal are very rare in 
Germany, the old Teutonic notion still surviving very 
strongly in the German peasant-mind, that the giving 
and receiving of the bride’s purchase-money seals 
an indissoluble contract, and makes the woman 
the absolute property of her affianced husband. 
Hence in old times the breaking of the betrothal 
vow was punished as adultery, and a betrothed 
mother is in village-circles regarded now with very 
little less respect than a wedded one. In short, 
the German idea of marriage is only a refinement 
of the ancient Teutonic “wife-buying;” and the 
impression is still strong in the national mind that 
the moment of striking the bargain is of greater 
importance than the hour of its completion; that 
is to say, than the time when the chattels bargained 
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for are conveyed to the purchaser’s house. Hence 
the betrothal is of more importance than the mar- 
riage, and a betrothed wife holds a position scarcely 
different from that of a wedded one. 

At the same time, if the afhanced husband is slow 
in fulfilling his obligation of marriage to his be- 
trothed, it is not uncommon for village justice and 
morality to take cognizance of the matter, and 
show its displeasure at his conduct by what is known 
as a “ blind ” wedding ; which is in fact a mock 
ceremony, got up for the benefit of the laggard- 
in-love, and performed with many antics before his 
house ; the fictitious bride and bridegroom being 
dressed up so as to represent, without any possibility 
of mistake, his own person and that of his neglected 
Haiic^e. 

When the course of true love runs smooth and 
fair, however, many more pleasing ceremonies have 
to be recorded. As we have said, customs vary 
in almost every village. In some the bride and 
bridegroom are bound to go together and personally 
invite all the guests to the wedding ; in others, 
and this is more usual, the best-man undertakes 
this office ; and usually a goodly number of persons 
are bidden, marriage-feasts forming the chief social 
excitements of these Highland districts. In every 
case the procession of the Kamtnerwagen to the new 
home, usually a day or two before the wedding, is 
a necessary part of the proceedings. 
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The Kammerwagen is a large broad-wheeled 
waggon, usually drawn by two or even four stout 
oxen, which contains the furniture for the new house- 
hold, invariably provided by the bride, and remain- 
ing her own personal property. It is a quaint and 
pretty sight to see the lumbering old vehicle, decked 
with garlands and ribbons and boughs of greenery, 
making its slow way along the road, piled high 
with all the household goods, and rich with all the 
hopes of the new family-life. There may usually 
be seen several substantial, it may be even hand- 
some, pieces of furniture, for the Highland peasantry 
are as a rule well-to-do, or at least a man must 
be poor indeed who does not in one way or another 
scrape together money enough to provide his 
daughter with a fitting Kammerwagen. A well- 
filled chest of homespun linen will be among the 
treasures ; where will also surely be found a large 
wooden crucifix, a spinning-wheel, and a cradle, a 
prophecy of the future hopes of the house without 
which no bride’s dower-cart is thought to be com- 
plete. Mounted high on the top of all, as a rule, sits 
the bride herself ; for it is as absolute a rule of village 
etiquette that the bride should accompany her own 
dower home, as that the bridegroom should receive 
her, literally with bag and baggage, at his own door. 

Sometimes various tricks and pranks, in the way 
of pitched beams laid across the road, and other 
devices for staying the progress of the bridal waggon. 
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are played ; but when at lengfth the bride and her 
substance reach the, it is presumed, impatient lover, 
some other ceremonies of ancient origin have to be 
gone through. The man must swing his betrothed 
from her elevated position, or at least lift her over 
the door-step into his house. If her foot but touch 
the ground, all sorts of evils are predicted ; while 
the bride is careful to carry in her pocket on that 
occasion a small portion of salt and bread, to keep 
away the demons, — that race of beings always having 
had, as is well known in Germany, a particular 
aversion to these two articles of food. Kindly 
neighbours are always at hand to help to unpack 
and arrange the new furniture ; but it is de rigueur 
that the bridegroom-elect should carry on his own 
back, and deposit in their places, the bed and the 
cradle which formed such conspicuous features of 
the Kammenvagen. When all the furniture is in 
the house, a priest is called in to bless it, unless, as 
is sometimes the case, this ceremony has been gone 
through before the starting of the waggon. 

There are many curious features connected with 
the wedding-day itself Among the adornments of 
the bride, if she be a maiden, is the Ehrengiirtel, or 
girdle of honour ; usually a chain of embossed silver, 
which is public property, kept at the house of the 
sexton, and only used for these solemn occasions. 
It is scrupulously withheld from any bride whose pre- 
vious life has not been without reproach, — this being 
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one of the few points on which village morality in 
the Bavarian Highlands is strict. 

A severe watch is kept by village critics on the 
deportment of the bride during her walk to and 
from church. She must neither look behind her, 
nor must she hasten her steps ; as the one would 
be taken as a sign that she was unwilling, and the 
other as a want of maiden-modesty ; but above all 
she must not smile. For it is a commonly received 
notion, that she who laughs as a bride weeps as a wife. 

It is the custom in many districts to waylay the 
bride on her road to the church, and to induce or 
carry her by force into the village inn, where the 
• wedding-feast is preparing, Here she is required 
to “salt the cabbage,” which humble vegetable plays 
as important a part at Teutonic weddings as the 
sugared cake among ourselves ; indeed, more so, 
since it is considered an emblem of domestic life. 

While the salting process is being accomplished, 
an ancient rhyme is usually chaunted by those 
present, containing the advice to the bride : — 

“To salt well her cabbage. 

But not her husband’s life.” 

In some villages it is the fashion for the best- 
man, on the return of the bridal party from church, 
to strike the bride’s shoulders lightly with his stick, 
assuring her at the same time that this will be 
the last blow she will ever receive. 
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At the wedding-feast, which is invariably held in 
the big room of the village inn, the bride must eat ; 
but she is debarred by strict custom from drinking, 
no matter how much thirsty nature may call out 
for the cooling liquids which circle freely about 
her. 

During the course of the meal, various demands 
are made on the purses of the guests, each accom- 
panied by a small, well-worn drama. For example, 
contributions towards the crockery are elicited by 
a woman, who enters the room weeping, with a 
broken dish in her hand, and begs for money to 
replace it ; contributions towards the household ex- 
penses are implored by another person, who displays, 
in great apparent distress, a broken broom or a 
tattered duster. The musicians, who form a con- 
spicuous feature of every German wedding, suddenly 
lose breath, which has to be supplied by a plateful 
of small silver coin, and so on. Finally a plate 
is sent round for the poor. Meantime, all sorts of 
practical jokes are likely to be played, both upon 
bride and bridegroom, for the very essence of Teu- 
tonic humour is in this somewhat rough jesting; and 
there is not a wedding in Bavaria — perhaps we 
might say in Germany — but might show one ex- 
ample, at least, of it. 

The favourite Bavarian joke is the stealing of the 
bride, which is usually attempted during the dance 
which follows the feast ; and the bridegroom must. 
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in many cases, be a sharp fellow if he manage to 
detect the plot and defeat the plotters. As a rule, 
the stolen bride is only concealed in some neigh- 
bouring cottage till her husband consents to “stand” 
a drink for her recovery ; but in some cases, where 
a certain spice of malice may be detected, the new- 
made wife is carried away to some other and distant 
village, and the disconsolate bridegroom has to scour 
the country for his missing fair one, amid a storm 
of conflicting directions, any one of which, if fol- 
lowed, would probably cost him some hours of fruit- 
less search. 

If, however, the newly-wed couple escape these 
pitfalls, and at the close of the revels start fairly in 
the direction of their future home, it is by no means 
certain that their difficulties have come to an end, 
or that the malicious pleasantry of their friends will 
not put some stumbling-blocks in their way. Ten 
chances to one if, on arriving at their own door, 
they do not find it nailed up, and not to be entered 
without a hatchet and a considerable amount of 
labour, or a beam is laid across the entrance, so 
that he who does not step warily falls headlong 
at the threshold. These and a hundred other de- 
vices are in constant use, and have to be accepted 
among the natural trials of early married life. As 
a rule, they are accepted with great gpod-humour 
and placidity, the chief wonder being that it should 
be thought worth while to perpetuate surprises which 
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have long ceased to surprise any one, and jokes which 
time has worn so threadbare. 

But in truth a Bavarian couple would scarcely 
consider their marriage as regular without some 
such pleasantries, and the jokes continue an insti- 
tution of Teutonic weddings as firm as the wearing 
of white satin favours or as the throwing of old 
slippers among ourselves on similar occasions. 

To pass rapidly from one great event of human 
life to another, various superstitious and quaint cere- 
monies are connected by Bavarian Highland custom 
with death and burial. Almost as many persons 
are expected to assemble to witness a death as a 
marriage, and a funeral is considered an occasion 
when none should be absent who had any kind ot 
acquaintance with the deceased person ; consequently, 
the gatherings are usually very large. 

When a person is supposed to be dying, all his 
relatives, and as many friends as the house will hold, 
assemble about him, and a light is placed before his 
eyes to chase away evil spirits. If he dies between 
midnight and one in the morning, it is considered a 
bad omen as to his future state, since at that witching 
hour the devil is supposed to claim his own. If his 
spirit departs towards morning, his friends feel that 
they may have a good hope of his salvation. As 
soon as a person dies, the windows of the room are 
thrown wide open to allow his soul to find its way 
heavenward ; but the moment a corpse is moved 
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from a house all the windows are kept tightly 
shut, so as to prevent it from re-entering its former 
dwelling. 

If it is the master of a house who is dead, all 
the animals in the house, including the horses in 
the stable and the cows in the stall, must be 
separately and officially informed of the loss they 
have sustained. 

A person when dead is always dressed, as in 
other parts of Germany, in the best clothes he 
owned when living — a woman’s bridal dress being 
often set aside for many years for this very pur- 
pose. The hands are encased in gloves, the feet 
in stockings and shoes, and a hat — or in the case 
of a woman, a cap or crown of flowers — is placed 
upon the head; but no linen marked with a name 
must be placed upon a corpse, since it is believed 
that it might have a serious effect upon the health 
or life of any living person bearing the same name. 
The corpse is always adorned with flowers, — the 
offerings of friends, — and various presentations are 
made to the dead of small coloured pictures, usually 
of saints, with some verse or motto attached. These 
are invariably placed inside the coffin. 

The funeral takes place on the third day, and is, 
as we have said, made the occasion, as a rule, of 
a great assembly of friends, whose sorrow is supposed 
to be most becomingly expressed by audible wail- 
ings and howls. A corpse which is not “well 
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ffrept ” is popularly believed to be unquiet in the 
grave, and a widower is especially required to be 
loud in his lamentations, or all sorts of unpleasant 
reports will circulate concerning him, and he may 
find difficulty in providing himself with another 
partner. 

The touching custom is religiously observed in 
Southern Bavaria, of visiting the churchyards on 
All Souls’ Day, and adorning with flowers the 
graves of departed friends and relatives. 

Some of the epitaphs are very strange, and 
exhibit that peculiarly dramatic instinct which is 
30 strong in these children of the mountain. The 
inscription on the wooden cross which marks the 
grave is very often in the form of a conversation 
in verse, either between the surviving relatives and 
Death, or between the mourner and the departed 
one, in each case taking the form of a remon- 
strance ; or frequently it reads as a warning from 
the dead to put away vanity or falsehood, since — 

“ I lie in the grave and turn to dust : 

What I am thou shalt be.” 

Such are the appeals- which are usually to be read 
at the small roadside stations so frequently found 
in this part of the country, and which are, as a 
rule, put up in memory of some dead relative, 
that those who pass by may give a kindly prayer 
for the benefit of the departed soul. 

Many other curious and ancient customs linger 
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among the Bavarian Highland peasantry. Among 
these, a very curious custom, once rigorously carried 
out, but of late years falling very much into disuse, 
is the Haberfeldtreibeti, or village lynch-law, which 
provided for the due and equable punishment of those 
offences which justice would otherwise have failed to 
reach. Some person of the community was adjudged 
by a secret village tribunal guilty of certain offences 
against morality or social law. As a result of the 
rural Velnn-Gericht, the delinquent’s house would, in 
the depth of night, be surrounded by a masked and 
well-armed band of men, by whom the offender 
would be summoned to appear ; and if the order were 
slighted or evaded, would be certainly dragged forth 
from any place of concealment. 

The crime of which he was accused, and its ad- 
judged punishment, were then solemnly announced 
and the penalty summarily inflicted. Sometimes 
it might take the form of a severe beating ; some- 
times of a ducking in a neighbouring pond; occa- 
sionally the offender might be dismissed, on promise 
of amendment, with a severe reprimand and a 
warning ; but whichever course might be adopted, 
resistance was useless, and all subsequent measures 
of vengeance hopeless, since any appeal against the 
recognised law of Highland justice was sure to draw 
down a cry of execration from the whole community 
upon the hardened sinner, as well as renewed and 
severer chastisement. 
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The whole system had, however, degenerated into 
such an organised terrorism that the Government have, 
during the last few years, taken the matter in hand 
and pronounced Haberfeldtreiben to be illegal and 
punishable by law ; and the practice has, therefore, as 
we have said, been in a great measure abolished. 

But perhaps the most curious of the ancient 
customs still in vogue, is the celebration of the eve 
of St. John, the 23rd June, by bonfires. 

The same custom lingers still in parts of Scot- 
land and Ireland, and is undoubtedly a remnant of 
Paganism, — a survival of customs belonging to a 
race having nothing in common with the Teutonic, 
and to a time long prior to the introduction of 
Christianity among the Celtic people whom the 
Romans conquered. 

The festival is nothing else but the old Pagan 
feast of the summer solstice, the worship of the sun 
in his meridian splendour ; and has and can have 
no possible connection with St. John’s Day, except 
the fact that the Roman Catholic Church, with the 
wisdom peculiar to it, has ever been found willing 
to turn to its own uses the superstitious practices 
which had become dear, by long usage, to the hearts 
of the people. And as St. John’s Day happened 
to fall at this particular season of the year by the 
Church’s appointment, why, argued the priests, should 
not the old popular feast be made to redound to 
the Saint’s glory, and the people be still permitted 
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to enjoy the excitement of their bonfires ? The popu- 
lar voice, however, makes its protest against this 
perversion of the old custom, by clinging, in familiar 
phrase, to the old name which distinguished the 




festival; and the fires which on the eve of St. John 
they light as beacons on every hill-top, and about 
which they dance and sing in true old heathenish 
fashion, muttering incantations, and making love- 
vows, are, in their mouths, the Sonnenwendfeiier, the 
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solstice-fires, let who will lay the burden or the 
glory of them on the Apostle. The celebration of 
St. John’s Eve in this fashion is by no means carried 
out to the same extent as formerly, when a sort 
of black-mail of wood for the bonfire was levied 
upon every house in the district, and when each 
householder was bound to contribute his due share, 
or live under the fear that his dwelling would be 
burned to the ground during the ensuing year ; when 
the priest mounted to the hill-top, and solemnly 
blessed the pile before it was lighted ; and when, 
more often than not, some miserable old woman 
— a victim of popular excitement — was thrown into 
the flames for witchcraft. 

A considerable effort has been made by local 
magnates to put a stop altogether to what is con- 
sidered as derogatory to the dignity and civilization 
of the age ; but popular feeling and long custom 
are found to weigh heavily against reason and nine- 
teenth-century pride, and the picturesque piles of 
blazing pine-logs still light up the summer sky on 
St. John’s Eve in every direction among the Bavarian 
Highlands. 

There is in these fire-displays something, more- 
over, which appeals strongly to the temperament 
of the Bavarian Tyrolese, — a temperament which is 
in all respects highly dramatic, and which shows 
itself in a variety of ways, not only, as we have seen, 
in the quaint little comedies which form, so to 
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speak, part of the ordinary processes of courtship, 
and marriage, not only in the peculiar specimens of 
elegiac verse which are common in churchyards and 
at roadside stations, not only in the world-famous 
decennial Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, of which 
we shall have yet much to say (page 165) ; not only 
so, or under similar circumstances, may it strike 
you that the Bavarian Highlander is what is com- 
monly called a born actor. You may, if you please, 
in any Highland village have an opportunity of 
judging how far this is absolutely the fact even 
when brought before — or should we not say behind } — 
the ordeal of the footlights. In every village there 
is an inn. In the inn is sure to be a large 
chamber set apart for wedding festivities, but also, 
very nearly always, with a raised platform at the 
end of it, arranged with a curtain and footlights, and 
used as a stage. 

Here, all through the long dull winter, dramatic 
performances are given once or twice a week by a 
village-company, who club together for the expenses 
of the wardrobe and mise-en-sdne, and who reim- 
burse themselves by the payments which are taken 
at the doors, the first places — those immediately 
before the orchestra — being charged about three- 
pence, and two other sets of theatre-goers being 
accommodated at a lower price. 

In some villages an actual building — a wooden 
barn with raised seats — is erected for the purposes 
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of dramatic entertainment, and is used chiefly as a 
summer-theatre. The usual time for the entertain- 
ment is Sunday afternoon or evening, the drama 
being, if not of a religious or biblical kind, at least 
highly moral and improving in the sense of virtue 
and vice receiving in the end their due awards ; the 
story being, as a rule, taken from some well-known 
German legend of heroic times, arranged for village 
use probably by the village schoolmaster, who is 
himself likely to be one of the actors. The actors 
and actresses are chosen from among the most in- 
telligent persons in the village, and actually exhibit, 
as a rule, not only a considerable amount of his- 
trionic ability, but a dignity, modesty, and grace of 
demeanour which remove their performances far 
above the level of the commonplace. In short, so 
unsophisticated, and yet at the same time so artistic, 
are these peasant-dramas, so strongly do they appeal 
to all that is noblest, and so scrupulously cultivate 
all that is most refined, in the peasant mind, that it 
is difficult even for the Sabbath-loving Englishman, 
when witnessing one of these performances, to feel 
any strong prickings of conscience as to the dese- 
crated holy day. He is led rather into abstruse 
speculations as to whether a Sunday afternoon 
passed in the atmosphere of the village ale-house, 
or even in idle gossip, or over a wrangling fireside, 
might not, in the day of the great reckoning, be 
accounted as less worthily spent and less to God’s 
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glory, than those passed as listeners or actors by 
the Bavarian Highlanders in their primitive play- 
house. 

But this in passing. 

The Bavarians are not only gifted with histrionic 
abilities ; they are no mean disciples of the sister 
muses. They have, at least, strong artistic and 
musical tastes. Munich claims, as we know, the 
honour of having given birth to a “ school ” ol 
painting which holds a foremost place in the modern 
art-world ; but even more striking as examples of 
the national bias towards and taste for artistic pur- 
suits, are the wood-carving villages of the Bavarian 
Highland.s, in several of which scarcely a man, 
woman, or child is to be found who does hot, in 
some way or other, contribute towards the pro- 
duction of what may fairly be called works of art, 
untaught though the artist may be. 

This branch of industry has, in a great measure, 
declined in Southern Bavaria of late years, but 
considerable efforts are now being made, by the 
establishment of schools of carving in the different 
villages, to sustain or revive the prestige of former 
years ; and King Ludwig, whose interest both in art in 
all its branches, and in the welfare of his Highland 
subjects, is unflagging, lends all his influence to the 
extension and development of this native industry. 

The Bavarians are a highly musical people. They 
not only are adepts, world-famous, as the makers 
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of musical instruments ; they know how to call sweet 
music from these creations of their hands. The 
zithern is a purely national instrument, and is to be 
found in every Bavarian cottage, and at every festive 
gathering. But not this alone. The Bavarian is 
quick at learning to play on almost any instrument, 
as some of us dwellers in the great metropolis may 
know to our cost, for the greater number of the 
strolling so-called German bands get their recruits 
from the Bavarian Highlands ; and there is not a 
village in the country which is not capable of pro- 
ducing its own native orchestra. 

Altogether, and taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration, it seems somewhat hard that our Bavarian 
friends should be writ down by their brethren of 
Northern Germany as boors, since evidence would 
rather seem to point in the other direction, — the 
admixture of Southern blood, of which we have 
spoken, and the lingering traces of Latin civilization 
which may be detected here and there, at least in the 
southern portion of the country, having the effect of 
modifying, to a considerable e.xtent, the dull solidity 
of the Teuton type. 

The Bavarian peasantry are a specially light- 
hearted people. They are not only, as we have 
seen, born-actors, and, in a sense, born-musicians; 
they are also born dancers, and lose no possible 
occasion of indulging in this their favourite amuse- 
ment. A wedding dance that is prolonged through 
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an entire day and a night is but an ordinary 
occurrence ; and six days and nights thus devoted 
to festivity are needed to celebrate an occasion 
of special rejoicing. The favourite and national 
dance of the Bavarian Highlander is by no means a 
tame exercise, nor does he assume any of the languid 
graces of ultra-civilization. The Bavarian dance, 
which closely resembles an Irish jig, is performed 
by two persons, who stand opposite to one another, 
the male dancer encircling the waist of his partner 
with both arms, the two swaying slightly backwards 
and forwards for a few moments. Then suddenly 
the man looses his hold of the girl, and begins a 
series of capers, jumps, and gymnastic exercises 
extraordinary to behold ; accompanied all the time 
by sounding slaps with muscular hands on brawny 
thighs, and loud stamping of iron-shod heavy boots 
on sounding wooden floors, and by shrill whistles and 
cries, which are supposed to imitate the call of the 
blackcock and capercailzie to their feathered loves. 
Altogether, the uproar, the shouting, the crowing, the 
stamping, make such a din and Babel as those only 
who have witnessed the scene can imagine. Mean- 
time, while the man, or perhaps we should say 
the youth, is indulging in all these extraordinary 
feats, the girl, holding her short petticoats extended 
wnth both hands, dances a quiet little jig on her 
own account, and by her smiles and fascinations, 
encourages her partner to more exciting exertions. 
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Indeed, she sometimes aids him in his peculiar gym- 
nastics, since the favourite and crowning feat of the 




Bavarian dancer is to raise himself on the shoulders 
of his fair helpmate, resting his head there while his 
feet perform a tattoo, fly-fashion, on the low ceiling 
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of the dancing-room ! Happily, Bavarian women’s 
backs are strong and their hips broad ! 

The Highlanders are also especially clever as im- 
provisatores, and at weddings and on other festive 
occasions the dances are, as a rule, alternated with 
what are known as Schnadahiipjl. This is a kind of 
song or metrical chaunt, to which they improvise 
rhymes in verses of four lines, having usually some 
connection with passing events, and being, as a rule, 
of a gay and humorous character. Each verse, which 
is taken up by a different person, must have some 
sort of connection with that which preceded it, 
either in sentiment or the repetition of some leading 
word. These improvised verses, which are made with 
the utmost rapidity, and sung to the accompaniment 
of a zithern, are sometimes continued for a great 
length of time, and form a characteristic feature of 
all Highland merry-makings. 

Another favourite amusement with Bavarian lads 
or men is what is known as Finger-hackeln. It is a 
species of wrestling performed only by the fingers. 

Two persons will sit or stand opposite each 
other, and interlacing the second finger of the right 
hand, will each pull with all their strength, until 
one or the other gives in. The result is, that a 
large majority of Bavarian youths injure themselves 
for life by this process, for a champion-wrestler 
will never cry for quarter until the sinew of his 
finger snaps, and it is by no means an uncommon 
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thing to find several persons in one village thus 
maimed. 

The Highland Bavarians are an extremely religious 
people, and devoted Catholics, thereby exhibiting 
a marked contrast to their fellow-countrymen in 
the northern portion of the kingdom. Indeed, there 
is no record of the fact that dissatisfaction with 
the existing order of things, or a desire for reform, 
has at any time penetrated into these conservative 
valleys, with the solitary exception of the movement 
which in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
made itself felt at the south-eastern extremity of the 
kingdom, the severe measures taken to repress which 
are known in history as the Salzburg exodus. 

At this time a body of some twenty thousand 
persons — peasants of the mountainous region amid 
which Salzburg stands — were found professing purely 
Evangelical doctrines, and by the severity of their 
lives and morals, scandalizing their neighbours of 
the true faith. They even considered it a matter 
of principle to abstain from the ordinary salutation, 
“Praised be God,” or “Praised be Jesus Christ,” 
with which every peasant of south-eastern Bavaria 
greets his neighbour. These simple people, with 
possibly an ultra-refinement of reverence, considered 
the constant introduction of these holy names into 
ordinary discourse as blasphemous. Their reticence 
was at once put down to impiety ; and on a formal 
complaint of their conduct being made to the Arch- 
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bishop of Salzburg, persecution was at once set 
going, and a commission of inquiry instituted. 

To the question, Were they Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists } the Bavarian peasants replied that they knew 
nothing of these matters ; their oath was — for they 
were bound into a confederation — “ to be faithful 
to the Gospel, even unto death.” 

This oath they kept, for the most part, faithfully — 
suffering blows and imprisonment, loss and shame, 
and in a very large number of cases willingly 
yielding life itself, for the cause and the Master 
they had bound themselves to serve. At length the 
Archbishop, wearied of their obstinacy, and of the 
strife which the presence of this uncongenial element 
made in his archiepiscopal domain, resolved on 
ejecting the Protestants altogether, on the plea that 
they were disturbers of the public peace. 

It seems strange to us now, that the idea of emi- 
gration had not occurred to these persecuted ones, 
or that they had not adopted the measure of their 
own accord. It is a striking proof of the simplicity 
and conservatism of the peasant-mind, that they 
had not done so, but preferred rather to stay in 
their own land amid suffering and danger, than 
incur the horrors of exile. Exile was now, however, 
forced upon them, and in an aggravated form ; for 
while all adults were forcibly driven across the border 
of the archiepiscopal territory, all the children were 
forcibly detained to be saved from the error of their 
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parents’ ways, and to be brought up in the bosom 
of the true Church. 

The banished people settled, for the most part, 
in Prussia or Holland ; and some few of the boys 
who had been left in Salzburg, afterwards escaped 
from the custody of their clerical gaolers, and 
begging their way through Germany, found their 
parents on the shores of the Baltic. 

This was the first and last time that Protestantism 
asserted itself in Southern Bavaria. 

Since then, as we have said, no ghost of a spirit 
of modern ideas has appeared to scare the time-old 
beliefs and traditions of the sturdy mountaineers, 
and perhaps it would be difficult to find in any 
country a more favourable type of the Roman 
Church than is presented to us in the Bavarian 
Tyrol. The fact that the Bavarian Highlands are 
now included in the great Empire of Bismarck, has 
of course its due influence. The Church of Rome, 
wise in its generation, is ever seen, at its best, in a 
state of semi-repression ; and though it cannot 
certainly be said with truth that its Bavarian dis- 
ciples are well instructed, or free from prejudices, 
or enlightened, it may be affirmed that they are, 
for the most part, reverent and God-fearing, — that, 
in short, the Roman Church has known how to hold 
its place among them, to weave its religion into 
their hearts and lives, and to retain for itself respect 
and affection. 

5 
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For the rest, the Bavarian Highlanders may well 
claim our regard as a simple-minded, industrious, 
brave, yet peace-loving people. None make better 
soldiers than these sturdy sons of the mountains 
and valleys, yet brawls and fights — save for the 
honour of wearing the blackcock’s feather — are 
unknown among them. 

They are imbued with a strong spirit of independ- 
ence, as would seem to be invariably the case with 
peasant-proprietors. For here, as elsewhere through 
Southern Germany, every man lives, if not under his 
own vine and fig-tree, at least, literally, on his own 
sod and under his own roof ; and however humble 
that roof may be, the man has a pride in it, and in 
the plot of ground, however tiny, which he cultivates 
with his own and his family’s labour, and of which 
he reaps the produce. 

His house, a roomy wooden or white- washed 
building, with a huge overhanging roof, made some- 
times of thatch and sometimes of slate, held down 
by great irregular boulders, is, as a rule, a model 
of cleanliness and neatness, — the poorest Bavarian 
cottage striking the English visitor with a certain 
sense of extra orderliness and respectability, from 
the fact that the principal room of the house is not 
cumbered about with a variety of cooking-utensils. 
It is never used as the kitchen. In fact, it would 
be quite impossible, we imagine, for any culinary 
operations to be performed at the high earthen- 
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ware stove, which is the chief feature of the house- 
place. All the family cooking, which is of an 
extremely simple nature, takes place in a small 
outer room, fitted with a flat stove, which corre- 
sponds to the “ hot plates ” in use in our kitchens. 

The chief food of the Bavarian peasant consists 
of milk and potatoes, — the potato-field being an 
unfailing portion of the family estate ; which estate 
is, by the way, as a rule, divided into a number of 
small strips of land, situated at a considerable dis- 
tance apart, the number of these plots reaching, 
in the case of a rich Bauer, to as many as several 
hundreds. 

That this scattered property has great dis- 
advantages in many ways is obvious ; and in 
North Germany, Government has made earnest 
efforts to arrange matters by a new distribution. 
But in Bavaria the old fashions prevail, and the 
peasants, if they do not accumulate riches, seem 
able at least to support themselves and their families 
on the produce of their scattered farms in com- 
parative plenty. That they live penuriously and 
work hard is perhaps as much a matter of habit 
as of necessity, since it is certain that however well- 
to-do a Bauer may be, — and he does occasionally 
accumulate good stores of shining coin in his coffer, 
— he never alters, in any manner whatever, his rough 
and simple mode of life ; and the owners, male and 
female, of a hundred acres may be seen, day after 
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day, with bent backs toiling in their fields, with 
the same persistence and assiduity as their neigh- 
bour who possesses but half an acre. The richest 
Baiierinn thinks no scorn to dig up her own pota- 
toes ; and here, as elsewhere throughout Germany, 
the woman takes her full share of outdoor as well as 
indoor labour, sometimes, or rather in some districts, 
to an extent which is painful to witness. 

But the Bavarian Hausfrau would certainly look 
strangely at us if we ventured so far to transgress 
on the code of good manners as to offer her our 
sympathy on her somewhat hard and toilsome life. 
To work on one’s own, and for one*s own, to spend 
— or rather to be spent — in the service of the beloved 
ones, this is a German woman’s highest aim and 
ideal from one end of the land to the other; and 
the Bavarian Bauerinn shows herself no unworthy 
daughter of the Fatherland, in this respect at least 
And indeed, with her house, and her fields, and her 
cows, and her family, her ceaseless cares and re- 
sponsibilities, and her all-pervading sense of owner- 
ship, she does contrive to be, not only one of the 
busiest, but also one of the most coritented of God’s 
creatures, — a contentment which shows itself not 
only upon her face, but Which is plainly visible in 
the order and cleanliness which reign in her little 
domain, and in the dignified grace and self-possession 
with which she does the honours of her humble 
household. 
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The southern 
frontier of Bavaria 
is, as we have be- 
fore stated, defend- 
ed by a magnificent 
range of snow-clad 
mountains, which 
stretch in unbroken 
grandeur from the 
Lake of Constance 
at the west, to the 
territory of Salz- 
burg in the east ; 
and which, though 
they are not consi- 
dered as belonging 
to the principal 
chain of the Alps, 
yet attain in more 
than one of these 
peaks a height of ten thousand feet. 

This gigantic wall, which once formed the barrier 
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of Roman civilization, and across which, in medi- 
aeval times, the commerce of the South found its 
way into the ez^er grasp of the young and growing 
North, separates Bavaria from Austria; the wild 
abrupt northern slopes of the range which rises 
directly from the Bavarian plain being known as 
the Bavarian Tyrol ; and its southern slopes — which 
extend over a wide expanse of broken and moun- 
tainous country — as the Austrian Tyrol, or Tyrol 
proper. 

The barrier-wall is penetrated in various places 
by, so to speak, natural doors, formed by the 
age-long wearing of the wild mountain-torrents 
which find their way from the snowy solitudes of 
the Alps into the plain of Bavaria, and empty 
their waters into tlie river Danube, which traverses 
the country through its whole breadth. 

Of these are the Iller, the Lech, the Isar, the 
Inn, and the Salza, with their tributaries and vassals, 
the Amper, the Loisach, the Mangfall, the Prien, 
the Traun, and the Saalach. 

The valleys of these mountain-streams — some 
pastoral, some wooded, some wild and bare, cutting 
diagonally into the heart of the mountains — form 
the high-roads across or rather through them to 
the Tyrol and Italy. And through more than 
one of these — where once the long trains of 
laden mules plodded on their toilsome and pic- 
turesque way, like a thread laid across the mountains 
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to unite the north and south — the modern spirit of 
enterprise and development, in its most useful and 
prosaic shape, tears wildly on its iron road, screams 
its shrill whistle among the echoing mountains, and 
carries at its back troops of impatient sight-seers, 
most of them of Anglican or Transatlantic type, 
whose chief ambition is to get over so much given 
ground in so much given time, and to see all the 
things which are best known to everybody else. 

Hence it happens that, as nobody to speak of 
has discovered the romantic beauties of the Bavarian 
Highlands, that is to say, of the Tyrol on the northern 
slope of the Alps, English people do not, as a rule, 
think it worth while to stop and look at those 
beauties for themselves. The whole country is, 
with the exception of Ober-Ammergau, — famous from 
its decennial Passion Plays, — absolutely unexplored 
by the British tourist, as may be gathered from 
the fact that in the Visitors’ Book of the inn at 
Partenkirchen — perhaps the most beautiful and the 
most important of all the Bavarian Highland villages 
— scarcely an English name was found by the pre- 
sent writer inscribed since the year 1870, the date 
of the last Ammergau Play. 

In fact, this district is still, as it was described 
some years ago by an agreeable writer, “one of 
Europe’s neglected beauty spots ; ” and the neglect 
is all the more remarkable from the fact that the 
district is easily accessible, being within a day’s 
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journey of Munich ; and that, as an additional attrac- 
tion, it still retains, to a very remarkable extent, 
the simplicity and the cheapness,, the lack of which 
is so prominent in Switzerland and more frequented 
pleasure-resorts, and the absence of which is mourned 
alike by persons of aesthetic tastes and slender purses. 

Here, in the unsophisticated Highlands of Bavaria, 
a man is not expected to travel en prince. He would 
probably be considered only as an escaped lunatic 
were he to do so. Perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that he finds himself, among these simple 
people, elevated to the princely dignity at an ex- 
tremely moderate cost. The Englishman, at any 
rate, will, when travelling in these districts, find 
himself made much of, — considered a person of re- 
markable consequence, no matter how simple his 
habits or economical his expenditure ; indeed, a 
little thrift on his part will probably not lower him 
in the estimation of his Bavarian host, whose most 
honoured guest the distinguished stranger will surely 
be. For in these South German villages the guest- 
houses are, in truth, what their name implies. They 
are not hotels, — palaces, that is to say, — but simple 
old-fashioned inns, very much, we imagine, after 
the style of the ancient British post-houses, where 
man and beast received alike kindly attentions, 
and where the best possible relations, as a rule, 
existed between landlord and guest. 

Here the traveller is attended by no obsequious 
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army of black-clothed waiters ; but the bright-eyed 
little Knellerinn, with her short petticoats and neatly- 
shod feet, her closely-braided hair and rosy cheeks, 
is no bad exchange for the conventional white tie 
and swallow-tail. And she is handy and sweet- 
tempered too, — willing to make any number of 
excursions backwards and forwards between the 
guest-room and the kitchen for the stranger’s benefit, 
and never weary of filling and refilling the national 
Schopf with sparkling yellow beer. 

A great many curious, if not evil, things have 
been said of the Bavarian Highland inns by former 
travellers. We read in one charming description of 
the locality, written, to be sure, some years ago, of 
the difficulty which visitors have of obtaining 
the sole use of a bedroom, and of the probability 
of being expected to share it with some four or 
five other persons. This somewhat alarming state- 
ment has been repeated by one traveller after 
another, — each of whom must surely have thought 
it a good joke, — until guide-books have actually 
taken up the theme, and recommend the visitor 
to the Bavarian inns to make a particular bargain 
with their landlords on the point. 

If such a custom ever existed, — and the gre- 
garious habits of German students, travelling in 
companies, may account for it, — it has long ceased to 
be put in practice, and more comfortable or cleaner 
sleeping-apartments than are to be found in the 
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Bavarian villages it would be difficult to meet with 
in any pretentious English hotel. The bed -linen — 
it is really linen — homespun, often of fine quality, and, 
as a rule, ornamented with lace and embroidery, is 
invariably clean, and the beds more comfortable 
than those of North Germany, by reason that the 
plumeatt, to retain which on his person is the great 
problem of all English travellers in Teuton lands, 
is, for the most part, changed for a thick quilted 
counterpane, like an attenuated mattress, which has 
the great advantage over the Federdecker of amply 
covering the bed. 

These are trifles, to be sure, but trifles do, in truth, 
go so far towards making the sum of a traveller’s 
life, that it is well to consider them. 

A good deal, too, has been said, by former visitors 
to the Bavarian Highlands, as to the difficulty of 
obtaining food. One party of travellers profess to 
have been almost starved ; another were compelled 
to cook their own dinners in consequence of the 
landlady’s absence from home ; a third are loud on 
the hardship of not being able, after a long day’s 
drive, to obtain the refreshment of a cup of tea. 

All these misfortunes doubtless happened, and 
were felt as annoyances at the time. Accidents will 
occur, we know, even in the best regulated house- 
holds; but, as a rule, the households of Southern 
Bavaria are far better regulated than such accounts 
would lead us to imagine. 
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As for the tea, to that complaint we have no 
answer, for it would probably be as useless to expect 
to find the indispensable British beverage in a remote 
Bavarian GasthaJts, as it would be to order an 
omelette or patd de fois gras in an English wayside 
inn, and travellers who require tea had much better 
carry it and its appurtenances with them. But 
fairly good coffee is, as a rule, to be obtained, 
always the excellent light Bavarian beer, and 
generally a good and cheap white wine. 

Provisions are not very varied. Mutton is not 
to be had, and beef only on certain days of the 
week. It will be found, as a rule, extremely good, 
and the Bavarian Bifsteak mit Eier a dish to be 
remembered. Pork and veal are the meats chiefly 
eaten by the Germans, but poultry is always at 
hand, to be killed and cooked on the shortest 
possible notice ; and very tender and appetizing it 
will be found after these summary proceedings. 

In the season, game is abundant. When, in addi- 
tion to this bill of fare, soup, which is always obtain- 
able, eggs, and in many places fish, are added, it 
will be seen that absolute starvation, even in the 
Highlands, need not be feared. 

An instance of the way in which a bad name 
“ hangs,” is the report current in all accounts of this 
district as to the uneatableness of the bread, which, 
mixed with annis and caraway-seed, is said to 
produce nausea in English stomachs. So impressed 
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was the present writer by this statement, repeated 
with great gravity in several books of Highland 
travel, that when starting on a tour through the 
district, a large tin of Huntley & Palmer was 
added to the family impedimenta, together with 
various tins of preserved meat, and other modern 
contrivances for supporting life in a desert. It 
need hardly be said that none of these precautions 
were found to be at all necessary, and that the 
huge Huntley & Palmer proved considerably of a 
white elephant. The common bread of the country 
would no doubt be thought unpalatable by English 
people, but in no case is it ever offered to strangers, 
whether Germans or foreigners ; and the deliciously 
white milk rolls which are to be found in every 
village, are only too apt to put the English traveller 
out of conceit with his own national half-quartern. 
As for the Bavarians themselves, they, like all their 
peasant compatriots throughout the Fatherland, in- 
finitely prefer, for eating, the wholesome black loaf, 
which their fathers ate before them, to any kickshaws 
of foreign extraction, and which they pronounce 
to be at once unsatisfying and innutritions ; but, like 
sensible people as they are, they do not impose 
their tastes on their friends, and are quite willing 
to sell them the insipid white roll at double the 
price they would pay for a hunk of really solid food 
— with a flavour in it! 

The Bavarian inns have no private sitting-rooms ; 
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but as the bedrooms are, for the most part, arranged 
to serve for the purpose as in France, it will be 
advisable for travellers who have ladies with them 
to dine, or at least sup, in their own apartments, 
since the practice of smoking is almost universal in 
the eating-room, especially in the later part of the 
day, at the hour which corresponds to the German 
Abend-Essen and the Englishman’s dinner. The 
very peculiar fashion prevalent in most of the 
Bavarian village-inns, of having no white cloth on 
the dining-table, or rather, of carefully covering 
and concealing it with a layer of shining brown 
oilcloth, is objectionable to English notions, and 
certainly gives an air of discomfort to the meal 
thus served. 

But, in truth, the traveller who ventures into these 
out-of-the-world regions should prepare his mind 
for some such small shocks to the conventionali- 
ties of his ultra-civilization. After all, they will not 
be serious, especially if he is impervious to the 
fumes of tobacco, and has been able to survive 
the ordeal of sitting at any North German table 
(fhdte. The guests at Bavarian inns are chiefly North 
Germans of a commercial class, or students walking 
out their vacation-time ; and the manners of these 
good folks are by no means so refined as those 
of the Highland peasants, who are, for the most part, 
of singularly courteous as well as dignified carriage. 
During the hunting season, the Highland inns are 
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of course a good deal frequented by lovers of the 
noble sport, who have here a splendid field for the 
exercise of their prowess. 

There is also a fair amount of fishing to be ob- 
tained in the lakes and streams with which Bavaria 
abounds; and though the fishing rights are pro- 
tected, it is easy enough to obtain permission to 
practise the gentle sport in any of them. 

Of the pleasure to be derived by an ordinary 
tourist from a walking or driving tour through the 
Bavarian Highlands, it is difficult to speak with too 
much enthusiasm. 

It may be objected that so far as grandeur of 
scenery is concerned, the features of the country 
are far less magnificent than is the case in Switzer- 
land. To a certain extent that is true. There are, 
of course, spots in Switzerland which in grandeur 
and sublimity are simply incomparable in any Euro- 
pean scenery — that by reason of their sublimity 
are almost overpowering. But, as a rule, the ordinary 
traveller does not find himself among these scenes. 
Except in one or two spots they are not within his 
reach : he must attain them by an extraordinary 
amount of energy and bodily exertion. Nothing, 
to be sure, could surpass the panorama of the Alps, 
to be had without any exertion whatever from the 
Terrace at Bern. But the view is of rare occurrence, 
and at all times so distant a one as to convey rather 
the impression of a vision-land, than of actual reality. 
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Nowhere could the tourist who is not a member 
of the Alpine Club, enjoy a closer communion with 
the world of snow and avalanche, than at Miirren 
or at Zermatt; but these are, after all, exceptions 
which prove the rule, rather than the every-day 
experiences of an ordinary Swiss tour. As a rule, 
and except for experienced climbers, the higher 
ranges are far away, often invisible, or revealed 
only in shadowy glimpses, and scarcely ever acces- 
sible to persons of moderate powers. 

In the Bavarian Highlands very much the reverse 
of all this obtains. Though the actual height of 
the mountains may be less, the valleys which inter- 
sect them are cut so deeply into their heart, and 
are yet themselves at so great an elevation, that 
the traveller who makes his head-quarters at the 
modest Bavarian village-inn, is brought, as it were, 
face to face with the giant children of Nature. He 
lives absolutely among them. They look at him 
through the window panes as he sits, or writes, or 
reads. He becomes intimate with them, and takes 
to calling them familiarly by name, as though each 
snowy tapering peak were in reality an old and 
valued friend. Moreover, they are, or appear to be, 
within easy reach of him ; and he may, if he will, 
walk or drive for days in their midst, without risk, 
and without any special fatigue. 

Adventurous excursions there are, always ready 
and awaiting the adventurous climber. But there 
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is no necessity, in order to enjoy the glorious beauties 
of this romantic region, for any such undertakings. 
Very nearly all its salient points may be explored, 
as our French neighbours have it, en paresseux. 

A walking tour is, and ever must be, to those 
who have sufficient strength of wind, and limb, 
and time, the most thoroughly enjoyable way of 
exploring the country ; but a driving tour across 
the Highlands — the mode of progression adopted by 
the present writer — offers many, indeed a vast num- 
ber of attractions. It is, moreover, neither difficult 
nor particularly costly, since fairly good carriages 
are to be obtained at every Bavarian posting-house ; 
and if hired- by a party of four or five persons, the 
expense is not great. This varies in different parts 
of the country, but on an average may be considered 
about twenty-five to thirty marks (shillings) a day 
for a carriage and pair, and from sixteen to twenty 
marks for an Einspanner — a small one-horse open 
carriage accommodating two persons. 

Moreover, Bavarian coachmen are enterprising. 
It will always be found cheaper, and, as a rule, more 
satisfactory, to hire from a Lohn-Kutscher, if there 
is one in the village, instead of from the hotel-keeper. 
Very often these men are the proprietors as well 
as the drivers of their horses and carriages, and will 
be generally found amenable to a bargain, especially 
if the job is to last over some days or even weeks. 
For there are few who will not be found willing 

6 
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to convey the traveller stage by stage, from one 
end of the country to the other, at so much a day. 
If an arrangement of this kind is entered into, it 
should be clearly understood whether the keep of 
horses and man is to be borne by the owner of the 
carriage or by the traveller, otherwise complications 
may arise. But in other respects the drivers will 
usually be found extremely honest, as well as civil, 
obliging, and intelligent men. 

Return- carriages may frequently be picked up 
at about half the customary rates. As a rule, the 
public stages should be avoided in Bavaria, since, 
to quote from Meyer’s excellent (German) Guidebook 
to Sud-Deutschland — “ they leave much to desire.” 
Formerly, before the introduction of so many rail- 
ways in South Germany, the diligence arrangements 
were better. Now, the only public conveyance 
between the smaller places where railways are not, 
is, as a rule, the post-omnibus, the interior of which 
is decidedly not to be recommended ; the only 
available outside place, beside the coachman, being 
in fine weather almost always appropriated by the 
important official personage known as the Post- 
Schaffner. 

Occasionally, and during the summer months, Stell- 
Wagen, or, as they are perhaps ironically called on 
account of their speed, Eil- Wagen (fast coaches), are 
started by different hotel-proprietors at a somewhat 
higher rate than the Government “posts,” and at 
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more convenient hours. These usually have a kind 
of open coup^ behind the driver, seating three persons, 
which may be secured. 

The old-fashioned diligences are still maintained 
on the route which unites Munich and Innsbruck 

9 

running through Partenkirchen (p. 138) and Mitten- 
wald (p. 231) embracing some of the most delightful 
scenery of the Bavarian Highlands, and passing within 
a few miles of Ober-Ammergau (p. 225), the scene of 
the celebrated Passion-Play. 
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LINDAU, THE GATE OF BAVARIA— THE ALGAU — 
KEMPTEN — FUSSEN. 

I N the tour on which we would invite our 
readers’ company through the Bavarian Hoch- 
laiide, we propose taking, not either of the more 
frequented routes from Munich south, but the 
romantic and less-known by-roads which will be 
found skirting the foot of the Tyrolean Alps, through 
their entire length, and leading us from village to 
village through some of the most delightful and 
wildest scenery to be found in any part of Europe. 

We make Lindau, on the Lake of Constance, our 
starting-point, having probably made our way there 
from the city of Huss, at the northern end of the 
Lake, or from Bregenz on the opposite or south- 
western shore, or by train from Augsburg. 

The Lake of Constance is a huge piece of water, 
forty-four miles in length, and presenting, under many 
aspects, almost the appearance of the sea. Except on 
very clear days its opposite shores are not discernible ; 
and in storm-time, or under pressure of a strong 
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wind, its waters roll and heave in white-crested 
breakers, which have all the appearance and many 
of the effects of true ocean waves. Nor do the 
vessels which are employed to navigate it at all 
detract from the impression of its extent. They 
are all large and powerful steamers, which convey 
the notion of sea- rather than of lake-transit. But 
the fact that the Lake of Constance, or the Bodensee, 
as it is called “ at home,” forms the frontier of no less 
than five countries which divide its shores, gives it 
an importance which it might not otherwise possess, 
since its broad bosom is the high-road along which 
the merchandize of the one travels to the other; and 
the vessels which call at its various ports concern 
themselves not so much with the transit of ciiance- 
travellers or summer-tourists, as with conveying the 
goods of Austria to Germany, of Switzerland to 
Bavaria, or vice versd, as the case may be. 

The position which they thus occupy of frontier- 
towns naturally gives to each of the little lake-ports 
an importance which they would not othenvise 
possess. 

Lindau, situated at the south-west corner of the 
lake, occupies an especially prominent place as 
the one port, the only water outlet of land-locked 
Bavaria, and one of its principal channels of commu- 
nication with other countries. That the little town 
is by no means unconscious of its importance and 
dignity, is quite evident to any one at least who 
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approaches it by water ; and the turn-stone piers 
which hold out embracing arms into the green waters 
of the lake, one crowned by a lighthouse and the 
other by a huge stone lion-rampant, the emblem 
of Bavaria ; the mimic harbour crowded with its 
little fleet of steamers and sailing vessels; the 
bustle and animation of the sunny port and quay, 
present altogether a scene of thoroughly marine 
appearance. 

Lindau is most beautifully situated. It is built 
upon an island, which is united with the mainland of 
Bavaria by a long bridge, the railway being carried in 
the same way over the water. And the view from 
the quay, where are the principal hotels (the Bay- 
rischer Hof — excellent ; the Reiiteman, Linder hof, 
etc.), is extremely charming, embracing, as it does, 
not only the wide expanse of apparently limitless 
water, and the busy little harbour in the foreground, 
but also a grand view of the opposite Tyrolean 
shore of the lake, and the snow-covered range of 
the Vorarlberg Alps. 

Lindau is much sheltered also by hills, which rise 
on the Bavarian territory behind it, and is said to 
be a pleasant autumn and even winter residence. 
The hotels on the quay all face south. 

The town itself, apart from its curious and beautiful 
position, is interesting, having in the style of its archi- 
tecture a good deal of the old Italian ; one especial 
feature being the huge cellars or storehouses beneath 
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the houses, which, being even with the street, raise 
the houses themselves some six or eight feet above 
the pavement. 

Lindau is a very old town, having indeed been 
occupied by the Romans, as the massive remains of 
fortifications, known as the Heidenthurm (heathen’s 
tower), testify. It is said to have been from this 
place that Tiberius and Drusus set out on their 
career of conquest over the wild Teuton tribes, the 
Rhcetians and Vindelici, the Romans at that time 
maintaining a fleet of war- vessels upon the lake. 

St. Gallus, the early apostle of Christianity in 
these parts, is said to have exorcised a whole host 
of demons from Lindau, who were scattered by him 
right and left, some flying to the mountains, and 
some sinking into the lake. Of these latter, the 
huge footprints may still be seen, so it is affirmed, on 
the surface of two isolated rocks, known as the 
Witches’ Stones, which stand out of the water a little 
way from the shore. 

In later times Lindau was a free Imperial city, 
and remained so until 1803, when it fell into the 
hands of Austria. In 1805 it was added to the 
dominions of Bavaria. It is now a flourishing town 
of over 5000 inhabitants, mostly Protestant. It has 
several fine churches and public buildings, including 
a fifteenth century Rathhaus, and boasts a town 
library of 13,000 volumes. 

The walks in the neighbourhood are extremely 
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pretty, and the views from almost every point 
romantic. 

It is the south-western terminus of the Bavarian 
railway, trains running thence direct to Munich in 
five and a half hours. Travellers who are thinking of 
making a tour through the Highlands had best send 
their heavy luggage from Lindau to Munich direct, 
or even on to Salzburg. 

It will, perhaps, not be amiss to state that there 
are three modes and three tariffs for the transport 
of goods : by passenger train ; by what is known as 
Eil- Wagen, or fast goods train ; and by ordinary goods 
train, or Fracht-Zug. The difference in price of all 
these means of transport is considerable, and it is 
quite worth while, for those who will not require 
to meet their luggage for a week or two, to forward 
it by ordinary goods train (Fracht-Zug.) 

The railway officials of the KoniglicJu Reich are, 
as a rule, extremely civil and obliging, and offer a 
fine contrast to the ways and manners of their 
brethren of North Germany. They will be found 
willing to offer strangers every assistance and infor- 
mation, and are especially inclined to be civil to 
the English. 

It need hardly be said that the less luggage taken 
on a walking — or driving — tour the better. For the 
latter, a low flat bag or portmanteau, which can be 
used as a footstool, is the most convenient form — 
nothing, in short, so good as a sack of some coarse 
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dark material, which can be folded small or large 
at pleasure, and which serves the purposes alike of 
pillow, bolster, or footstool. 

The railway should be taken from Lindau as far 
as Immenstadt (44 miles), which is the starting- 
point for an excursion which may be extended over 
some two or three days into the mountainous Algau 
district. 

Immenstadt is most beautifully situated in a 
green valley, bounded by a complete circle of moun- 
tains from 6,000 to 7,000 feet high, whose dark and 
rugged sides are crowned through the greater part 
of the year by a coronal of snow; but the little 
town is otherwise not particularly interesting, and 
the traveller had best avail himself of the small 
branch railway, which, following the left bank of the 
Iller, in half an hour will land him at Southofen, in 
the heart of the Algau (Inns : Engel, Adler, Krone, 
Hirsch). 

This is one of the most romantic and picturesque 
districts of Bavaria; and though the mountains which 
surround it are not of the highest order, they present 
all the true Alpine characteristics of glacier and 
precipice, forest and waterfall. 

The Griinten, which attains the highest elevation 
of 5,400 feet, is easily ascended from Southofen, and 
there is an inn some three-parts of the way up. 
The panorama to be had from the summit is very 
picturesque and extensive. This mountain may be 
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considered the Righi of Bavaria, and numerous ex- 
cursions for the sun-rising and sun-setting are made 
to the mountain-inn, which, however, in luxury of 
accommodation and price, can bear no comparison 
to its Swiss rival. 

The whole district is a very primitive one ; the 
inns of a humble description, although offering at- 
tractions of cleanliness and comfort sufficient to suit 
the taste of moderately-minded travellers, and the 
prices are uniformly low. 

In the neighbourhood of Oberstdorf, a beautifully- 
situated mountain village some two hours’ drive from 
Southofen, a good many country-houses have been 
built by the inhabitants of the Bavarian cities, and 
some boarding houses, or pensions, established. But 
in spite of these modern improvements, the whole 
district is in a wonderfully primitive and unspoiled 
condition, and offers a fruitful field for much enjoy- 
ment of exquisite scenery at a remarkably small 
cost. 

In situation and beauty of surroundings, Oberst- 
dorf has been compared to Berchtesgaden, the 
acknowledged “ gem ” of Bavaria. 

(Oberstdorf inns : Zum Mohren, Sonne, Hirsck.) 

Many charming excursions may be made from 
Oberstdorf, both up the mountains which surround 
it, and through the group of valleys at the head of 
which it is situated ; some of which are of great 
interest and romantic beauty. Of these we may 
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specially mention the Spielmantisau and the Oy 
T/ialen, where, amidst scenes of imposing and lonely 
grandeur, the traveller may track the chamois to his 
lair, or the eagle to his nest. 

There are several passes over the mountains from 
this part of the country into the Austrian Tyrol, 
practicable only for hardy mountaineers in the sum- 
mer months, and best known to those who engage in 
the exciting and dangerous pursuits of smuggling and 
free-shooting, or, as we should term it, poaching, — a 
vast amount of which illicit sport is carried on in the 
mountainous districts of Bavaria, no great, if any, odium 
attaching to an occupation which, in a country com- 
posed of forest and mountain, and abounding with 
game, seems to be of habit, natural and inbred. 

The whole of this district is pastoral, famous for 
its production of cheese and butter, and for its race of 
horned cattle. And the continual musical clanging of 
the herd-bells, and the blue smoke that is seen rising 
now and again from some high-lying stone hut on the 
upland green slopes, add a fresh and living charm to 
almost every landscape. 

In short, Oberstdorf with its surroundings and 
excursions will well repay a stay of some days, and 
should on no account be omitted without thought 
from the programme of the Bavarian tourist. 

Returning once more to Southofen, a post-omnibus 
runs thence in an hour and a quarter to Hinderlang, 
a pretty village of some two thousand inhabitants. 
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where there is a particularly good and comfortable 
country-inn (Adler). 

There are some extremely interesting walks in the 
neighbourhood of Hinderlang, an excursion to the 
romantic Hintersteiner-Thal being among the most 
interesting. In this valley is one of the Klamms or 
rock-bound water-courses which are so characteristic 
of Bavarian Highland scenery, and which are, for the 
most part, made use of in flood time for drifting great 
quantities of forest timber into the rivers into which 
the raging rock-bound mountain torrents empty 
themselves. (Page 1 50.) 

From Hinderlang an Austrian carriol-post (literally 
an open car containing two or three persons besides 
the Post-S chaff ner) runs to Reutte in the Lechthal, 
and it may serve as an accommodation to the lonely 
traveller. But as the road is an extremely romantic 
and beautiful one, it should either be walked or driven 
over in a private carriage, so that stoppages may be 
made at the chief points of interest. 

A winding forest road — a steep ascent all the 
way — leads to the summit of the Jochberg, and to the 
Austrian custom-house of Schattwald. The frontier 
between the Austrian and Bavarian Tyrol is in this 
district extremely irregular ; and it is most curious, 
at least to the English traveller, unaccustomed to such 
vagaries of nationality, to find himself in the course 
of a drive, confronted perhaps even three or four 
times by the striped bar and custom-house, which tell 
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him that he is passing the confines of a new country. 
In fact, he becomes at length so confused in his mind 
between blue-and-white stripes and black-and-yellow 
stripes, that the very ground on which he stands 
seems shaking, metaphorically, beneath him, and he 
is quite unable to say, at any given point, what 
country he is at present travelling in. 

The road now passes through the valley of Than- 
heim, one of the most beautiful of Southern Bavaria, 
with the village of the same name flanked by a 
group of singularly picturesque dolomite peaks, and 
beside the little lake of Haldensee turns towards 
Nesselwang, where it joins the route from Kempten. 

If no time can be spared for this excursion to the 
Algau district, the trains from Lindau can be taken 
on to Kempten, an hour further than Immenstadt, 
the latter part of the journey being through an 
extremely interesting tract of country, — mountainous 
and wooded, and affording a fine view of the glitter- 
ing waters of the Alpensee, by the side of which the 
train makes its way. 

Kempten {Krone) is not particularly interesting, 
except from its history and circumstances. It is a 
very old town, having been a Roman station, and 
subsequently, according to legend, a favourite re- 
sidence of Charlemagne. It consists of two distinct 
portions, — the old town, once a free Imperial city, 
which is situated in the valley and is Protestant ; 
and the new town, which, until the beginning of the 
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century, was an ecclesiastical city belonging to the 
Abbot of Kempten, and which is inhabited by Roman 
Catholics. The Abbey is said to have been founded 
and endowed by Hildegard, wife of Charlemagne, 
in gratitude for the restoration of her husband’s 
affections, and for the establishment of her innocence, 
after she had been falsely accused of infidelity. 

The Abbot’s palace, now used for public offices, 
is an imposing-looking structure ; and the Abbot 
himself, or rather in his official position, was a 
person of considerable importance in the country, 
his dominions extending over some sixty square 
miles, while he kept his Court in the Palace of 
Kempten in truly regal style. That the Abbots of 
Kempten were more powerful than respected is 
evidenced by the popular legend of the gay and 
wicked Abbot with whose body, as soon as the 
breath had left it, the devil flew off, carrying it in 
the shape of a crow, and whose spirit is still supposed 
to haunt the scene of his former revelries. 

Kempten is now a manufacturing town of some 
importance, with several cotton and linen mills, and 
boasting no fewer than twenty-one breweries, whose 
odour gives notice to the traveller that he has now 
arrived at the home and fountain-head of the lightest, 
and brightest, and most wholesome malt-liquor in the 
world. 

From Kempten zx\ Eil-Wagen runs daily in summer 
to Fiissen on the Lech — a drive of some four hours ; 
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the latter part of which is, at least, extremely inte- 
resting and picturesque — passing through a thoroughly 
pastoral district, enlivened by the continual olang 
of the cattle-bells, and where the broad green sweeps 
of sward rising upward to the fir-crowned hills are 
dotted with stone-roofed cottages, and Sennhiitte. 
The road continues to ascend, and gradually creeps 
nearer and nearer to the mountains. On the right, 
the Algau range stands out in picturesque groups. 
Directly in front of the traveller lies the Sauling, — 
the double-nosed “ little sow,” at the foot of which, we 
are told, nestles the castle of Hohenschwangau, which 
we hope shortly to visit. Further away, and looking, 
by reason of its distance, scarcely higher for all its 
crown of snow than its neighbour-peaks, rises the 
Zugspitze, which towers lo.ooo feet above Parten- 
kirchen. Some half-way between Kempten and 
Fiissen on the mountain side is Bad Sulzbrunn, with 
its big hotel and crowd of summer visitors. 

The scenery grows momentarily in interest, and 
assumes a more distinctly Alpine character; to which 
the stone cottages, their broad-eaved roofs held on by 
huge grey boulders, and the constant musical jangle 
of the cattle-bells, add all their effect. 

At Nesselwang — a clean and rather picturesque 
village of wooden houses, beautifully situated at the 
foot of the Alpspitze — the road from Hinderlang 
and the Algau district joins the route we have been 
taking from Kempten. 
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The most beautiful portion of the two drives is yet 
to come. 

Here we enter the deep, narrow, and picturesque 
gorge, known as the Gacht Pass, the sides of which 
rise perpendicularly from the valley in walls of solid 
rock ; the heights crowned, for the most part, with rich 
dark foliage, from amidst which, here and there, the 
crumbling towers of a ruined castle may be seen peep- 
ing. On the left stand out in bold relief the twin 
ruined castles of Freiburg and Eiserburg, while a little 
farther on one glistening white tower, the Falkenstein, 
rises from a framework of dark pines. 

The whole of this district, known generally as the 
Pfronten, is rich in legends both of buried treasures 
hidden away under the mountains or around the 
ruins of the old castles which crown the hills, and it 
also has the honour of possessing a special race of 
ghosts ; a troubled and unhappy race, however, 
since they are supposed to be the unquiet spirits of 
unjust judges and all who have sworn false oaths and 
dealt oppressively. It must be imagined from this 
circumstance that the neighbourhood was, at one 
time, rather famous for such worthies. Be this as it 
may, they still continue to annoy their kind, and 
make night hideous, with their sighs and groanings, 
— although of late years, since the “good” Emperor 
Joseph II. caused them to be solemnly exorcised, 
they have neither been so troublesome nor so 
numerous as formerly. 

7 
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The Pass gradually widens out into a broad, green 
valley known as the Vilsthal, studded with chalets and 
farms, and girt in on all sides by mountains which 
seem to rise perpendicularly, like walls, out of the 
grass-green flat of the valley. 

The Austrian frontier, and the town or village of 
Vilstadt are passed, and the little river Vils empties 
itself into the blue, broad stream of the Lech. 

The road to Fiissen turns left, that to Reutte to the 
right. Taking the way to Fiissen we cross the pale 
blue river, and find ourselves in a romantic valley, or 
rather defile, following the course of the stream — 
winding as it winds — with a wall of towering rock on 
each side of us, which twists and turns in such a man- 
ner that faith alone can guide us on the path we are 
to follow, since at every moment it seems as though 
we were about to dash ourselves on the fern-clad 
fortifications in front of us, or to plunge headlong into 
the pale blue water of the boulder-laden river. 

We are turning our backs upon the higher moun- 
tains, with their snow caps and glistening charms, and 
yet so beautiful is the way before us, that we have 
scarcely time or inclination for a backward glance ; so 
rich and fresh are the glowing lights upon the foliage- 
clad hills, among which we are taking our devious 
course, that we have no regrets to waste upon the 
alpine grandeurs which half-an-hour since were 
claiming all our admiring glances. 

The most charming point of the road, which was. 
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it may be stated, blasted out of the rock by the 
Emperor Joseph about a hundred years ago, is at 
Weishaus, where is a romantically situated hotel, 
much frequented in the summer months. Bavaria is 
now re-entered, and half-a-mile before reaching Fiissen, 
the river Lech forms a very imposing fall, — which is 
well seen from the road, — the noise of which is heard 
at a considerable distance. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FUSSEN — HOHENSCHWANGAU. 

F USSEN is a romantically-situated and pictu- 
resque little town on the banks of the Lech, 
commanded by a fine old mediaeval castle on the 
heights overhanging the river. The castle was once 
the princely residence of the Bishops of Augsburg. 
It is now used as a prison and poor-house. Fiissen is 
a very ancient town, having indeed been a Roman 
station, known as Fauces Jidice, or Fatices Alpium, 
from its position at the Jaws of the ravine. In later 
days, however, the significance of the title was lost. 
From Fauces it degenerated into Fauzen ; in later 
times to Fiissen, and the town perpetuates the mis- 
nomer by claiming two feet as its coat of arms. 

From its position at the foot of the Alps, and at 
the head of the rocky defile leading through the 
mountains into the Tyrol and thence to Italy, Fiissen 
has always been a place of some importance, both 
stragetically and commercially. Up to the end of 
the last century it was a constant bone of contention 
among many claimants, but it has finally, it may be 
supposed, settled into the possession of Bavaria by 
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a convention, signed in the town, between the Empress 
Maria Theresa and the Elector Maximilian III. 

The inns are excessively primitive, but the tra- 
veller will in them meet with cleanliness and extreme 
civility. {Post, in the town ; Mohr, near the bridge, 
with a good view of the river and mountains, opposite 
the quaintly-frescoed Spital Kapelle.) 

The little town is an old-fashioned, deserted-looking 
place of some two or three streets, but in truth it is 
busier than it looks. Several large manufactories are 
carried on in or near it, and the quietude that at 
normal times prevails in it, is owing rather to the 
close occupation of its people than to the paucity of 
their numbers. When the mills pour out their busy 
workers the whole place is transformed. 

The chief sights of the town are, of course, the 
twelfth-century castle and adjoining churches, which 
occupy so conspicuous a position in every view. The 
only parts of the castle exhibited to strangers are the 
handsome old Ritter-Saal, with a fine ceiling, and the 
chapel, both restored by King Ludwig within recent 
years. 

The adjoining abbey church of St. Magnus is 
interesting. The abbey dates from a very early 
period, having been founded, it is asserted, by the 
saint himself, — a companion of the better-known St. 
Gallus, one of the earliest preachers of Christianity in 
Germany ; in proof of which fact various relics of the 
saint are exhibited in the church, including, among 
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Other things, a walking-stick which he used to destroy 
serpents and other vermin, and which has ever since 
been credited with a miraculous power in this respect. 
Indeed, so great was the reputation of the miracle- 
working staff, that it was, until very lately at least, the 
custom to send for it, whenever vermin of any kind 
became troublesome in the fields or houses. That it 
was considerably in demand we may also gather from 
a record still preserved at the village of Ober-Ammer- 
gau, certifying that on one occasion, when the crops 
were being destroyed by an army of mice, and appli- 
cation was, in consequence, made for St. Magnus’ 
wand, the request was perforce refused on the ground 
that the staff was not “at home,” having, in fact, a 
previous engagement in another quarter. 

The crypt of the church is very old, probably of the 
tenth century, and is considered one of the most 
ancient ecclesiastical buildings in Bavaria. The pre- 
sent church, which was built in 1701, exhibits all the 
peculiar decorations of eighteenth-century taste. It 
is very massively gilt, and adorned with facings of 
marble. The pulpit consists of a crowd of chubby- 
faced, gilt-winged cherubs. In a side-chapel is a 
curious painting of the Dance of Death. 

The abbey-buildings near the church are now used 
as manufactories and storehouses, and present a some- 
what forlorn and deserted appearance. 

Several pretty walks and drives may be taken from 
Fussen, the chief point of view in the immediate 
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vicinity being the Calvarlenbcrg, half-an-hour’s walk 
from the church on the right bank of the river. A 
pedestrian may combine a visit to this point with 
that to the castle of Hohenschwangau by passing 
down the east side of the Calvarienberg towards the 
Schwansee, a little lake which will have attracted 
the traveller’s gaze from the height, and which lies 
at the foot of the castle. The road is not difficult 
to find, but it is a good hour’s walk or more from the 
Calvarienberg, and moderate walkers will do well 
to reserve their forces for Hohenschwangau, the 
neighbourhood of which will well repay a whole 
morning or afternoon devoted to it. 

The drive thence from Fiissen is about three miles, 
the road for a short time following the course of the 
river, and then entering the royal grounds, and ap- 
proaching the palace by a long straight avenue 
through park-like plantations. The whole neigh- 
bourhood of the castle is laid out in drives and walks 
which offer a pleasing variety to the pedestrian ; but 
with the exception of the main approach, carriages 
are not allowed on “the royal drives,” the object of 
King Ludwig — his main object in life, indeed — being 
to keep himself retired, and out of sight of his loyal 
and loving subjects. They are, in very truth, es- 
pecially in the Highland districts, both, and have 
come to regard the hidden life of their young mon- 
arch as something to be spoken of with reverence, 
and to look upon the mystery in which he shrouds 
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his slightest actions with something very near akin 
to awe. 

It says a good deal for the inborn loyalty of the 
Bavarian people that, in spite of the very extraordi- 
nary proceedings of King Ludwig, they have not lost 
respect for him. And in truth, the life of the young 
recluse is so pure, and his desire to improve the con- 
dition of his people is so evident, that he has many 
claims upon their good feeling. 

King Ludwig spends a good portion of his time 
at Hohenschwangau, being much interested in the 
building of a new palace there, which is to supersede 
the present picturesque but inconveniently small 
Residenz. What he should require a larger dwelling 
for — seeing that even when space allows, he keeps no 
Court, and never has more than one or two attendants 
about him — it would be difficult to say. And the 
number of his present Highland castles is so great, 
that it is difficult to understand his multiplying them 
further ; but as he is buying land and building new 
palaces in more than one other place in South Bavaria, 
it must be supposed that the brick-and-mortar mania 
which has affected so many lower heads, has seized, 
with more or less of violence, on the royal Bavarian ; 
and the delightful situation of and outlook from the 
new Sckloss seem in themselves sufficient excuses for 
its being. 

But of this more farther on. 

The traveller who takes a drive from Fiissen to 
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Hohenschwangau will probably put up at the pretty 
little inn Alpenrose, which stands at the foot of the 
Castle rock, opposite the royal stables, and which was, 
we imagine, intended for the refreshment and enter- 
tainment of the royal servants, since otherwise its 
existence in this stranger-banned spot would be inex- 
plicable ; but it is, all the same, a sufficiently pleasant 
resting-place for the passing traveller, and in its seclu- 
sion and completely sylvan surroundings might well be 
hailed as a haven of peace by the storm-tossed denizen 
of the outer world. 

Thence the visitor will make his way to the palace, 
either by the King’s Drive, which winds in steep 
and regular curves up the side of the rock under a 
bower of trees, and with living hedgerows of trailing 
ivy and ferns, or by a series of wooden steps which 
mount the hill in shorter and steeper fashion. He 
will probably ascend by the one way and descend by 
the other. 

Although visitors are not permitted to drive in the 
king’s plantations, no objection whatever is made to 
their walking through all parts — even in the royal 
garden, which is extremely picturesque, and contains 
three handsome fountains ; and the whole of the 
mountain-side is laid out in walks and drives well 
shaded by trees, and provided here and there with 
rustic seats. A variety of excursions is thus afforded, 
which may delightfully enough wear away the long 
hours of a summer’s day, while those who take delight 
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in sketching or botanizing, will scarcely be content 
with one day spent under the homely but hospitable 
roof ofj mine host of the Alpenrose. 

Even when the king or tdie queen-mother is oc- 
cupying the Castle, permission is given to visitors to 
see some portions of it during certain hours of the day ; 
and as the two rarely, owing to the difficulty of ac- 
commodating their retinue, are in residence at the same 
time, one or other of their suites of apartments may, 
as a rule, be seen. The Castle, which is a singular- 
looking building of yellow stone, entirely covers a 
pinnacle or pedestal of rock, which appears to have 
been violently separated from the adjacent mountain, 
and is thus completely isolated, and surrounded on all 
sides by a ravine. Its position — lying as it does within 
an amphitheatre of richly forest-clad mountains, and 
between two lakes — is a singularly picturesque one, 
and most delightful views are to be had from all 
sides of it. 

The castle stands on the site of a fort erected 
by the Romans, — the peculiar advantages of its 
position having doubtless been patent to those 
wise strategists, — and was built by the late king, 
Maximilian. 

In the Middle Ages a baronial castle held its place, 
which was owned by the Dukes of Suabia. Rudolph 
of Suabia is said to have inhabited it; and legend 
relates that it was here that Conradin, the fifteen-year- 
old Emperor, bade farewell to his mother when 
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Starting on his ill-omened journey to Italy to lay 
claim to the iron crown. 

The Castle was at this time known as Schwanstein, 
or Schwangau — the haunt of the swan ; and a race of 
these stately birds has ever since had its home on the 
placid waters of the mountain-tarn which lies at the 
foot of the rock. 

After being destroyed, the Castle was rebuilt 
somewhere about 1540, but at the beginning of this 
century had again fallen into ruins. In this condition 
the late king, Maximilian, then Crown Prince, bought 
the property for the sum, it is .said, of 200 florins {£, 2 <S). 

He shortly afterwards restored and rebuilt the 
historic old Castle, and devoted much of his time to 
.superintending its decorations. He retained for the 
new building the old name of the Swan’s Haunt, which 
its secluded and romantic situation seemed entirely 
to suit ; and associated it in its decorations with the 
old popular German legend of the Swan-knight, — 
better known to us under the name of Lohengrin, — 
and with other saga of the mythical or heroic 
period of Teuton folk-lore. 

All the walls are frescoed with these romantic 
legends, or with pictures representing the legendary 
history of the Castle and its early occupants. In 
the first or principal floor, which contains the queen’s 
apartments, are : the Hall of the Swan-knight ; the 
Schyrensaal, a room containing eight pictures from 
Bavarian history by Lindenschmitt ; the Bertha room, 
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or history of the birth of Charlemagne; and the 
Lady’s room, adorned with frescoes illustrating the 
life of a lady in the Middle Ages. In the king’s 
apartments — a suite of small, irregular rooms, which 
occupy the second floor of the building — are : the 
Hall of the Heroes, illustrating scenes from the 
Niebelungenlied ; the room of the Hohenstaufen, with 
historical paintings ; the room of the Guelphs, with 
scenes from the life of Henry the Lion ; the Autharis 
room, representing the wooing of the Princess Theo- 
linda by the Lombard king (p. 4); and the Hall of 
the Knights, with scenes of mediaeval chivalry. Most 
of the frescoes are by Lindenschmitt and Schwind. 

The little study and simply-furnished sleeping- 
room of the recluse young king, possess a considerable 
amount of melancholy interest. It is said that when 
at the Castle, he scarcely ever leaves these rooms ; 
but the view from the oriel window of the study, 
over the pure glistening Alpsee, and the dark pine- 
clad mountains, flanked by their background of snowy 
Alp, is so fair a one, that it may well be enough to 
content even a kingly gaze. In the study, a good 
though small library, and a piano, testify to the king’s 
favourite occupations ; and the various objets de vertn 
and knicknacks which ornament the apartment 
prove that though solitary in his habits, he is at 
least not ascetic. 

As we have said, the present Swan Castle is 
inconveniently small; and for this reason, probably, 
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the king spends, as a rule, no more than a week or 
two of the year at it, his favourite Highland retreat 
being at Lindenhof, a hunting-box in the midst of 
the forest, not far from Ammergau ; Hohenschwangau 
being chiefly occupied by the queen-mother. But 
when the new Castle is completed, the people of 
Fiissen look forward to the pleasure of claiming 
their sovereign more often as a near neighbour, — it 
would be a mistake to say, to the honour of seeing 
him amongst them, for probably the only indication 
of his presence will be the sudden rush and whirl 
of his carriage wheels in the dead of night ; or, in 
winter, the ringing of his sleigh-bells, heard indis- 
tinctly, as in a dream, from beneath the luxurious 
down of their Federdecker — for with King Ludwig 
as with King Henry of old — 

“ Uneasy lies the head that wears the crown.” 

All the same, the completion of the new Residenz is 
looked forward to with keen interest; and in the mean- 
time it employs, and maintains the loyalty of, a large 
number of work-people. 

The new Schloss is being built on a spur of the 
Berzenkopf, almost immediately opposite to the old 
castle, but on a much greater elevation, and in a 
position which commands a finer and more extensive 
view on every side. It has been for some years in 
course of erection; but now that it is approaching 
completion, visitors are not permitted ingress, certain 
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persons — it is to be hoped not Englishmen — having 
taken occasion of the permission hitherto granted 
them, to cut their initials on the walls, and otherwise 
deface them. 

The slope on which the Neu Schwanstein stands is 
thickly covered with pines and other forest-trees, 
through which a great variety of paths and several 
drives are cut, and which afford an almost endless 
variety of shady and delightful walks and scrambles. 
A favourite point of view is the Jiigend, a clearing in 
the forest at a considerable elevation, where a kind of 
natural platform has been railed round and provided 
with seats, for the rest and refreshment of the 
climber. 

The prospect thence is an entrancing one, em- 
bracing the broad plain, the course of the Lech, and 
no less than four lakes — to the extreme right, the 
glistening little Muhlbergersee, far away in front the 
Hopfensee, and immediately beneath the spectator 
the twin Schwansee and Alpsee, whose waters darkly 
reflect the forest-covered heights which gird them 
round. Between these, on a little wooded promon- 
tory, which seems dwarfed and insignificant by the 
height to which we have reached, stands the gleaming 
yellow castle of Hohenschwangau, and at its back 
rise magnificently skyward the bare double pinnacles 
of the Sauling, — doubly bare, too, it would seem, in 
contrast to the rich forest growth which clothes the 
lower hills clustering at their feet. 
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The scene is altogether one of singular and varied 
beauty, — a beauty which, setting aside the weird 
charms of Alpine snows and sparkling glaciers, could 
hardly be surpassed by any prospect in Switzerland. 

From the Jugend, a walk of but a few minutes leads 
'towards the back of the mountain to a ravine, over 
which an iron suspension bridge, known as the 
Marienbriicke, and constructed by Ziebland, hangs at 
a dizzy height of 300 feet. It is upon this gorge that 
the back of the new palace will look. On an oppo- 
site height will be seen the ruins of an ancient castle 
known as Vorder, or the fornver Schuangau. 

The way over the bridge leads by a steep and narrow 
path along the banks of the stream — which, from the 
giddy height of the bridge, will be seen dashing and 
foaming far below in the depths of the valley — to 
what are known as the Royal chamois-stables; and on 
the way thither the waterfall of the Pollat — the stream 
which we have seen careering wildly through the 
valley — will be approached. 

The fall is a handsome one of some seventy feet, 
and with a considerable body of water. Its surround- 
ings are excessively romantic and natural. The word 
may seem, at first sight, an inappropriate one as 
applied to such a scene, but those who know how 
their ideals have been spoiled and their pleasure chased 
away by the too often theatrical surroundings and 
tourist-accommodation of waterfalls in Switzerland 
and elsewhere, will understand the enjoyment afforded 
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by a' thoroughly unspoiled sylvan scene, and an 
unbroken solitude. 

There are many other walks and small excursions 
in this delightful locality which would, according to 
the favourite German word, be found lohnend. The 
Pindar splatz, a little clearing in the forest to which 
King Ludwig in his earlier days was much in the habit 
of retiring to study and read his favourite authors, 
and which affords beautiful views of the Alpsee and 
the Sauling, etc., may especially be mentioned; and 
a well shaded though somewhat stony path may be 
followed entirely round the Alpsee. The latter is 
an excursion of perhaps an hour and a half. 

Altogether, those who have a day or two at their 
disposal cannot, if they are only favoured with fine 
weather, do better than put up for a couple of nights 
at the pretty little Alpenrose inn, and devote them- 
selves to an exploration of the neighbourhood. 

From Hohenschwangau a carriage may be taken 
through the forest and over the hills to Ober-Ammer- 
gau by way of the Graswang Valley and Ettal. The 
road is a picturesque one; but as by availing ourselves 
of it we should lose several points of interest, we shall 
invite our readers’ company on the more circuitous^ 
but more interesting route which takes us by Reutte 
on the Austrian frontier, and Partenkirchen — perhaps 
of all others the most delightful place in the Bavarian 
Highlands. 
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FROM FUSSEN TO REUTTE— REUTTE TO NAS- 
SEREIT OVER THE FERNPASS. 




Those who pro- 
ceed on foot from 
Hohen schwa ngau 
to Reutte need not 
retrace their steps 
to Fiissen, but may- 
follow the king’s 
road through the 
park, which falls 
into the high-road 
below the custom- 
house, and saves a 
considerable dis- 
tance. 

Those who drive 
from Fiissen will 
return through the 
picturesque valley 
of the Lech, past the little chapel of St. Mangtritt, 
built over a spot where, according to the legend. 
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St. Magnus, pursued by a wild beast, sprang safely 
across the ravine and the waterfall, leaving foot- 
prints on the rock which are still to be seen ! 
Hence we reach the defile, which is known as the 
Kniepass (p. 99), where the road winds grandly 
between lofty verdure-clad rocks. 

The little river Vils is seen flowing into the Lech 
from the west, where the road turns towards Vilstadt 
and Nesselwang (p. 94). 

The Lech is crossed at Pinzwang, the first Austrian 
village, and again at Pflach. The defile opens out 
into a flat and grassy plain completely surrounded by 
mountains, which has not inaptly been termed “The 
Picture Gallery of the Lechthal ; ” for in truth with 
such regularity and, as it were, arrangement of effect 
are the various peaks grouped round the almost cir- 
cular plain, that they strike one oddly enough with 
a sense of having something artificial about them. 

The little plain has evidently been at one time the 
bed of a lake, mountain-girt on all sides ; it is now a 
verdant stretch, — as flat and as green as a billiard- 
table, — from which the mountains rise sheer up into 
the blue sky with bare, brown fronts, and, more often 
than not, snow-capped heads, a height of from 5,000 
to 8,000 feet, and with a vision of yet higher ranges 
beyond. 

Across this green expanse, the pale blue Lech 
winds a tortuous way, after breaking away from the 
narrow defile, at the entrance to which stands Reutte, 
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our destination, — a most beautifully-situated little town 
at the edge, as it were, of the ancient lake, and at the 
point where the mountain-wall divides to give the 
stream — which has hitherto been a tumbling mountain- 
child — a freer course through the wide world. 

Reutte is a quaint, irregularly-built little town — 
busy not only from its position at the head of the 
pass leading to the Tyrol, but also on its own ac- 
count, with cotton- and paper-mills, which will be 
found lining the banks of the stream. 

It possesses one or two very good inns {Post, 
Krone, HirscJi ) ; and from its own romantic and beau- 
tiful position, and from the variety of interesting 
excursions which may be made from it, is well suited 
as headquarters for some days. 

Those travellers who have chosen the route by 
Immenstadt and through the Algau, which we would 
again recommend in preference to that by Kempten, 
will reach Reutte direct from Hinderlang. An Eil- 
wagen runs in summer between these two places. 

Making Reutte his headquarters, the traveller can 
then quite as easily visit Fiissen and Hohenschwan- 
gau — which should on no account be omitted — as 
by the other route. 

Very good carriages can be had from the Post inn. 

One of the most interesting excursions to be taken 
from Reutte is to follow the Post-road over the pass 
leading into the Tyrol ; for though Reutte is Austrian, 
it is so by a perfectly arbitrary arrangement, seeing 
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that it is on the Bavarian side of the Alps, and is 
separated from the Tyrol proper by a mountainous 
ridge bristling to this day with ancient fortresses, 
which proclaim it the boundary-line between two 
distinct countries. By what right Austria has in this 
spot crept over to the north side of the mountains 
it would be difficult to say. 

From Reutte to Nassereit, — about twenty-four 
miles, — the scenery is most attractive and romantic. 
The road should either be walked or driven over in 
an open carriage. There is a post-carriage which 
runs all the way to Innsbruck ; but as this leaves 
Reutte in the evening, it is quite useless for the pur- 
pose of seeing or enjoying the scenery, and only 
affords one out of many examples of the very in- 
different arrangements which are made in Germany 
for the convenience of the travelling public. Indeed, 
it would often seem that the Government in its 
ordering of stage-coach — that is to say, post-carriage — 
accommodation, does its utmost to annoy and in- 
convenience travellers ; a policy which tnust surely be 
a short-sighted one, and which is less easily borne in 
these days of “touring-made-easy” than it might have 
been a hundred years ago. 

Beyond Reutte the road leaves the river Lech, and 
begins to ascend in a line due south to the Ehrenburg 
Klause (defile), a narrow passage between high rocks, 
which was fortified even in Roman times, and which 
was the base of the operations of the Ostrogothic 
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King Theodoric. In the Middle Ages the fortress of 
Ehrenburg was the theatre of many struggles. It 
was believed absolutely impregnable until stormed 
in 1552 by the Elector Maurice of Saxony, who 
marched through the pass with 22,000 men, and 
narrowly escaped surprising the Emperor Charles V. 
at Innsbruck. The Emperor was compelled to fly for 
safety to the mountains, being carried in a litter on 
account of ill-health. 

Twice during the Thirty Years’ War Ehrenburg 
resisted the Swedes, but was taken by the Duke 
of Bavaria at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Just a hundred years later it was given up 
to the French, who dismantled the fortress, and 
Time has completed the work of destruction. There 
is a good path up to the ruin. 

The defile opens out into a green valley, where is 
the small and poor village of Heiterwang, built on the 
bed of a former lake. At the little inn of this village 
it is recorded that the Emperor Joseph II. once 
alighted. It is the one historical event of the place. 
The little lake of Heiterwang is seen on the left. 

The road now makes a great curve, and does 
not recur to its southerly direction until the summit 
of the pass is reached. It continues to ascend 
gradually, passing by one or two small villages, and 
with ever-varying views of frowning mountain ranges 
and snow-capped peaks. At one point there is a 
fine view of the snowy Zugspitze, the highest of 
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the Wetterstein range, but this is again lost by 
another turn of the road. 

The high-lying village of Liihn recalls in its name 
an old German word for avalanche, the fate which 
has more than once during the course of ages over- 
taken it. With the singular tenacity and, as it 
would seem, foolhardiness of the dwellers among 
daily dangers, it has, however, in each case been 
rebuilt upon the very site of the disaster. A record 
of the several catastrophes is found on a memorial 
in the church. The village stands on the ridge 
which divides the watersheds of the rivers Lech 
and Loisach. It is, in fact, the birthplace of the 
latter stream, whose infant course the road now fol- 
lows as far as Lermoos. {Drei Mohren, good ; Post.) 

This little town, which lies in the midst of a 
wide green valley (a moss, or morass, as its name 
implies), is almost entirely surrounded by mountain 
ranges of great beauty and magnificence, and is, 
indeed, one of the most romantic spots to be found 
in the Tyrolean Alps. 

On the one side of it rise the bare and rugged 
rocks of the Wetterstein-Gebirge. Somewhat to 
the north the snowy Zugspitze rears its lofty 
head 10,000 feet into the clear blue sky ; though, 
in truth, it scarcely appears to assert its superiority 
over its neighbour-peak of the Wetterschroffen (9064 
feet). 

To the south-east rises the imposing and pic- 
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turesque form of the stately Sonnenspitz, which 
rivals, if it does not from this point surpass in gran- 
deur, the massive and somewhat shapeless block of 
the Wetterstein. 

At the foot of the Wetterstein lies the wide- 
spreading village of Ehrwald, separated from Lermoos 
by the before-mentioned moss, or morass, the remains 
of some primeval forest, as is testified by the various 
trees which are from time to time dug up from 
below the surface ; and, subsequently, it is believed 
to have been the bed of a lake into which the 
smaller mountain-lakes of the neighbourhood pro- 
bably found an outlet. It is now busy with saw- 
mills, smelting furnaces, and charcoal-burners’ huts ; 
but the traveller unacquainted with the locality 
had best avoid danger by keeping to the road 
which skirts it, which affords delightful views of the 
mountains on all sides, and by eschewing footpaths 
across the bog which may lead him — who shall say 
whither ? 

We continue to follow the high-road into the 
Tyrol and to Innsbruck, and have now arrived at 
the most beautiful and interesting portion of the 
route. Our aim is to reach Nassereit, where, at the 
homely but comfortable Post inn, we shall find 
excellent quarters, and where we should do well 
to linger a day or more. 

The portion of the pass between Lermoos and 
Nassereit, and for a few miles beyond the latter 
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village, is to be reckoned among some of the sublimest 
scenery that Europe can offer. If possible, it should 
be taken on foot, — the distance between the two 
places is but nine miles, and will well repay a 
leisurely walk. The road is excellent the whole 
way ; the old road, which was steep, being now 
abandoned in favour of a newer and better, if 
possibly a less picturesque way. The views are, 
however, finest in coming from the south northwards, 
and we therefore advise the traveller who is not 
intending to proceed to Innsbruck, but is only 
making an excursion from Reutte for the sake of 
the scenery of the pass, to take carriage to Nassereit, 
and to walk back to Lermoos. He will also be 
descending for two-thirds of the way. 

After leaving Lermoos the road ascends through 
thick forest between two small lakes, the Mitter and 
Weissen Sees, — insignificant except for the sparkling 
green colour of their waters ; a short way farther on, 
as the road ascends rapidly, the Blindsee, a tolerably 
large lake, completely surrounded and overshadowed 
by forests and lofty mountains, which reflect them- 
selves upon its dark green surface, is seen far below 
on the right. 

On the summit of the pass (4093 feet), called Auf- 
detn Fern, or the Jochhohe of the Fernpass, six miles 
from Lermoos, and three-and-a-quarter from Nassereit, 
there is an inn where refreshments may be had. 

The view from this point is remarkably fine and 
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extensive, embracing a grand and varied panorama 
of forest and winding river, mountain and valley, 
of snowy alp, frowning rocks, sparkling green lakes, 
half-hidden away under shadowy trees, and rough 
log-chalets dotting verdant slopes. This ridge divides 
the watersheds of the Lech and the Inn. 

A little to the right the old road leads past a 
deserted inn, on which is an inscription testifying to 
the fact of the Elector Maurice of Saxony having 
marched over the pass with his army when he de- 
scended upon Charles V. in the Tyrol. 

The old road, which was some two miles shorter 
than the new, descends rapidly down the western 
slope of the mountain, being partly hewn out of the 
rock, — passing by, or rather through, the castle of 
Fernstein, which was built across it as a defence and 
barrier, and which actually checked for a day and a 
half the advancing army of Maurice of Saxony. 

It is a quaint and interesting memorial — half-ruined 
and deserted as it is — of the days when high-roads 
could be closed by barred doors, and of the decay of 
all such barriers of civilization and progress. 

The crumbling rock-gateway is not, however, the 
only curious memento of past and (surely) worse times 
to be found on the route across the Tyrolean Alps. 
The traveller will not fail to have remarked at various 
points of the road picturesque wayside chapels, or now 
and then a deserted-looking little burial-ground. They 
are records, not only of the ordinary dangers of the 
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road in bygone times, but recall also the ravages of 
a terrible scourge which, one scarcely knows why, 
seems to have left its traces on this route more dis- 
tinctly than on any other of the great highways 
leading from Southern to Central Europe. They 
are, for the most part, memorials of persons who died 
of the plague while on their journey across the moun- 
tains ; and instances of this did not, it would appear, 
cease to occur until the seventeenth century. But it 
is probable that deaths which were the result of quite 
other causes might have been, from popular tradition, 
or for want of a more scientific name, attributed to 
this cause. The number of deaths, from whatever 
cause, of which there is evidence, proves the large 
amount of traffic which found its way in the later 
Middle Ages by this route. 

The new road, constructed in 1856, descends into 
the valley by a series of gradual curves, affording a 
succession of exquisite views ; and in the glow of the 
sunlight, with which it is to be hoped the traveller is 
favoured, the scene is most enchanting. It would, 
indeed, be a mistake to pass through this interesting 
country during a spell of bad weather, which we may 
assure the tourist, for his comfort, is not generally of 
very long continuance among the mountains, one or 
two bad days being, as a rule, followed by the most 
brilliant sunshine and colouring. It is best to consult 
the local authorities as to the probable humour of the 
skies, before starting on any expedition for the enjoy- 
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ment of which bright and clear weather is a necessity. 
The Lowlander who trusts to his usual sagacity as to 
the signs of the times, will constantly find himself at 
fault when dealing with the coquettish spirit of the 
mountain-mist. He will start on a long walk under 
clearest skies, cloakless, and perhaps, if he be more 
than ordinarily venturesome, umbrella-less, to return 
in the course of a few hours befogged, and probably 
drenched. If he consult a weather-wise peasant of 
the mountains, he will often be able to make much 
use of a brilliantly clear day resulting from the most 
unpromising of mornings. 

The Highlander is, as a rule, not only wise for the 
present, but for the future ; he is a prophet, and will 
tell you, with something like absolute certainty, not 
only what sort of weather the day will produce, but 
what to-morrow will be, and the day after, or even 
the following week. 

Those who have long dwelt among the mountains 
seem to grow into a sort of sympathy with Nature in 
her wilder forms, and to understand the expression of 
her variable face to an extent which is surprising to 
us who can see no method either in her madness or 
in her smiles. 

Yet, in spite of the apparent caprice, method there 
undoubtedly is, and a certain cycle and regularity of 
cause and effects, which those who watch closely are 
soon able to trace, and which render mountaineering, 
in the matter of weather at least, a far less hazardous 
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experience than any outdoor enterprises in our own 
absolutely unreliable climate. 

To return to the Fernpass and the descent towards 
the valley of the Inn. 

As the road winds in great sweeps down the 
east side of the mountain, it seems as though the 
traveller were gazing down into some pictured scene 
of wondrous effect and beauty, or perhaps into a glass 
in which a landscape is reflected, perfect, yet in 
miniature. Mountain, forest, valley, lake, castle, and 
chcilet, each contributes its share to fill the magic 
mirror ; each, as a fresh turn is taken, exhibits itself 
in some new and yet more striking position. 

In the depths of the profound pine-clad ravine, 
two emerald-green lakes glisten like gems amid 
their forest-setting. From the largest of these, the 
Fernstein-See, rises a hillock crowned with the pic- 
turesque ruins of the Castle Sigmundsburg, once a 
considerable fortress which commanded the pass, 
subsequently a hunting-box of the Archduke Sig- 
mund, from whom it takes its name. On the right 
will be seen, towering above the road, the ancient 
fortifications of the old guard-tower of Fernstein, 
of which we have previously spoken. At the foot 
of the castle rock is a little inn, the Fernstein (not 
good), where the old road once more joins the new. 
Shortly afterwards Nassereit is reached. An excur- 
sion should be taken from Nassereit a few miles 
farther still on the road to Innsbruck, to the point 
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where a view can be had into the valley of the Inn — 
that is to say, to a distance of some nine miles. (At 
Obermeimingen, nine and a quarter miles, there is 
a good inn, the Speckbacher, where a halt can con- 
veniently be made.) 

The road, after passing Nassereit, leads for about 
six miles entirely through forest, crossing the valley 
and making a long winding ascent — through a famous 
honey-producing country — to reach the uplands at 
the foot of the Mieminger Berg, crossing thence 
into the valley of the Inn. 

The view as the road descends is simply mag- 
nificent. Far beneath is spread the wide valley, 
through which the river is seen serpentining its way, 
its banks dotted here and there with chalets and 
cottages. To the right, in the valley, a stately round 
tower, once the donjon-keep of the Castle of Klamm, 
famous or infamous for the audacity of its robber 
lords, rises from the surrounding pine-forest. To the 
east, in Ihe background, there come into view the 
mountains which surround Innsbruck, of which the 
loftiest, the Solstein, rises to a height of over 9,000 
feet ; and immediately opposite to the spectator 
glisten the diamond-hued glaciers of the Octzthal. 

A day will be well spent in coming from Nassereit 
for this view. 

This is the climax, and farther than this the journey 
by road to Innsbruck would be found tedious and un- 
interesting. The traveller is therefore advised to 
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return to Lermoos, and either from that place or from 
Reutte to take carriage to Partenkirchen, which may | 
be called the headquarters of the Bavarian Highlands. 
The cross-road from Lermoos to Partenkirchen is not 
much longer than that from Reutte; but though it 
affords beautiful views from time to time of the 
Zugspitze, and is for the greater part of the way 
through thick forest, it is' not by any means so inte- 
resting nor so picturesque a route as that from Reutte. 
We shall therefore retrace our steps to that town, and 
after resting a night at the friendly Post, hope for a 
fine and clear morning for one of the most delightful 
excursions by sparkling lake and wooded mountain 
which can be taken in a land where it would scarcely 
be too much to say, that all roads lead to beauty. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RUETTE TO PARTENKIRCHEN. 

T here is no post communication between these 
two places, but it is a route strongly recom- 
mended for beauty and variety. A carriage should 
be hired (two horses, 20 to 25 marks; an Einspanncr 
for two persons, from 16 to 18 marks). The drive 
occupies from six to seven hours, being a distance 
only of twenty-four miles, but the hills are heavy. 

The Einspanner, or one-horse vehicle, is, it may 
be remarked in passing, a little open carriage akin to 
a victoria, accommodating two persons besides the 
driver, and with usually a small shelf for luggage 
of a light kind at the back. The horse is, as a rule, 
harnessed to one side of a shaft, which gives a rather 
singular appearance to the “ turn out ; ” but the 
carriages are usually comfortable, and the horses 
good. Indeed, they must be tolerably sound to bear 
the fatigue of the long journeys to which they are 
accustomed, and the excessively steep ascents and 
descents of the Bavarian Highland roads. At the 
worst points, however, the Bavarian drivers, who are 
usually humane in their treatment of their cattle. 
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expect, and indeed insist, no matter what the weather 
may be, upon the occupants of their carriages alighting 
and performing considerably long stretches on foot. 
The road from ReUtte towards Partenkirchen leads 
at once eastward from the valley — or Kessel, as the 
Germans put it, literally, cauldron — in which the little 
town stands, and climbs the base of the Tauern by a 
somewhat steep ascent, passing by the village of 
Breitenwang, where is the parish-church of Reutte, 
with a remarkable churchyard, and some good wood- 
carvings and quaint pictures. In this village a house 
is pointed out, with great apparent simplicity, as being 
that in which the Emperor Lothair died on his journey 
from Italy in the year 1137. 

As the valley is gradually left behind, the road 
ascending the steep hill in a series of admirable 
curves, a most charming retrospect of Reutte and its 
surrounding amphitheatre of mountains is obtained. 
To the north towers the double-peaked Sauling, 
keeping ward, as it seems, over the lower Lechthal : 
across Reutte, towards the west, the green cleft of 
the Gacht-Pass, guarded on each side by grey and 
rocky peaks. More to the left, a view is obtained 
into the Upper Lechthal, about which are grouped a 
cluster of mountains — the Hochvogel, the Schlossberg, 
the pyramidal form of the Turnelle, and various 
other peaks grouped side by side and one behind 
the other in most truly picturesque fashion ; the 
word picturesque being used in its primitive sense. 

9 
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They would surely make the hand of any artist 
itch to “set them down,” and the heart which 
goes with the cunningless hand, ache for its own 
inability. 

About two miles from Reutte on this road, a 
little pathway on the left hand leads down into a 
rocky and wooded ravine, through which the Ache, 
or Arch, an impetuous little river, makes its way 
from Lake Plansee to fall into the Lech. Through 
this ravine it forms a series of cascades and falls 
of extreme force and beauty. The lower and prin- 
cipal fall, known as the Stuibfenfall, is one of the 
finest in Germany. A considerable body of water, 
of the most translucently green colour, makes a sheer 
leap of ninety feet into a rocky basin, where it swirls 
and lashes itself impotently into a mass of foam, 
as though in wrathful astonishment at its own im- 
petuous downfall. 

There are, altogether, four cascades, a little path- 
way through the glen leading from one to the other. 
The upper fall, of some fifty-six feet, though far less 
imposing, is excessively picturesque, the wonderfully 
bright colour of the water being very striking, — 
pale as the first green leaves of spring, while the 
light shines through it on its fall, and deepening 
into the richness and intensity of the emerald in the 
rocky basin where, as though tamed and spiritless, 
it lies when the shock of its fall is over, before bracing 
itself up for a future course, whence it is to rush 
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blindly and ignorantly into yet deeper chasms, and 
more hopeless gulfs. 

The little stream, running thus its short and 
stormy course, setting out so brightly with so infan- 
tile a babble from the placid bosom of its mother- 
lake, and meeting so quickly with such bewildering 
overthrows and headlong downfalls, is apt to set one 
moralizing ; and one has a certain compassion for 
the passionate little existence so early storm-tossed, 
and so soon to be swallowed up and forgotten ; or 
is it — one is inclined to ask oneself — with something 
of relief that the weary streamlet, worn by such 
rough contact with a world to which it is new, merges 
itself and its little career in the protecting waters of 
the larger stream, which will carry it safely, if in- 
gloriously, along to the wider river and the grand, 
measureless sea, for w'hich, even in the days of its 
passionate youth, it was longing and striving ? 

About fifteen minutes’ rather steep ascent leads 
from the bottom of the ravine past the lower fall, to 
the high-road, at some little distance beyond the 
spot where the descent was made. 

After another quarter of an hour through the 
forest, the traveller reaches the smaller of the sister 
lakes, the Little Plansee, — a dark mountain tarn, 
entirely surrounded by mountains, which reflect 
themselves gloomily on its sombre waters. The 
silence and the solitude of this lonely spot are ab- 
solutely unbroken, except by the screaming of some 
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bird of prey over the bare rocks, which in many 
places rise sheer from the water’s edge hundreds of 
feet into the air. Here the hawk and the rock-pigeon 
make their home, and here the bearded eagle may 
at times be seen hovering in all his grandeur. 

There are said to be no fish in this lake. No boat’s 
oars plash on the glassy dark green water; no curling 
smoke rises from among the sombre forest-trees 
which clothe the sides of the mountains, and form 
a covert for the marmot and the squirrel. But for 
grandeur of surrounding scenery, richness of colouring, 
wildness, and what the Germans would call Waldein- 
samkeit, there are very few lakes, not only in the 
Tyrol, but in Europe, which can surpass it. 

It has often been compared to the Konigsee, near 
Berchtesgaden, — “the gem of Bavaria;” and though 
much smaller in extent, it bears a great resemblance 
to this lake, the fame of whose beauty has spread far 
and near, while the Little Plansee is comparatively 
unknown. 

The Great Plansee, which evidently at one time 
made one sheet of water with the smaller lake, is also 
remarkably beautiful ; and its surroundings of forest- 
covered mountain, dipping down into the dark green 
water, or bare rock rising perpendicularly from it, are 
extremely romantic. 

It is less gloomy and wild than its smaller neigh- 
bour, being less overshadowed; and also the mere fact 
of an occasional boat being seen upon its surface, and 
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of one habitation being found upon its shores, give it 
a certain cheerfulness and life which are wanting in 
the other case. 

The road — a very good one — winds beside and 
almost at the level of the lake, for most part of the 
way under an arcade of overarching trees. At about 
the half way of its length is the Austrian frontier and 
toll-house ; close by, overhanging the lake, is a small 
inn, open only during the summer-months, for the 
road is simply impassable during the snows of winter. 
A boat-house built over the lake, and a tiny chapel, 
with accommodation for six or eight persons, com- 
plete the whole of this lonely little settlement. But 
tiny as it is, it is sufficient, as we have said, to give a 
certain air of life and animation to the scene. The 
inn, which is a favourite resort of anglers during the 
fishing season, is clean and picturesque, and offers a 
pleasant halting-place for a midday meal, of which 
fish — taken from the lake — will form the chief staple; 
They are very good, and by no means to be despised 
by the hungry traveller ; and they w'ill surely taste all 
the better if eaten to the sound of the guitar, which 
will be found in its unfailing place on the Highland 
cottage wall, and which, touched by the fair hands 
which have lately been employed in daintily serving 
the well-fried fish and excellent Tyrolean wine, will 
sound by no means a discordant note in the harmony 
of the grandly simple scene upon which the open 
windows of the quaint little inn-parlour look out. 
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Close by the inn a grassy road, little worn, leads 
from the shores of the Plansee to Linderhof, the 
favourite hunting-box of King Ludwig; where, though 
he does not hunt, he passes a great portion of his 
time, living here in greater seclusion than elsewhere, 
and having the very smallest possible retinue of 
servants and attendants about him. 

From the Plansee to Linderhof is a walk of about 
four hours, entirely through the forest, without a sign 
or vestige of human habitation. 

We continue our road, still following the course 
of the Lake for about a quarter of an hour, then 
plunging into the thick forest, where we make our 
way under a leafy canopy, through which a patch 
only of the heavens is now and then visible, and 
where, as far as the eye can reach, on every side of 
us we can discern nothing but tree-trunks, — brown, 
straight, bare trunks of giant pines, whose crowns are 
in the sky, ranged shoulder to shoulder in close and 
orderly phalanx ; green, moss-velveted trunks of oak 
and larch, white and brown shining trunks of giant 
plane-trees, fallen and withered trunks about which 
grey lichens cling and green ivy tangles and festoons 
itself in all manner of fantastic decorations. We 
seem to have plunged into a world in which man has 
had no lot or part since time began. It is what the 
Germans would call Urivald — virgin and untouched. 

The road in this part of the route is anything but 
good, being little more than a rough cart-track, with 
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here and there extremely rapid ascents and descents, 
which heighten its picturesqueness if not its comfort. 
It now follows the course of a stream which for a 
time forms the frontier between Austria and Bavaria, 
and whose wide stone-bestrewed watercourse proves 
it to be not always so tame and diminutive as the 
summer tourist will probably see it. 

At the Bavarian custom-house, situated in a 
romantic glen, is a small inn, where beer or tea may 
be obtained. Hence the drive becomes tamer, the 
route shortly falling into the high-road from Lermoos, 
but with charming views of the mountains that hem 
in the Loisachthal, and cluster about Partenkirchen, 
especially of the imposing and, as it seems, ever- 
present Zugspitze. 

The wooden village of Garmisch is passed some two 
miles before reaching Partenkirchen. It is situated 
on both banks of the Loisach, which here is joined 
by the Partnach, the stream which flows by Par- 
tenkirchen. 

Garmisch is charmingly picturesque, embowered in 
trees, and with the most delightful mountain-views on 
every side. There is a very good inn here,— 
Hnsarai, so called from the picture of a hussar 
painted on the wall by some travelling artist, — which 
is an e.xtremely pleasant summer-resort, as there is 
an excellent and shady garden attached to the inn 
which offers agreeable opportunities of al-fresco life 
in sight of the mountains. 
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A good many private lodgings may be had in the 
village, which are in summer chiefly occupied by 
Munich families; and there are other inns, all clean 
and pleasant. 

From Garmisch the road leads through meadows, 
beside the grey Partnach, and nearly the whole way 
under a double row of trees to Partenkirchen, which 
may be called the head-quarters and centre, if not 
the chief town and metropolis, of the Bavarian High- 
lands. 

The excursions from Garmisch are the same as 
from Partenkirchen, Garmisch being for several of 
them the more convenient starting-point, — viz., for 
the Werdenfels, for the Badersee, Eibsee, and other 
lakes at the foot of the Zugspitze ; the Hollenthal, 
a romantic valley also at the foot of that mountain ; 
and for the ascent of the Kramer and Hochalp 
(p. l6o). 
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PARTENKIRCHEN. 

P ARTENKIRCHEN, which may without hesita- 
tion be pronounced the queen of the Bavarian 
villages, lies directly at the foot of the Zugspitze, a 
colossal mountain 10,000 feet high, which may fairly 
be called the king of the Bavarian Alps. It forms 
part of the Wetterstein range, or did so at some 
earlier unknown period ; but it has evidently been 
torn from its family group by some great convul- 
sion of Nature, and stands now alone in its grandeur 
— proudly aloof. It is the chief feature in all the 
views which are to be had in the neighbourhood of 
Partenkirchen, and its dark rock masses, its double 
peak and high-lying plateau of snow, stretched like 
the great sheet held up by the four corners, which 
appeared to the Apostle out of Heaven, soon form 
familiar and beloved objects to those whose lot is 
cast, even for a short while, amid these grand sur- 
roundings. 

Partenkirchen, which would be offended if it or 
its inhabitants knew that we termed it a village, 
has in itself very little to recommend it. It is no- 
thing but a straggling street of modern and by no 
means beautiful houses. Formerly, to judge by the 
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drawings and prints which one sees of it, it could 
lay claim to be as picturesque as its situation seems 
to demand that it should be. But, unfortunately, 
it shared the fate which seems prepared for most 
of the beautiful old wooden villages of Switzerland 
and the Bavarian Highlands ; and in spite of the 
devotion shown by the inhabitants to their patron. 
Saint Florian, who is supposed to take special interest 
in conflagrations, if we may judge by the popular 
distich, — 

“ O heilige Sankt Florian, 

Schutz unser Haus, ziind andere an,” — 

which so truly expresses the hopes of many pious 
people, “Spare us, and let the rest burn;” — in spite 
of all this, poor picturesque old Partenkirchen suf- 
fered one night the doom reserved for its neighbours, 
and at a time of the year when the Partnach was 
frozen, and not a drop of water to be obtained, was 
burnt almost to the ground. Indeed, Partenkirchen 
suffered from two fires, one succeeding the other, 
the second finishing the work of destruction begun 
by the first. The present town dates then only from 
1863 ; but Partenkirchen, as a town, existed in the 
time of the Romans under the name of Parthenum ; 
and during the Middle Ages was a place of some 
consequence, from the fact of its lying on the high-road 
between the great mercantile cities of Augsburg and 
Venice. It afterwards became notorious as the centre 
and favourite haunt of smugglers, who carried on 
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their contraband traffic between Bavaria and Austria 
or Italy, and who were, it is said, constantly bold 
enough to dispose of their goods openly in the 
Partenkirchen market. 

The days of glory or notoriety for the little town- 
ship are now gone by. It lies far away from railways, 
and out of the beaten track of tourists; but those 
who really care for Nature in some of her most 
attractive and magnificent aspects, will do well to 
find their way to the spot, and having so found their 
way, it will be strange — supposing that the weather 
smiles upon them — if they are in any great hurry 
to leave the delightful neighbourhood. 

Weather naturally exercises an immense influence 
upon the pleasure of a stay among the mountains. 
And the Bavarian Highlands do not differ materially 
from other mountainous districts in this respect. 
When the weather is bad it is very bad indeed ; and 
the simple, unsophisticated inn, which made pleasant 
quarters enough as an occasional resting-place during 
fine days, becomes something of a prison, bare and 
dismal, when a succession of bad days confines the 
disappointed and ill-used traveller to his bedroom. 
For of course in these German village-inns there is 
no public sitting-room — other than that full of smoke 
and eating-smells, in which meals are taken. Nor 
are there any books nor any newspapers to be had 
other than the s.mall local sheets, and perhaps, by 
good luck, an odd volume or two of the Illnstrirte 
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Zeitimg of ten years back. A pack of cards is by 
no mean.s, under these circumstances, a disagreeable 
travelling companion ; and the present writer was 
assured by a be- weathered tourist at Partenkirchen 
that he had derived much consolation and practical 
good from having, during three succeeding wet days, 
played the interesting game of “ Patience” ninety-four 
times by himself, without having once "won.” At 
this point, though the rain was still pouring in torrents, 
our tourist felt himself constrained to order a carriage 
and drive anywhere — out of the mountains ! 

Clouds, however, there must be in the life of every 
Highland traveller, and they may well be borne with 
some patience for the sake of the glory and the charm 
of the succeeding sunshine. Can anything be more 
entrancing than to see the mists clearing away from 
off the valley, and the struggling sunlight conquering 
the ill-temper of the day bit by bit, as it seizes first 
on one point and then on another, lighting eacli 
in turn with a smile of warmth and content.^ Do 
we not — we only who have seen the mountains under 
their severe, or savage, or shy aspect — know and 
appreciate the delight of their unveiling and dis- 
closure, when from the unapproachable height of 
their dignity and mystery, they seem suddenly to un- 
bend, to reveal themselves to us, so that we feel hence- 
forth that they are friends, upon whose faces we 
love to gaze, watching the varying emotions that 
pass across them, and transform their features : whose 
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very presence or sense of nearness, even though 
unseen, is a joy ? 

There are several good inns at Partenkirchen, 
which are much frequented in autumn by the lovers 
of the noble sport of chamois-hunting. Of these the 
Post is the first and best, being a really comfortable 
house, with a specially good cuisine. Prices most 
moderate. In all the Partenkirchen inns the back 
rooms should be selected, as these have a fine view 
of the Zugspitze, while the front look out only into 
a narrow and uninteresting street. 

For summer quarters, the delightfully situated 
hotel and pension Kainzcnbad should be selected, 
close to which is the sulphureous spring of Kaintz, 
— in considerable local repute. The hotel — about 
a mile from Partenkirchen — stands in a large gar- 
den, and commands a most beautiful view of the 
whole range of mountains, looking down into a 
green Alpine valley, dotted with huts and groups 
of trees, and gay with the constant chime of the 
cattle-bells. 

Another very agreeable summer resort is the 
large and well-conducted hotel and pension on the 
bank of the Badersee, a little mountain-lake about 
four miles from Partenkirchen. This is the first 
attempt at a large hotel in the Swiss style which 
has been made in the Bavarian Highlands ; and it 
appears to be well patronized, chiefly by Munich 
families. {Pension, five shillings a day.) The situa- 
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tion is excessively wild and romantic, and mountain- 
excursions may be taken thence with less fatigue 
than from Partenkirchen. 

In Partenkirchen itself there is, as we have said, 
little to interest the traveller. The church — quite 
modern — contains some good wood-carving, which is 
a speciality of the place. 

A visit should be paid to the School of Wood- 
carving, — supported by the State, and largely pa- 
tronized by the King, — where some forty pupils are 
instructed in the higher and more artistic branches 
of the art; drawing and modelling being included. 
This is one of many efforts which are being made 
throughout the district to improve the natural talent 
of the Bavarian peasantry in this peculiar branch 
of industry, to bring their productions up to the high- 
art level which the present age demands, and so to 
revive a trade which has of late years considerably 
declined. 

The most beautiful and elaborate wood-carvings 
are produced by the pupils, under the direction of 
Professor Sachs, himself an artist of some note. 
Furniture and house decoration are the objects to 
which the chief attention is given, ancient models 
and forms being accurately and scrupulously followed, 
and some very beautiful work indeed being produced 
at moderate prices. But smaller objects, carved 
after the Swiss manner, — clock-cases, photograph- 
frames, etc., — are also made, and may be purchased 
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by visitors to the school. The prices asked for these 
knicknacks at the hotels are much higher. 

The pupils receive one-third of the price of their 
work, the rest going towards the support of the 
establishment. 

The woods used for the work of carving are oak, 
apple, pear, and linden. 

Having now exhausted the sights of Partenkirchen, 
we will proceed to describe some of the excursions 
in its neighbourhood, which are most beautiful and 
varied. 

The nearest, and perhaps the first to be under- 
taken, will be a visit to the pilgrimage-chapel of 
St. Anton, which stands on the hill behind Parten- 
kirchen, and from which there is a charming view of 
the valley, and a grand outlook over the mountains 
which form a semicircle round it. To the left will 
be seen the Wetterstein, — 8670 feet, — from which the 
entire group derives its name. Next the Dreithor- 
spitze, 8160 feet. Beside it the graceful pyramidal 
form of the Alpspitze, 8339 feet. To the right of 
these, immediately in front of the spectator, rises the 
giant Zugspitze, 9369 feet, — the genius of the place. 
In front of this, and scarcely distinguishable from it, 
the Waxenstein, 61 10 feet ; and to the right, again, 
the isolated Kramer, 6110 feet, — to the summit of 
which a bridle-path has been constructed by the King. 

The sunset effects on these mountains are beyond 
belief beautiful ; and the afternoon lights are, as a 

10 
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rule, to be preferred, as in early morning mists so 
often hang about the heights ; and at mid-day of a 
fine clear day, the lights and shadows are not so 
effective, although the dark lime-stone rock of which 
these mountains are composed, contrasted with the 
snow which crowns them, and the green alps which 
lie on their lower slopes, present at all times an en- 
trancing variety of shading, of which it is impossible 
for the eye to weary. 

In a few minutes from the chapel, following the 
broad stony course of the Faukenbach, the pic- 
turesque waterfall of this stream will be reached. 

One of the most charming short walks in this 
all-delightful neighbourhood is to the sulphur 
spring, before mentioned (near Hotel Kainzenbad), of 
Kaintz. A rough country-road leads thither from 
the south end of the village, having a remarkably 
fine view of the mountains the whole way, as well 
as a pleasant outlook over the green Alpine valley ; 
and on each side of the road a hedgerow of the 
richest vegetation, — bushes hung with clusters of 
roses and trails of clematis, and gay in autumn 
with delicate scarlet cranberry-bushes and elder-berry 
trees, over which wild hops twine and entangle 
themselves in thousands of graceful festoons. 

The vegetation in the neighbourhood of Parten- 
kirchen is very luxuriant, and one is the more led to 
wonder and to admire, from the fact of the elevated 
position of the little town (2284 feet above the sea), 
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and from its severe winter climate. The autumn here 
is very enjoyable, and winter does not set in early ; 
but when it does come, it comes with a voice and an 
intention not to be mistaken ; so much so, that for 
months together the posting and other vehicular traffic 
is carried on entirely on sleighs. Indeed, during the 
depth of winter it is not uncommon for the chamois, 
that shy denizen of the mountains, to make a pil- 
grimage to the comparatively lower regions of the 
inhabited world, and to beg at the hands of his 
enemy, man, the food which relentless mother Nature 
denies him. 

Hence, or from some such circumstance, it may 
be imagined comes the legendary story of Molli, the 
stag of Partenkirchen ; but it is told and received as 
simple truth. 

For many years together a stag-royal every year, as 
soon as the hunting season was over, paid a series of 
visits to the village, and seemed inclined to make 
himself quite at home there. He never appeared in 
the shooting season, nor was he ever seen in the forest 
or in the company of other stags, seeming rather to 
prefer the society of men to that of his own kind. 
But he did not accept any hospitalities from them 
until the time of the snow. Then, many of the inha- 
bitants would leave a little hay outside their doors for 
Molli’s benefit, and sometimes he would come to one 
house, sometimes to another, for the food, — as a rule, 
appearing only at night. He was, above all, very 
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fond of frequenting the forest-ranger’s premises. 
Should, however, any other animal by chance have 
been eating of the fodder, Molli would pull it about 
as though in discontent, and leave it unconsumed. 




Molli was not so particular as to the kind of food 
provided for him, and was accustomed in gardens, 
where he felt himself at home and welcome, to make 
tolerably free use of the good things set aside for 
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him, whether cabbage-stumps or potato or apple 
peelings. Molli was also fond of flowers, and showed 
his appreciation of them by overleaping the highest 
fences in order to get at them. Even pots in the 
windows were not safe from his rough advances, and 
he has more than once broken a pane of glass with 
his horns, while busily engaged in devouring the 
chief ornaments of the window-garden. He also 
invariably visited the churchyard on All Saints’ and 
the following days, taking a nibble at nearly every 
bouquet or wreath which was outspread in loving 
remembrance on the graves. 

In spite of all these misdemeanours, however, 
Molli was, strange to say, a favourite in the village, 
and not a hand would willingly have been raised 
against him. Indeed, a kind of superstitious feeling 
after a time gathered about the stories told of the 
mysterious animal, and from his regular visits to the 
churchyard on All Saints’ Day, it was generally sus- 
pected that the wandering stag contained the spirit 
of some departed one. Nor was this all ; for his 
repeated and persistent haunting of the ranger’s 
house and garden led to the general belief that the 
spirit imprisoned within the stag’s body was no other 
than that of the late ranger. This point arrived at, 
it was plain that the stag must be received as a 
friend and acquaintance, and treated accordingly ; 
though it is recorded that — so far does fear of the 
mysterious and unknown override all human sym- 
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pathies — one night an inhabitant of the village, who 
had been a great friend of the late ranger, meeting 
Molli face to face in the main street, was so frightened 
that he at once took to his heels and fled, leaving the 
astounded animal standing still in the middle of the 
street, gazing after him with plaintive, sorrowful eyes. 
Doubtless Molli had met him thus, so runs the 
legend, to make some communication to his one- 
time friend, but the unkindness or cowardice of the 
friend so disheartened Molli that he rarely appeared 
in the village again. 

It is believed that he was at last shot by a poacher 
from another district ; for no sportsman, poacher or 
not, belonging to the neighbourhood would have 
had courage or heart to seek the life of the mysterious 
Molli. 

To return to our excursions. 

One of the most beautiful, and within moderate 
powers, is to what is known as the Partnach-Klamm, 
the walk occupying about three hours. A dry day 
should be chosen, as in wet weather the path through 
the Klamm, which is in places steep, is apt to be 
slippery and unpleasant. 

The Klamm is a local and, as it would seem, descrip- 
tive word, signifying a very deep and narrow gorge 
or glen at the bottom of which a stream makes its 
way. The road is across the meadows lying at the 
foot of Hotel Kainzenbad, in which groups of Alpine 
cows, each one with a wide strap about her neck. 
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and with a huge bell as locket, will be seen feeding. 
The cattle at Partenkirchen seem more left to their 
own devices than is usual in the Bavarian Highlands ; 
but they are so gentle and so well used to live among 
and with human beings, that they may be passed at all 
times without fear. A great many have their sleep- 
ing quarters actually in the village, and find their 
way to and from the pastures quite alone. It is a 
curious sight in the late afternoon at milking-time 
to see the gentle creatures making their way home- 
wards of their own accord, — this one turning up one 
lane, that up another, to her own dwelling. As 
Partenkirchen is quite innocent of footpaths, it is 
sometimes amusing to see how the four-footed inhabit- 
ants dispute, at such times, the right-of-way with their 
two-legged fellow-townsmen. But our pleasant way 
lies now over the green alps, where there is plenty of 
room for them and for us, and where they will not 
raise their heads from their slow, lazy cud-chewing to 
look at us as we pass. The meadows are brilliant, 
we may be sure, with field-flowers, for at every time 
of year, save in the depth of winter, the alp has its 
floral decorations. In spring it is alive with prim- 
roses, violets, and wood-anemones ; in summer, 
radiant with cowslips and daisies ; in autumn, aglow 
with what are known as Seitlose, in appearance like a 
brilliant purple crocus, but which in South Germany 
come only at harvest time, and which in their luxuri- 
ance absolutely dye the fields in colour. 
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A sign-post directing us to the KlamtnbrUcke points 
us the way, and we leave the open meadows to plunge 
into a wood, and shortly begin an ascent beside the 
stream, whose course we have for some time been 
following. 

A path has been constructed with some care and 
skill through the gorge, steps being here and there 
cut in the rock, or made from rough pine-stems, 
laid one above the other. But the ground is remark- 
ably uneven, and through the whole glen it is a decided 
case of “ Here we go up, and here we go down.” As 
a rule, the former holds good ; and after a while we 
begin to feel that we have gone up, since the stream 
by the side of which we were a while ago walking, is 
heard gurgling and struggling in a chasm far below 
us and out of sight. 

The path the whole way is well shaded by the trees 
which, for the most part, clothe the precipitous sides 
of the gorge : and the high rock-walls tower above us 
on each side so many hundreds of feet, leaving us in 
such deep shadow, that we are quite unaware of the 
sun, which is rolling high in the heavens in the 
outer world ; nor can we at all times — what with 
overhanging rocks and trees — catch sight of the rift 
of blue sky which is all that appears of light above 
our heads. 

About half-way up the gorge, the stream is crossed 
by a wooden bridge, and the path for the rest of the 
way follows the left side of the torrent. Soon after 
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passing the bridge a very curious stratified rock will 
be observed, where all the layers of which it is com- 
posed are laid bare, cut sharply through in a transverse 
manner, as though for some geological experiment. 
The gorge has no doubt been worn away entirely by 
the action of the stream, and it is curious to consider 
the ages through which it must have pursued its course, 
so to eat into the very heart of the mountain. The 
path continues to ascend very rapidly under bowery 
trees, and bordered with a great variety of delicate 
Alpine ferns, nourished by tiny rills which trickle here 
and there down the face of the mountain, and dash 
their little tribute of raindrops over the rocky precipice 
into the torrent which foams and lashes itself over its 
rocky bed in the depths below. The second bridge — 
that which is known as the Klammbnicke — is at length 
reached. It spans the gorge at a height of 210 feet 
above the stream, and the whole scene is from this 
point extremely picturesque. A few tree-trunks 
roughly bound together seem to keep the spectator 
absolutely hanging in mid-air, as with something like 
a shudder he gazes from his point of vantage over 
the hand-rail of the frail bridge into the chasm 
beneath him, where, at the base of the giant rock- 
walls which form its bed, a mountain torrent, turbulent 
and wrathful, frets over its stony way, and precipitates 
itself in a series of cascades and mimic falls. High 
on each side still rise the never-ending mountains : 
only a streak of blue is discernible in the heavens 
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above, while beneath seems to dwell perpetual twilight 
and never-lessening shadow. 

The atmosphere, even on a hot day, is cool in the 
Klamm, so few rays of sunlight penetrating into it. 
In the winter it is, as may be imagined, simply an ice- 
house. For months together the stream freezes as it 
flows into the gorge, heaping itself up into masses of 
ice, which pile themselves in all manner of fantastic 
forms one over the other ; and when the rare winter 
sun glints down into the chasm upon the shining 
crystal masses ; or in the clear moonlight, when rocks 
and ice are alike coated with a silver mantle of snow, 
the effect is simply magical. Beneath all these 
masses of ice the torrent still holds on its subterranean 
way. At night the waters rush, or appear to rush, 
more quickly and noisily than by day ; and the 
thunder of the hidden stream beneath the quiet of ice 
adds not a little to the quaint charm of a winter- 
night’s visit to the Klamm. 

In spring, when the upper snows melt and the ice 
breaks, he is lucky who sees the cataract Crashing 
and dashing go the great white blocks, shivering 
themselves in a thousand glittering splinters as they 
fall from rock to rock, hurled headlong by some 
irresistible and unseen force, which shakes them to 
the very centre of their being, imbuing them, as it 
would seem, with an* absolute vitality. And over 
them — their rage and impetuosity — flows the gentle 
spring brook with its infantile babble, with a touch as 
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soft as that of a little child, and with an influence as 
mighty as that of the impotent, rosy, chubby fingers, 
soft and warm, which have melted so many hearts of 
ice, and carried spring sunshine into so many lives. 

But the most interesting time of all to visit the 
Klamm is at the time of flood, generally in the late 
spring, when the snows are all melted, or after heavy 
summer rains. Then, when the body of water in the 
pent-up course is swollen to a deep and roaring river, 
the timber from the high-lying forests is floated down 
by it, and a most exciting scene takes place. The 
trees, which have all been previously hewn down and 
lopped, are thrown headlong or slipped over the rocky 
walls of the chasm in great quantities. At first they 
will probably float quickly but quietly along, but in 
a very few moments they are certain to become en- 
tangled, and rush madly one over another until a 
complete “block” occurs. To prevent or remedy 
this, a man is slung from the heights to regulate the 
conduct of the unruly timber. He sits astride on a 
piece of wood which is attached to a rope, the end of 
the rope being fastened to a tree at the top of the 
gorge, running over a pulley so that it can be lowered 
or raised at will. Trusting to this frail support, the 
man is lowered very gradually into the abyss, amid 
the roar of the struggling waters and crashing wood. 
On his head he wears a wooden cap, to save him from 
falling stones, etc.; in his hand he carries a long pole 
armed with an iron fork, which he uses as a means of 
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propelling the timber, and to protect himself from the 
rocky walls of the ravine, against which he might be 
so easily dashed. 

The work is terribly dangerous, but so skilful and 
so sure of hand and eye are these mountain-foresters, 
that an accident seldom occurs. It is said that once 
a man let down in this way was forgotten by his 
comrades on the heights, who went away for the 
night and left him. His cries were of course unheard 
amid the roar of the waters ; darkness fell ; the horror 
of his position being rendered all the greater by the 
fact that the dammed-up waters of the torrent 
were every moment rising higher and higher, so as 
almost to reach the spot where he was suspended 
helplessly in mid-air. The prospect not only of a 
painful and perilous night was before him, but death, 
a creeping, lingering, hopeless torture, stared him in 
the face. Vain would be any attempt to scale the 
precipitous rock sides of the chasm ; they offered no 
foothold to the most daring and practised of climbers. 
To try to escape by this means would be, he knew, 
but to meet half-way the death which was so 
stealthily gaining on him. At length, as the waters 
still continued to rise, he managed, by dint of the 
strongest exertion, to lay hold of a jutting piece of 
rock immediately above his head. To this he clung 
desperately with his two hands throughout the long 
and weary night, being rescued in the morning by 
his comrades when returning to their work. He was 
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not released from his frightful position a moment too 
soon, for his strength was by this time well-nigh 
exhausted, and the water had risen as high as his 
breast ! 

The Klamm has, however, known its tragedies 
with no melodramatic saving-clause at the end. It 
was once a place famous, or infamous, for the punish- 
ment of witches ; and not a hundred years ago an 
unfortunate woman, accused of this undefined crime, 
was thrown from the heights into the gorge, and in 
spite, strange to say, of her well-ascertained infernal 
influence, met the ordinary fate of humanity only a 
little before her time, — dashed to pieces on the rock 
below, — no doubt to the great edification and enjoy- 
ment of the beholders. 

From the Klammbriicke a path leads, still upwards, 
over the Aim to what is known as the Forst-haus 
auf dent Graseck — The Forester’s House, also an inn, 
with a garden commanding one of the most extensive 
and magnificent views to be imagined. The whole of 
the Wetterstein group, bathed, it may be, in sunshine, 
or shaded here and there with mysterious veiling 
clouds, is spread before the gazer, and seems, in truth, 
to be brought, as it were, within stone’s throw of him 
A complete panorama is spread before him of snowy 
peak and purple-shadowed rock, — the snow tinged with 
gold or rose-colour, the purple shading away into all 
sorts of tones of violet and blue, in a complication 
and variety impossible to describe : immediately 
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before him always the green alp and the homely, 
pleasant surroundings of the lonely Forst-haus, where 
dogs bay about the door, and antlers hang as the 
chief ornaments of the guest-room. 

Many forest- and mountain-excursions may be 
taken from this place, which for beauty of situation 
and retirement seems to be an unrivalled stand- 
point. 

A return may be made to Partenkirchen through 
the tiny village of Vorder-Graseck ; and further, 
through a woodland path, by a rapid but easy de- 
scent, bordered on each side by banks which afford a 
rich field of exploration and enjoyment for the fern- 
lover, half-a-dozen varieties appearing within, at most^ 
a few yards, and an endless number of beautiful club 
mosses and lichens clinging about the roots of the 
beech- and oak-trees with which the hill-side is 
clothed. 

A very remarkable character lived for many years, 
and died some few years since, in the neighbourhood 
at Hinter-Graseck, a village lying a little beyond the 
Forst-haus in the Rainthal, following the course of 
the Partnach stream. This man, Veitt by name, 
lived for some twenty-five years in the trunk of a 
tree, which he had contrived to render, after a fashion, 
habitable. He was a woodman by occupation, and 
from his peculiar habits acquired a good deal of 
notoriety in the neighbourhood, where he was known 
as the hermit of Graseck, and where he acquired the 
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reputation of a “wise man.” WTiether his views of 
happiness were alt<^ether wise, we may perhaps be 
allowed to doubt But with his self-selected hermitage, 
where it was quite dark, and impossible for him either 
to stand upright or to lie at full length, he appeared 
to be perfectly contented. He lived there, as we 
have said, a quarter of a century, and died at a 
good old age, enjoying to the last excellent health, 
although setting at defiance every recognised sanitary 
law. It is said that for many years he never took 
his clothes off. 

There are, of course, a variety of somewhat diffi- 
cult mountain excursions to be undertaken from 
Partenkirchen, a list of which, with the time required 
for each, will be found hanging in the Post inn. 
These include the ascent of the Zugspitze, the highest 
mountain of Germany, an excursion of two days. 
The ascent, though very fatiguing, is not absolutely 
dangerous, but it cannot be undertaken without 
guides. It was first ascended in the year 1820, and 
on the summit is a large iron cross recording the 
achievement. 

About half-way up, a log hut has been erected by 
the liberality of a Munich family, which affords a 
shelter and a fresh starting-point for the traveller. 
A strangers’ book is kept here. The view from the 
summit is most extensive, ranging from the Bohe- 
mian mountains to Switzerland, and from the Danube 
to the Italian frontier, including within the vast 
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circle a crowd of snow-covered mourttains, — a white 
world, — with, as it seems, but the tiny green oasis 
of Partenkirchen to break the grim severity of the 
landscape. As guides for this climb the brothers 
Koser of Garmisch are specially recommended. 

The other mountains, the Alpspitze, Dreithorspitze, 
etc., are sometimes ascended, the latter being a spe- 
cially difficult and dangerous task ; but from all these 
the Zugspitze naturally carries the palm, and the rest 
will probably be thought scarcely worth the fatigue 
and effort required. 

The Kramer, from which there is an extremely 
grand panorama, and from which the sunset effects 
on the Zugspitze and Wetterstein group are remark- 
ably fine, may easily be reached, without a guide, in 
about two hours and a half It lies nearer to Gar- 
misch than to Partenkirchen. There is a bridle-path 
to the Konigstand, the key of which is kept at the 
forester’s house. The views, half-way up, at the 
Gallerien, and at the Konigstand, are finer than at 
the summit. 

With the ascent of the Zugspitze a visit to the 
Eibsee and the other lakes lying at its foot may 
be combined. But these should, in any case, be 
undertaken. 

The Badersee is that most frequented. A Stell- 
wagen runs twice a day during summer to and from 
the Stem inn at Partenkirchen to the hotel Bayer 
(which we have previously mentioned as having 
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been recently erected) on the shore of the Badersee. 
The hotel, which is large, and likely to be well 
patronized, has made a new centre of life in this 
remote mountain-district ; and the little grass-green 
lake, with its sylvan and hitherto almost unexplored 
surroundings, is likely to become, to a certain extent, 
a fashionable resort. The lake-hotel commands most 
charming views. There is a little rock-islet in the 
centre of the transparent lake, from which, at certain 
times, fireworks are let off with very picturesque 
effects. 

From this point a walk of an hour and a half 
through the forest leads to the Eibsee, the most 
important of the lakes. Or a carriage may be taken 
as far as Ober-Grainau, a village lying so completely 
under the shadow of the mountains, that for months 
together in the winter no ray of sunlight reaches it. 
Thence an ascent of about an hour leads to the 
Eibsee, a dark and gloomy mountain tarn lying at 
the immediate foot of the giant Zugspitze. It is 
without any visible outlet, and its surroundings are 
of the wildest and most romantic description. The 
lake, and the seven islands on its bosom, belong, by 
purchase, to three families of gipsies — fishermen — who 
obtained it from the Government at the beginning 
of this century, after having, it is said, resisted every 
effort to dislodge them. 

They were formerly notorious both as poachers and 
receivers of contraband goods ; and their character 

II 
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has not, according to popular accounts, very much 
improved of late years, since it is said that neither 
tax-collector nor priest dares show his face among 
them. There is no church on any of the islands. 
The inhabitants show, however, a willing hospitality 
— for which a tolerably good remuneration is ex- 
pected — towards strangers, and are eager to display 
the wonders of their domain. There is a remarkable 
echo in the rocks surrounding the lake, which will 
repeat a pistol-shot seven or eight times, and this is 
a favourite exhibition of the islanders. 

The water of the lake is not cold, and bathing in 
it is said to be delicious. 

Close at hand is another tiny lake, the Frillensee, 
which, by its utter seclusion and sylvan surroundings, 
affords a charming camping ground for picnickers. 

Other excursions from' Partenkirchen, which might 
in truth be multiplied almost to infinity, are : — To the 
Kuhjlucht, a waterfall amid most picturesque settings 
near Farchant, on the Munich road, a walk of 
about an hour and a quarter. — To the ruins of the 
old castle of Werdenfels, also on the Farchant road, 
once a place of some strength, and subsequently 
infamous as a favourite burning-ground for witches. 
It is said that fifty unfortunate women suffered at one 
time on this spot, from which we may surely judge 
that the ladies of this part of Bavaria must be found 
very bewitching indeed ! The ruins have the honour, 
shared by most German castles, of possessing a ghost 
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— a knightly figure, that appears at twelve o’clock at 
night punctually ; and the ruin is also believed to be 
the casket of a treasure to this day undiscovered. — 
To Elmau, an idyllic village beyond Graseck, with 
magnificent views. — To the Rainthal, also beyond 
Graseck, and the Blaue Giimpen, on the road usually 
taken for the ascent of the Zugspitze, whence a mag- 
nificent prospect. — To the Hollcnthal and Hdllenttial- 
klamm, at the foot of the Zugspitze, presenting a 
succession of grand views, but only to be undertaken 
by steady-headed climbers and with a guide. 

In short, it would be difficult to turn in any direc- 
tion from Partenkirchen, to take any one road, or any 
one footpath, from the village, without finding oneself 
in the midst of scenery which is at once grandly 
striking and romantic, and yet, as the Germans would 
sdiy,fratndlick. There is wildness, there is grandeur, 
but there is nothing bare, or stern, or bleak about the 
landscape — we are speaking of its summer or autumn 
aspect. The soft green of the alps, the luxuriant 
vegetation of the woods, the transparent coloured 
lakes, the blooming hedgerow and field-flowers, even 
the Alpen-kraut, which makes the grey roofs of the 
herdsmen’s huts ablaze with gold ; the lowing of the 
cattle as they call to one another in the higher pas- 
ture ; the constant clanging of the deep-toned bells, 
which breaks the silence of the mountains, — all combine 
to give a feeling of tenderness and homeliness to 
the scene, to which the giant, snow-crowned peaks 
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towering in the back-ground lend grandeur and 
dignity, but do not impart a chill. If the scenery 
lacks, in a measure, the warmth and colour of Italy, 
the Bavarian Highlands in this respect certainly 
compare favourably with most parts of Switzerland. 

The great advantage of excursions from Parten- 
kirchen is, that while opportunities in plenty for 
distinguishing themselves are offered to active and 
experienced climbers, so very many of the most 
beautiful spots may be visited, either in a carriage 
or with very little fatigue, by persons of moderate 
powers ; and in this respect we may claim for our 
Bavarian Highlands some advantages over other 
mountainous districts. 

One prominent and interesting excursion to be 
taken from Partenkirchen we have not yet mentioned, 
viz., a visit to world-famous little Ober-Ammergau. 
This will not be likely, we presume, to be omitted 
from our traveller’s programme; but there is so much 
to be said of it and its celebrity, that it must claim a 
chapter to itself. It is within a drive o f two h ours ^ 
from Partenkirchen. 
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THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 

** In this close valley, from the world divided, 

Where rock and pine point upward to the sky. 

By thoughtful prayer the soul to God is guided, 

Whom in His works she strives to glorify.” 

MiracU-Piay — Tht Founding^ 0/ Ettal. 

T O this close valley — shut in among the pine- 
clad heights and snow-capped mountains of 
the Bavarian Highlands — the eyes of the art-loving 
world will be at this time again directed as to a 
central point ; and the steep, miniature mountain- 
pass of the Ettalberg, up which the Roman legions 
once toiled ; which, in mediaeval days, formed the 
highway of the train-mules, making their weary 
progress from the rich South to the eager waiting 
North ; which has been, in later ages, trodden 
with strained muscles and heavily-drawn breath by 
hundreds and thousands of pilgrims to the shrine of 
the miraculous Lady of Ettal, will be traversed by 
eager crowds, counting among them delegates from 
nearly all the civilized or art-loving nations of Europe, 
bound on another pilgrimage to another shrine, 
drawn — if by differing motives, yet by one desire — 
to witness for themselves a spectacle which, as an 
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embodiment of simple old-world faith and piety, is 
without parallel in our day. 

The Passion-Play of Ober-Ammergau may be 
cited as one of the very curious instances of sudden 
celebrity which we occasionally find cropping up with 
mushroom growth among us, — acquired by no sudden 
exciting cause, but, as it would seem, by a startled 
awakening on the part of the general public to merits 
always existent, but not hitherto appreciated ; or to 
beauties or talents, as the case may be, which, having 
blushed unseen through a long succession of years, 
are suddenly dragged by some active explorer to the 
full light of day — henceforth, or for a season at least, 
to become “ the rage.” 

This has been very much the case of Ober-Am- 
mergau, — a quiet, retired, and until the last ten years 
absolutely unknown village of the Bavarian Highlands. 

It is probable that no one in England had ever 
heard so much as its name, until the publication of 
Miss Anna Howitt’s interesting book, "An Art- 
Student in Munich,” in the year 1853, in ^hich she 
describes very graphically a visit which she paid to 
the Passionsspiel of 1850. At this time, she says, she 
found herself in the company of a good many German 
baronesses and countesses, who had made a pilgrim- 
age to the little mountain-village in order to be 
present at the great religious play ; but she and the 
friend accompanying her appear to have been almost 
the only foreigners who had up to this time been 
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attracted to it. Nor do we hear much of it again 
until the year 1870, when, all at once, as it seemed, 
a tide of fashion, artistic and aesthetic, flowed out 
from the shores of England and America towards 
it, and the modest, unpretending, unknown little 
mountain-hamlet awoke one morning, as others have 
done before, very much to its own surprise, to find 
itself famous, — the centre-point, for a brief season, of 
the world’s gaze ! Princes and nobles, wise men and 
foolish, flocked from far and near to see this new 
wonder, which, after all, had in it no element of new- 
ness, either in subject-matter or in treatment ; but 
was simply a reverent and old-fashioned presentment 
of the great drama most familiar to Christian men 
of all ages. 

The Passion-Play, or drama representing the life 
and death of our Lord, was not, until recent years, 
in any way peculiar to this one spot of Southern 
Germany. Indeed, at the present time, similar, 
though less noted and less elaborately and carefully 
prepare^ plays are enacted at several parts of the 
Austrian Tyrol, notably at Brixlegg. And those 
who have visited Spain at Eastertide will recall how 
religious dramas, of a like kind, not very reverently 
or decently performed, still form a feature in the 
celebration of the great Church-festival. 

These are the remnants and survivals of the medi- 
aeval form of drama which was once spread widely 
over Europe, known as the Miracle-Plays. They 
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were, it must be believed, introduced in the early ages 
of Christianity as a means of instruction, rather than 
of amusement, although they were doubtless designed 
to supersede and supply the want created by the 
suppression of the old pagan plays and shows, which 
had always either cruelty or licentiousness as their 
governing motive, and which were, in consequence, 
sternly denounced by the Christian teachers of those 
days. 

Miracle-Plays, or plays setting forth the events 
related in the Bible, were very much encouraged by 
the clergy of the early Middle Ages, and were, no 
doubt, admirably adapted for bringing before the 
minds of an uneducated people the great facts they 
were intended to recall. They were, at the beginning, 
dumb-show performances acted in the churches at 
the great religious festivals, to give an air of reality 
to the events commemorated. They were also the 
chief recreation and amusement of the monks and 
nuns in their convents and cloisters, where, as else- 
where in the wider world, the dramatic instincts 
common to humanity were constantly — in one shape 
or another — found coming to the surface. Indeed, it 
may be considered a proved fact, that seclusion from 
the more stirring incidents and thrilling emotions 
of life tended rather to encourage than to repress 
these instincts, since, where natural emotions are 
repressed, a desire for fictitious emotions becomes 
still more keen. In short, we may look upon 
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the mediaeval cloister as the hot-bed and nursery- 
ground of the modern drama, all the mediaeval 
plays being written as well as acted by clerics ; one 
very sound and sufficient reason for this fact doubt- 
less being, that the members of the religious orders 
were the only literati of the time, and the only 
persons capable of wielding a pen. 

The plays composed and acted by these worthy 
recluses were not always of a religious, scarcely alto- 
gether of a decorous, character, judging by those 
Terentian comedies written in the tenth century by 
the learned abbess of Gandesheim “ for the joy and 
edification of her nuns ; ” but the religious plays were 
those which were considered most suitable for the 
recreation of the outside world; and the public accept- 
ing, as is its wont, the amusement provided for it, the 
fashion and love for sacred dramas spread rapidly all 
over Europe. England appears to have acquired and 
to have long held a distinguished position as the home 
of the early drama, so much so, that at the Council of 
Constance, that great world-show at which all the 
folly and fashion as well as all the learning of the 
time were gathered, it is specially recorded that a 
company of English players were among the chief 
attractions and novelties. 

This is generally believed to have been the intro- 
duction of the dramatic art into Germany, though it 
could but be its revival or its establishment in another 
form, since it is certain that so far back as the time of 
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Charlemagne convent-plays or mysteries were a highly 
approved form of amusement and instruction. 

In England the sacred or miracle-plays soon 
gave place to a coarser and less edifying kind of 
entertainment known as the Moralities — not always 
strictly in accord with their title. With the spread 
of the reforming principles, however, the taste 
for these representations died out, and the advent 
of a new and noble dramatic literature was the 
signal for the downfall and destruction of the old 
type. 

Neither in England nor in any country where the 
severely Puritanical spirit of the Reformation held 
even temporary sway, has the sacred drama ever 
revived, although we have the testimony of no less 
important a person than Luther himself as to its 
value. “ Such spectacles,” he is reported to have said, 
"often do more good and produce more impression 
than sermons.” But the followers of Luther, who, as 
we know, out-reformed the Reformer, set their faces 
against the drama in any .shape or form, and above 
all, against that which should, in any manner what- 
ever, deal with holy things. In very few, even 
Roman Catholic, countries, however, has the sacred 
drama held its ground in its original purity and sim- 
plicity, uncontaminated by buffoonery or irreverence. 
Indeed, it would seem to require a peculiar tem- 
perament — only offered, it may be, by the simple, 
art-loving, earnest, and religious spirit of the South 
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German peasant — to represent subjects so solemn in 
so objective a form, with due solemnity, and with 
anything like due effect. 

The taking a part in the grand Passionsspid is not 
to the Ober-Ammergau peasant a dramatic perform- 
ance. It is simply an act of worship, and as such it 
impresses itself upon the beholder. 

The well-known origin of the play, or of its decennial 
repetition, is as follows: Nearly two hundred and fifty 
years ago, at the time when the long Thirty Years’ War 
was devastating Germany, a severe attack of plague 
broke out in the villages and valleys of the Bavarian 
Tyrol. Partenkirchen, Mittenwald, and indeed all the 
larger towns, were devastated by it. The little 
secluded village of Ober-Ammergau was, however, 
exempt from the visitation ; and in order to be safe 
from infection the village authorities drew a cordon 
about the hamlet, — already protected by Nature by 
its circle of mountains, — and forbade any one of the 
inhabitants to pass from the happy valley into the 
perilous outer world ; while the conditions, of course, 
included that none should penetrate from the plague- 
stricken region into the charmed circle thus held 
exempt. Perhaps it never occurred to modest little 
Ober-Ammergau that any attractions within it would 
tempt strangers to break through the dividing barrier. 
As it happened, however, a native of the village 
who had been for some time working at Eschenlohe, 
a village at the foot of the Ettalberg, where the 
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plague was raging furiously, was seized with a 
sudden home-sickness, and, unknown to any of the 
village magnates, returned, finding his way by night 
over the mountains. Three days afterwards he lay 
dead of the fell disease, and no less than forty of his 
fellow- villagers succumbed to the same cause. In 
their agony of terror it occurred to the good people 
of -Ober-Ammergau that a pious vow might possibly 
propitiate Heaven, and turn the vengeance from their 
hearths and homes. They then and there, in solemn 
assembly, consulted as to what would be probably 
most efficacious, that is to say, pleasing, to the 
Almighty, and finally it was resolved then and every 
ten years afterwards, to perform, with all due reverence 
and solemnity, a play which should set forth the life, 
death, and mediation of the Redeemer. 

From that time it is asserted the plague was stayed 
in the village, and the vow has been kept strictly and 
religiously, the decennial connection being only once 
broken since 1634, in order to establish the perform- 
ance at the beginning of every decade; for which a 
fresh start was, so to speak, made in the year 1680. 

There have been two or three extra representations 
between the intervals of ten years: notably in 1815, for 
the purpose of celebrating the Peace ; and in 1871 in 
order to conclude the series of performances which 
were interrupted by the Franco-German War. For 
these special celebrations, permission was in each 
case asked and obtained of the Pope. 
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Of course it is to be supposed that in establishing 
this drama of the life and death of our Lord the 
people of Ober-Ammergau were engaging in no new 
or untried work. All that they did was, at a time 
when religious dramas were falling into disrepute, and 
when the modern spirit of inquiry was, as the devout 
peasants believed, shaking the very foundations of 
Christianity, to set up, on a firm and permanent basis, 
that public declaration of their faith to be read and 
understanded of all men, in a form to which they were 
accustomed, and which they had been instructed to 
consider one of the best and most expressive forms of 
devotion. After a while, as we have observed, re- 
ligious dramas fell altogether out of use and respect 
in the countries where Protestantism gained a footing; 
but they were maintained with some zeal in those 
which remained Catholic. And in Southern Germany 
especially they seem, among a simple, uneducated 
people, possessed both of strong religious instincts 
and strong dramatic feeling, to have found a congenial 
and lasting home. 

The text is still extant of “ an incomparably grand 
play,” entitled “The Arrival and Destruction of Anti- 
christ,” which was performed before the Emperor 
Barbarossa, at Tegernsee, a few miles from Ober- 
Ammergau, and various dramas on religious subjects. 
“ The Lament of Mary,” “ The Wise and Foolish 
Virgins,” "The Day of Judgment,” etc., etc., were 
much in vogue. 
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Of the actual Passion-Play — that is, the dramatized 
life and death of our Lord — we do not hear much 
until about the fifteenth century. In 1437 we find 
recorded that a priest, who was acting the part of 
Christ in a Passion-Play at Metz, nearly died from 
exhaustion while on the cross, and there is no doubt 
that representations of a similar kind took place in 
various towns and villages at this time. But as we 
have said, the Reformation acted as a repressive 
influence on these religious dramas, which were in so 
many cases associated with much that was super- 
stitious and unscriptural, and they were going out of 
vogue at the time of the Ammergau vow. This, and 
the success which appeared to attend it, proved a 
great impetus to the revival of the religious drama in 
Southern Germany, and during the next hundred 
years we hear of the Passion-Play being established 
as an institution in no fewer than sixty villages in 
Bavaria alone. 

But while the popularity and number of these per- 
formances increased, their artistic value and moral 
and religious influence appear to have declined at a 
like ratio. The temper of the age was not favourable 
either to good taste or to solemnity of feeling, and 
as the eighteenth century drew towards its close, 
matters grew from bad to worse. 

In all the religious plays, even in the sacred drama 
of our Lord’s death, innovations were made, and 
characters and scenes introduced, which savoured 
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strongly of the burlesque. Even Ober-Ammergau, in 
a measure, caught the taint. For in 1740 the text of 
the play had been revised and altered by a certain 
Benedictine monk named Rosner, who, to gratify 
popular taste, introduced into the drama a variety of 
strange and almost comic incidents. In the earlier 
version Lucifer had figured as one of the acknow- 
ledged dramatis persofue, as was the custom of the 
time; but in the revised form, not only Lucifer, but 
a crowd of imps and demons, together with a variety 
of symbolic personages, such as Death, Sin, Hate, 
Envy, and many others, were introduced ; the imps 
and demons, especially by their antics and grimaces, 
“ relieving the sadness of the tragedy,” and adding 
that comic element which was necessary to secure 
popular favour. This version was in use at Ober- 
Ammergau till the year 1800. 

But before this time very serious efforts were made 
on the part of the clergy of South Germany to put 
an end to what was, in truth, becoming a public 
scandal. 

In 1779 the Archbishop of Salzburg writes: — “A 
stranger mixture of religion and profanity than the 
so-called Passion-Plays cannot be imagined. While 
one portion of the actors exert themselves to repre- 
sent the bitter sufferings of Christ, not always with 
the best success (for through awkwardness or igno- 
rance they too easily fall into the ludicrous), there is 
another crowd, which, acting in the quality of a 
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feverish rabble or a Satanic troupe, destroy, by frantic 
revels and buffoonery, every good and serious im- 
pression, and excite the spectator to extravagant 
and indecent laughter.” The Bishop then goes on 
to complain that, as a result of these amusements, 
“while the churches are empty, the public-houses are 
overflowing.” 

In consequence of these representations, religious 
plays of all kinds were put down by command 
throughout Bavaria, no exception being made in 
favour of the oath-bound peasants of Ober-Ammergau. 

When the year i8io, then, was approaching, con- 
siderable apprehension was felt that the authorities 
would deny the requisite permission, which had, at 
the time of the last representation, been obtained 
with great difficulty. A deputation of villagers was 
sent to Munich for the purpose of obtaining, if 
possible, the desired license. At first — so decidedly 
were the ruling powers of Church and State opposed 
to the idea — it seemed as though their efforts would 
prove fruitless. At last, however, private interest 
secured them the desired boon. They appealed to 
Geistlicher-Rath Samburga, then preceptor to the 
young prince, afterwards Ludwig I., of artistic 
memory ; and through his influence with the king 
the royal sanction was at length obtained, but only 
under the condition and promise that the sacred 
drama should be conducted with all due reverence 
and propriety. 
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To effect this desirable end, the play was at this time 
entirely remodelled by a monk of Ettal, Othmar Weis, 
who afterwards, on the dissolution of the monastery, 
became a parish-priest of a neighbouring village. 
Lucifer and his court were now altogether eliminated 
from the play, the symbolical personages were also 
discarded, and the Scripture-narrative of Christ’s life 
and death followed in all simpleness and reverence ; 
the doggerel rhymes of the old version were also re- 
placed by intelligible prose, chiefly taken from the 
words of Scripture; and the very beautiful music, 
still in use as accompaniment and chorus, composed 
by the able musician Rochus Dedler, who was 
at that time schoolmaster in the village of Ober- 
Ammergau. 

Thus revised and reformed, the Passion-Play was 
performed in i8io to a somewhat scanty audience, 
for the times were full of danger and trouble, and 
events of more present and stirring interest were 
claiming the attention of the world, than that old 
story of sorrow and patience presented in living form 
by the peasants of the out-of-the-way Bavarian vil- 
lage. In 1815 the Ammergauers sought and obtained 
permission for a special representation to commemo- 
rate their gratitude for relief from the protracted 
horrors of war. 

In 1830 the use of the churchyard, which had 
hitherto always been granted for the representations 
of the sacred drama, was refused by the then pastor 

12 
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of the village, who disapproved of the notion of 
secular hands thus touching sacred things, and the 
TJuater was, in consequence, removed to a meadow 
just outside the village, which was found a much 
more convenient site, and which has ever since been 
used for the purpose. 

From this time the play seems to have attracted 
large assemblages from the immediate neighbour- 
hood ; but it was not until the year 1850 that it 
excited any real public attention in Germany. 

Before this time, between the years 1840-50, the 
text of the play had been again revised by Geistlicher 
Rath Daisenberger, then pastor of the village ; and it 
is chiefly owing to the peculiar gifts of this truly re- 
markable man that the peasants of Ammergau owe 
their artistic and world-wide renown. 

Pastor Daisenberger, though occupying so humble 
a position, was, in truth, a man of special talents, as 
well as of most liberal views and purest piety. As a 
proof of his ability, it may be mentioned that, besides 
writing many excellent sermons and various original 
dramas in verse for the use of his congregation, he 
also translated and adapted for them the play of 
Antigone from the Greek. The simple piety of his 
life has made his name loved and revered as a holy 
household-word through all the district in which his 
influence — widely felt and long exerted — extended ; 
while of the liberality of his views, numerous in- 
stances, apart from the tenor of his whole life, might 
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be cited ; one very striking example being that when, 
during the time of the Passion-Play performances, 
two Protestant strangers died in the village, Pfarrer 
Daisenberger caused them to be interred, with every 
mark of respect, in the village churchyard, he himself 
conducting the services over their graves — an act of 
Catholic charity for which he was afterwards censured 
by his bishop. 

He was, in addition to all this, a man of peculiarly 
artistic perceptions and bias. It seemed to him, 
feeling strongly on the subject of the vow made in 
earlier times by the forefathers of the hamlet, that 
his mission was to elevate his parishioners to the 
level of their high vocation : which he took to be the 
setting forth, fitly and duly, of the life and death of 
the Redeemer. He was possessed of a mind able to 
seize and appreciate the subtle communion which 
exists between art and religion, and set himself to 
work earnestly, and with the highest sense of duty, to 
render the Theater such as he believed it should 
be — a means of edification and instruction. Not only 
was the play of 1850 revised and, so to speak, edited 
by him, but it was also produced under his personal 
supervision and teaching. For several months before 
the performance he interested himself in superin- 
tending and directing the rehearsals, giving separate 
private instruction evening after evening to the 
principal players, and endeavouring to infuse into 
them the spirit and attitude of mind which he con- 
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sidered most suitable, and indeed essential, for carry- 
ing out so devotional a work. 

It must be admitted that in his parishioners of 
Ober-Ammergau, Pfarrer Daisenberger had a pecu- 
liarly fitting material upon which to exercise his 
powers. The dwellers in the secluded Highland 
villcige were no mere peasants, — tillers of the soil, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water ; though to all 
these occupations their hands, able for more delicate 
work, were often turned. They were, to all intents 
and purposes, both by training and nature, artists ; 
and artists, moreover, whose minds and talents had 
been, in a great measure and through many gene- 
rations, directed to the consideration of sacred 
subjects. 

The valley of the Ammer lies, as we may say, under 
the very shadow of the Ettal mountain and its one- 
time monastery, and the inhabitants of the whole 
district were, from time immemorial, brought very 
closely in contact with, and very much under the 
influence of, the powerful ecclesiastical body in their 
midst ; the monks being, in fact, their landlords and 
owners, as well as near neighbours. 

Sometimes, and in some ways, the influence thus 
exercised may not have been for the good, either 
spiritually or temporally, of the Ammergauers, for 
the recluses proved themselves, it is said, occasionally 
hard and exacting masters. In other ways the con- 
nection was certainly of benefit to the dwellers in 
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the valley. They could, if they chose, receive an 
excellent education at the monastery-school (the 
Library of Ettal was a noted and valuable one) ; and 
they certainly obtained from the monks the know- 
ledge and love of art which has made their produc- 
tions famous throughout the Christian Catholic world 
and beyond it, — for during a great number of years 
a large trade in crucifixes and other religious images 
was carried on between Ammergau and many distant 
parts of Europe, including Russia. 

It seems as though it might not be so difficult for a 
man whose whole life has been passed in endeavour- 
ing to reproduce the features and the attitude of the 
Saviour extended in agony on the cross, to himself 
assume that attitude, and let the expression, at which 
his hands have so often wrought, appear in his own 
countenance. It might not seem incongruous to a 
man who has devoted years of loving labour to the 
work of reproducing faithfully in wood the finest 
ideal of the Lord’s Last Supper, to find himself an 
actual guest at the sacred feast, and with the very 
feelings in his heart, and words upon his lips, of one 
of the chosen twelve. To men thus occupied through 
a long course of years, to a certain extent identifying 
themselves with the personages their artistic skill 
reproduced, the notion of dramatically representing 
them presents little shock — the one follows almost 
as an outcome of the other. Especially is this the 
case if the innate histrionic instincts of the Bavarian 
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nature be taken into account, — instincts which show 
themselves, not only in the dramatic amusements of 
all kinds to which the people are devoted, but abso- 
lutely in every domestic ceremony and action of their 
daily lives. A betrothal, a wedding, a funeral, are, 
each and all, as we have before pointed out, actual 
dramas, in the elaborate ceremonials of which, each 
person has his or her set part and set speeches, 
against any deviation from which outraged etiquette 
would instantly rebel. 

Another very remarkable ground of vantage pos- 
sessed by the Ammergauers for the effective per- 
formance of their Passion-Play was, and is, the great 
natural talent which they possess for music, and the 
long course of excellent training, both of ear and 
taste, which they have received. Rochus Dedler, he 
who assisted Weis in his revision of the play in l8lo, 
was a musician of distinguished ability, whose life- 
long position as village -organist and schoolmaster 
would have seemed a sadly unfitting one, were it not 
for the very remarkable results which his teaching 
showed, and for the lasting memorial of his genius 
transmitted in the musical portions of the great 
sacred drama. 

Yet with all these advantages of material, and 
under all favouring circumstances, we must feel that 
it is to Pastor Daisenberger himself, to his reverent 
and art-loving spirit, and to his unwearied interest 
and exertions, that the world is indebted for any- 
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thing of pleasure or of profit which it may have 
derived from the later Passionsspiel performances. 

“ But ah ! how hard to set again 
The living Christ among the homes of men,” 

sings the poet. Yet this was the aim, hope, and 
ambition of the poet-priest. 

How far he succeeded in what he honestly believed 
to be his mission, how far his work is to be counted 
for good or for ill, after-results may best show. In 
intention, at least, his work was pure and noble, and 
“ to his own Master he standeth or falleth.” 

The Passion-Play consists of eighteen acts or 
scenes, together with a prologue or introduction. 
Each of the acts or scenes is complete in itself, and 
is prefaced by one or more tableaux taken from Old 
Testament incidents, each one having some special 
reference to the portion of Christ’s life which is after- 
wards to be represented. Thus, for example, the 
jealousy of Joseph’s brethren typifies the jealous 
anger of the Pharisees and priests at Christ’s teaching 
and conduct ; the supply of manna in the desert and 
the spoil of grapes from the Land of Promise, shadow 
forth the sacrament of the Last Supper; the patience 
of the patriarch Job, the patient suffering of Christ ; 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the Crucifixion ; and so on. 

To quote from the text-book written by Geistlicher 
Rath Daisenberger, and published at Ober-Ammer- 
gau : “ Our main object is to represent the story of 
Christ’s Passion, not by a mere statement of facts, 
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but in its connection with the types, figures, and pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. By this manner of 
treatment an additional and strong light will be cast 
upon the sacred narrative, and thoughtful spectators 
will be able to realize that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, made man for our salvation, is the central figure 
of the inspired volumes ; that all the personages of 
the Old Testament, and whatever is recorded in 
Scripture, have an avowed reference to Him who is 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

In order that the spectators may understand the 
meaning of the living pictures and their connection 
with the scenes of the acted tragedy, a chorus is 
introduced with duties similar to those of the chorus of 
the classic Greek plays. Their part is to explain and 
make intelligible the action of the drama, and to 
engage in a kind of running commentary upon it, 
which is presented, for the most part, in a musical 
form in a series of very beautiful vocal pieces, all 
composed by Rochus Dedler, the one-time village 
schoolmaster, and sung with true musical taste and 
intonation. 

In the classic drama the commenting chorus was 
accustomed to occupy the place now taken by the 
orchestra. The Ober-Ammergau chorus occupy a 
place on the Proscenium, dividing, and retiring right 
and left during the action of the drama. 

In many ways, however, the idea of the classic 
stage is preserved in the Bavarian Theater. 
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In the first place, it is simply an enclosed space, 
open to the light and rain and wind of heaven. In 
fact, the stage alone is a permanent erection, a hoarding 
of rough wooden boards being all that is necessary 
for the seclusion of the allotted space. There are 
seats provided for about 6,000 spectators, only a very 
few of which, those at the back, under a kind of shed 
attached to the hoarding, having any sort of shelter. 
The stage, with the exception of the central portion 
at the back reserved for the tableaux, is equally un- 
protected, — a matter which has several times caused 
considerable inconvenience to the players ; for no 
condition of weather is allowed to interfere with or 
postpone what they believe to be a sacred duty; and 
even on fine days the fierce beating rays of the sun 
must surely, one would think, have a trying effect 
through a long summer’s day, both upon actors and 
audience, the performances lasting from eight in the 
morning to five in the afternoon. However this may 
be, the open air, the sweet, fresh mountain breezes, 
the passing lights and shadows that flit over the 
scene as the clouds sweep by, the singing of birds, 
the .soft rustling of trees, and the encircling amphi- 
theatre of verdant mountains, which form a natural 
background to so many of the scenes, — seeming fitly 
to represent the hills which stand about Jerusalem, — 
all combined with the reverent attitude of the listening 
throng, and the devotional simplicity of the un- 
ravellers of the sacred story, form such a strange and 
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thrilling combination, at once so real and so fantastic, 
so simple and so artistic, so poetic and so emotional, 
that to be understood it must be seen, to be appre- 
ciated, be felt. 

The stage, which is 127 feet broad and 85 feet deep, 
is arranged very much after the ancient Greek method, 
except that the centre space is ‘hidden, w'hen re- 
quired, by a curtain. This central portion constitutes 
the stage proper, and is used for the tableaux, and 
for those scenes which require stage arrangement. 
The foreground of the proscenium, some twenty feet 
deep, and the whole width of the Theater, is neutral 
ground, occupied alternately by singers (chorus) and 
players. It is used for all the scenes in which great 
masses of people congregate, such as the triumphal 
entry of Christ into Jerusalem, the assemblage of the 
rabble before the house of Pilate, and the bearing of 
the cross to Golgotha. In some of these scenes there 
are as many as 300 persons on the stage at one 
time. 

To the right of the curtained stage-proper is the 
house of Pilate, with a windowed balcony, the old 
classical notion being maintained that persons of rank 
and dignity should speak from an elevation. On the 
left is another similar house with a balcony — that of 
Annas. 

On each side of these houses are wide gateways, 
which open into the City of Jerusalem, and through 
them we see rows of houses in the city, and smaller 
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alleys and streets. From the gateway to the right 
emerge the crowds which accompany Jesus on His 
triumph ; from the left, the sad procession to Gol- 
gotha. On each side of the proscenium are narrow 
recesses, into which the chorus retire during the 
action of the play. 

A brief description of the scenes, though given in 
many accounts of the play, may not be unwelcome. 
The drama is opened by the chorus. From the 
opposite sides of the stage advance two lines of eight 
solemn figures, clothed, men and women alike, in 
classically draped garments, and with crowns on their 
heads. They range themselves in a curved line, the 
tallest figures occupying the centre of the platform. 
The choryphoeus, or leader, then announces the open- 
ing of the drama, and immediately follows a chorus 
enjoining a prayerful and reverent spirit in the 
audience. 

“ Ah, how that music lingers, and again 
Returns the dying sweetness of the strain ! 

How clearly on my inner sense is borne 
The fair fresh beauty of the summer’s morn. 

And cries of flocks afar, and mixed with these 
The green delightful tumult of the trees. 

The birds that o’er us from the upper day 
Threw flitting shade and went their airy way. 

The bright-robed chorus and the silent throng. 

And that first burst and sanctity of song." 

Such is the impression produced upon the poet’s heart 
by this prelude to the drama. As the chorus finish 
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their hymn, they retire to the sides so as to allow the 
spectators a view of the central theatre. 

The curtain rises and discloses the tableau of Adam 
and Eve driven out of Paradise. 

The curtain falls; and while the chorus sing 
“ Merciful God, Thou hast given Thine Only-begotten 
Son to ransom sinners and to take the curse from 
them,” it rises again, to display a high cross, before 
which kneel a crowd of praying figures in wonder- 
fully graceful and natural attitudes. 

Each tableau lasts about three minutes ; and 
nothing is more remarkable in the Ober-Ammergau 
performances than the rapidity and ease with which 
large numbers of persons group themselves, and the 
statuesque immobility which they maintain, men, 
women, and children alike ; for in these scenes large 
numbers of children are introduced, and sometimes 
with the happiest effect. 

The introduction over, the action of the drama now 
proceeds. 

Scene i. — The triumphal entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem. Amid an exultant crowd of all ages, children 
being here again very conspicuous, appears the 
central Figure of the sacred story. Clothed in the 
traditional purple robe and crimson mantle, and 
seated upon an ass, the Saviour is seen, with a calm 
and gentle dignity, receiving the homage of the mul- 
titude. Meanwhile the chorus sing : — 
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“ Hail to Thee ! hail ! O David’s Son ; 

Hail to Thee ! hail ! Thy Father’s throne 
Is Thine award. 

In God’s great name Thou comest nigh, 

All Israel streams with welcome cry 
To hail its Lord. 

“ Hosanna, He who dwells in Heaven, 

Send from above all help to Thee. 

Hosanna, He who sits on high 
Preserve Thee everlastingly. 

Blessed be the life that springs anew, 

In David’s house, in David’s race; 

To glorious David’s glorious Heir, 

All nations bring your songs of praise. 

“ Hosannas to our King’s own Son 
Sound through the heavens far and wide. 
Hosanna, on his Father’s throne. 

May He in majesty abide. 

Hail to Thee ! hail ! ” 

The above is given as a specimen only of the 
devotional spirit which pervades the whole atmo- 
sphere of the Passionsspiel. 

The cleansing of the Temple and the overturning 
of the tables of the money-changers follow, while 
the liberated doves wing their glad way into the free 
air and summer sunshine. 

Act II. — Tableau: Joseph cast into the pit by 
his brethren. 

Scene: Cabal of the Jewish priesthood against 
Christ. 

Act III. — Tableaux: I. The youthful Tobias 
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taking leave of his parents; II. The disconso- 
late spouse in the Canticles, surrounded by her 
maidens. 

Scene: Christ receiving hospitality in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee. Mary Magdalene enters and 
washes the Saviour’s feet. He announces His ap- 
proaching departure for Jerusalem, and speaks of 
His coming Passion. His disciples endeavour to 
dissuade Him from exposing Himself to danger, and 
His mother, meeting Him as He leaves the feast, adds 
her entreaties. Christ gently puts them all aside. 

Act IV. — Tableau: Queen Vashti the proud, 
rejected in favour of a gentler and more obedient 
spouse. This is shown by the chorus to represent 
the rejection of the Gospel-salvation by the Jews, 
and their rejection by God. 

Scene: Christ on His way to Jerusalem accom- 
panied by His disciples, Judas still harping on the 
waste of money shown in the conduct of Mary Mag- 
dalene at Simon’s feast. The conception of the 
character of Judas is one of the most remarkable in 
the play, and in the hands of the true artist, Gregor 
Lechner, who sustained it during the last represen- 
tations, and will again assume the part, becomes a 
striking psychological study. Under his toucli Judas 
is no vulgar villain determined on evil, but a fine 
nature warped, seized, and overcome by a certain 
demon of avarice, which perverts every motive and 
debases every thought, and yet with which the true 
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man and believer struggles fitfully and uncertainly 
to the end. 

Act V. — Tableaux: I. The gift of manna in the 
desert. One of the most effective tableaux in the 
whole play, although in this representation the manna 
falls from heaven direct, instead of being found lying 
on the ground, as in the Scripture narrative. The 
grouping of this scene is very beautiful. II. The 
spoil of grapes from the promised land. 

Scene: The Last Supper, faithfully copied from 
Leonardo da Vinci’s fresco. This is, naturally, one of 
the most solemn and thrilling scenes, and one of 
those to which it would seem most natural to take 
exception, could a ground for censure be found. But 
the intense earnestness and quiet dignity of the chief 
actor, the reverent attitudes of all, the utter absence 
of staginess in the whole proceeding, are in truth 
most impressive. The actors with their unpainted 
faces, natural long hair, which is allowed to grow for 
the occasion, bare feet, and simple demeanour, abso- 
lutely disarm criticism. It is impossible to recall the 
fact, in the face of the unclouded light of day, that 
one is witnessing a mere theatrical representation. 
It is to the beholder, if not a vision of the actual 
scene, a poetical dream of it, a spoken picture. 

It is curious to notice how very un-Romanistic is 
this catholic representation of the institution of the 
Sacrament. The Scripture narrative is followed im- 
plicitly : the bread is broken, the wine is freely dis- 
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tributed. No sectarian bias is allowed to interfere 
with the simplicity of the beautiful Bible story. 

Act VI. — Tableau: Joseph sold by his brethren. 

Scene: Judas consents to betray his Master to 
the Sanhedrim for thirty pieces of silver. 

Act VII. — Tableaux: I. Adam earning his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, signifying the Bloody Sweat 
of Christ. II. Joab slays Amasa, kissing him while 
he stabs. III. Samson betrayed by Delilah. 

Scene: The agony in the garden, and the betrayal. 

PART II. 

Act VIII. — Tableau: Micaiah the prophet smit- 
ten before Ahab. 

Scene: Jesus brought before Annas. 

Act IX. — Tableaux: I. Naboth stoned by order 
of Jezebel. II. Job in his humiliation. 

Scene: Christ before Caiaphas, and Peter’s denial 
of his Lord. 

Act X. — Tableau: Cain after the murder of Abel. 

Scene: The remorse of Judas, the curtain falling 
just as the unhappy man is about to hang himself. 
The arrangement of this scene shows a very decided 
improvement in the public taste, from the time when 
the hanging of Judas was one of the most exciting 
and best relished scenes of the Passion-Play, and 
when every effect which could possibly add to the 
horror of the situation was carefully introduced. 

Act XI. — Tableau : Daniel accused before Darius. 
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Scene: Christ before the judgment-seat of Pilate, 
generally considered one of the finest portions of 
the sacred drama. 

Act XII. — Tableau ; Blind Samson in the temple 
of Gaza. 

Scene : Christ before Herod. 

Act XIII. — Tableaux: I. The sons of Jacob 

showing their father Joseph’s coat stained with blood. 
(See next page.) II. The sacrifice of Isaac. An angel 
points out to Abraham the ram caught in the thicket. 

Scene: The scourging and mocking of Christ — a 
scene painful in its reality. “Never have I had such 
a conception of what Christ must have suffered, as 
this piece of pre-Raphaelite acting (more vivid than 
any picture) realized to my mind,” wrote one who 
was present at the representation of twenty years 
since. “ The spectacle is a visible comment on the 
prophet’s words, ‘Behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow,’ ” writes a witness of the 
Passionsspiel of 1871. 

Act XIV. — Tableaux: I. The exaltation of Joseph 
in Egypt ; the contrast in the crowning and exalta- 
tion of the mystical Joseph being explained by the 
chorus after their usual manner. II. The two scape- 
goats ; the sacrifice of the one and the release of 
the other being meant to typify the treatment re- 
ceived by Christ and by Barabbas. 

Scene: Pilate pleads with the people for the release 
of Christ, and brings out Barabbas to them as a sub- 

13 
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stitute. Angry cries for the innocent blood are com- 
bated by the chorus, who endeavour to appease the 
rabble, and plead for justice. 

Act XV. — Tableaux: I. Isaac carrying the wood 
for his sacrifice. II. The Israelites dying under the 
bite of the fiery serpents. III. The brazen serpent 
erected on a cross. 

Scene: Christ on the road to Calvary, bending 
exhausted and bloodstained under the weight of the 
cross, and evidently unable to proceed much farther 
Simon of Cyrene seized by the soldiers escorting the 
melancholy procession, and compelled to relieve 
Christ. Now comes the only non-Scriptural incident 
in the whole Passionsspiel. St. Veronica approaches 
the sufferer and offers him her handkerchief, with 
which he wipes his brow. The mother of Christ, with 
other women, meet the procession, and the long 
yearning look, evidently taken from Raphael’s Spasitno 
di Sicilia, with which the Saviour bids farewell to his 
sorrowing mother, is one of the most touching points 
in this most touching of all tragedies. 

Then follows Christ’s well-known address to the 
weeping women who accompany him. 

Act XVI. — The Crucifixion. 

There are no tableaux before this scene, nothing to 
break the continuity of the action, or to distract the 
wrapt gazer from the awful interest which is riveted 
on the central figure of the scene, but before the 
curtain rises, a hymn is sung by the chorus, dressed 
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in black, and through the melody of the song, the 
discordant sounds of a hammer striking nails into 
wood, is heard. 

The crucifixion-scene has a terrible air of reality 
about it. It is difficult to believe that the body of 
the crucified one is not actually nailed to the cross. 
The only visible rest is a small block beneath one 
foot, and the strain upon the nerves and muscles of 
the personator of Christ must be and is acknowledged 
to be severe. The body of the personator — we feel 
a kind of objection to calling him actor — is covered 
with a tight-fitting flesh-coloured garment, and be- 
neath this must be, of course, bands, which in a 
measure bear the weight of it ; but no trace of this 
is visible, and the effect is startling. The two thieves 
crucified on the right hand and the left are fastened 
to their crosses by topes. 

' In this scene eveiy detail of the Gospel narrative 
is closely followed, and every incident depicted with 
a stern reality, which holds the vast and hushed 
assembly of spectators absolutely awe-struck, the 
deep silence being broken only now and again by 
irrepressible sobs, which come not only from the 
hearts of weak and tender-hearted women, but from 
many whose manliness is not ashamed to shed its 
tears over the contemplation of Christ’s unexampled 
sufferings. 

When at last the protracted agony is over, the 
final words, “ It is finished,” spoken, and a crash 
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of thunder resounds, as it seems, over the heads of 
the startled gazing multitude, the climax of the 
terrible tragedy is reached. 

The crucifixion-scene lasts usually from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. The descent from the cross is one 
of the most artistic portions of the drama. The nails 
have, curiously enough, every appearance of being 
wrenched with violence from the hands and feet, and 
not the closest scrutiny can detect the actual means 
of attachment used. In the grouping, Rubens’ picture 
is very closely followed, and the whole effect is 
wonderfully real and death-like. 

For artistic effect, it is a pity that the drama should 
not end here, since the two succeeding acts have 
something of the nature of a post-climax, and are, 
besides, beyond the scope of possible adequate ren- 
dering ; but for the completion of the Bible story, 
and the development of the great plot of Man’s re- 
demption, they are of course needful. 

Act XVII. — Tableaux: I. Jonah delivered from 
the whale; II. The passage of the Red Sea ; neither 
being among the happiest of the scenic effects. 

Scene: The Resurrection of Christ. 

Act XVIII. — An allegorical group representing 
the triumphant entrance of Christ into Heaven, all 
His enemies put under His feet. Then the choirs 
sing their last song, jubilant with triumph, and the 
curtain falls. 

The play lasts from eight in the morning till past 
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five in the afternoon, with an interval of about an 
hour, in the middle of the day, at the close of the 
seventh act, when the audience and performers alike 
take a needful repose and refreshment. The fatigue 
of so many hours’ exposure to sun, wind, and rain, 
cannot but be felt by both, and the tension of ex- 
citement throughout the whole drama is very severe. 

The representations of the current year begin on 
May 17th, and will be continued every Sunday and 
Saint’s Day till the end of September, there being 
twenty-three performances in all. The chief part 
will again be taken by Joseph Maier, he whose 
reverent and powerful assumption of the holy cha- 
racter delighted so many who witnessed it in 1870 
and 1871. 

When the Franco-German war put a stop perforce 
to the performances of 1870, by claiming as soldiers 
several of the principal actors, Joseph Maier, who 
was among the number, received from the king special 
permission to retain the long hair, which he had 
allowed to grow in order to fit his face for the cha- 
racter, and so far indeed did the royal favour extend 
that he was subsequently relieved from actual service 
in the front, and kept to garrison duty at Munich. 
Judas will again be acted by Gregor Lechner, a man 
of active intelligence and true dramatic instincts ; but 
the greater number of characters are reallotted, the 
nine years which have passed since the last repre- 
sentation having worked many changes in the village 
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circle. A committee, composed of forty-five house- 
holders, including the parish priest, decides upon the 
allotment of the various parts at the end of the year 
preceding that of the representations, and from that 
time, rehearsals begin and are continually carried on, 
very often on week-day evenings, and always on 
Sundays. 

The choice of Sunday is not alone from the fact of 
its being the one leisure-day of these industrious and 
hard-working people, but it is also considered by 
them, looking upon the whole thing, as they do, in the 
light of a devotional exercise, as the day fittest for the 
object they have in hand. Each one of the performers 
invariably attends mass before entering upon his, to 
him, consecrated duties. For this purpose the whole 
village is awoke on the mornings of the Passionsspiel 
by a gun, which is fired at five o’clock, and the six 
o’clock service is attended, not only by the players, 
but by a vast crowd of reverent worshippers — in fact, 
by the whole of the intending spectators, who thus by 
prayer and praise prepare their minds for what they 
will presently witness. Indeed, it is by no means 
unusual to see those who arrive at the village from 
a distance, reciting their prayers by the way, as they 
would on going to a pilgrimage. 

With regard to the effect produced on the mind 
by the Passionsspiel representation, there are, of 
course, various opinions. While there are many who 
condemn it, and many who find it equally laudable. 
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a vast number halt on the middle course and are 
undecided as to their opinion. 

We venture to think that by far the greater 
number of those who look on the blackest side are 
they who argue theoretically, and who have not been 
witnesses of what they are judging — have not lived 
among the people, the simple and actual expression 
of whose piety takes this unusual form. 

“ The Passion-Play is not,” as Mrs. Catherine 
Stanley observes in one of her lately-published letters, 
“ a thing to be argued about.” But,” she goes on to 
say, “at the representation the thought crossed my 
mind, how our Lord Himself would have looked down 
on that vast and reverent assemblage, and whether 
He would not have seen more profanity in a vast 
number of things done under His name, and in entire 
contradiction to His spirit.” 

Certainly it is impossible for the reverent mind, in 
regarding the matter of religious plays as a whole, not 
to be uneasy at the notion of dragging into the garish 
light of public criticism the most sacred mysteries of 
our Faith — it is impossible not to shrink from the 
notion of converting the holy Gospel-history, still 
more the life of our blessed Redeemer, into a show 
and amusement. And this feeling has been, as we 
have seen, of late years, shared by all classes of 
Christians, — Protestant and Catholic alike. But there 
can be no doubt that the Ober-Ammergau play 
has conditions and circumstances which set it apart 
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and lift it far above the ordinary theatrical represen- 
tation. 

To this effect we have the testimony of many 
witnesses, 

“ I went to Ober-Ammergau with a prejudice 
against the Passion-Play,” writes a well-known divine, 
who was present in 1 860. “ It seemed to me that a 
certain irreverence was involved in the very idea of 
such a representation ; and, moreover, I greatly feared 
that from want of skill on the part of the village 
actors the events most sacred in the eyes of all 
Christians would be brought into unpleasant contact 
with grotesque and ludicrous associations. But no 
sooner had the Play commenced than my prejudices 
were dispelled. It became at once manifest that a 
spirit of deep reverence pervaded the performance, 
and that with this was combined a degree of artistic 
taste that could not fail to win the respect and 
admiration of every cultured mind. I was more 
seriously impressed than ever I had been by any 
sermon.” 

“There was nothing,” says Miss Howitt in her 
delightful “Art-Student in Munich,” when referring 
to the Ammergau Play, which she witnessed in 1850, 
“ to shock the most reverent spirit.” 

“ There was apparently,” writes the author of “ Art 
in the Mountains,” “not one mocking spirit among 
the six thousand people, or one human soul the worse 
for being present that day.” 
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All of which is, of course, due to the very ex- 
ceptional good taste and talent, as well as to the 
fervent religious feeling, of those engaged in the 
work. 

At the same time it is apparently difficult not to 
be assailed with the doubt that each representation 
is likely to be the last of its kind ; that as the decades 
creep on, and the strong light of publicity is thrown 
more and more upon the village-drama, the beauty 
and the simplicity, together with the piety and single- 
heartedness of intention of the peasant-players, will 
be lost. 

It is curious to observe how at each successive repre- 
sentation since 1850 this fear has laid a powerful hold 
on the minds of those who have been witnesses of 
them. 

“The simple piety of the people must inevitably 
suffer from contact with an ever-changing concourse 
of tourists,” writes one. 

“ Never can the Passion-Play be produced so well 
again,” are the words of a well-known writer who was 
present in 1870. “Ten years hence the extraordinarily 
simple character of these men will be worn off by 
contact with the outer world ; they will have been 
praised too highly — will know too much. In these 
days of photography, newspapers, railway communi- 
cation, and interviewers, it will be impossible for 
Joseph Maier or his successor in the part to study 
as calmly for the grand character when reproduced in 
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1880, as he has done this year. Every year there 
will be more acting and less individuality, by the 
force of circumstances and the weakness of human 
nature.” 

“ Happily,” to quote from an able article in Mac- 
millan's Magazine in i860, “the curiosity which the 
representation of this year may have roused will be 
laid to rest long before it next returns ; and the 
best wish that can be offered for its continuance is 
that it may never attract any large additional influx 
of spectators from distant regions or uncongenial 
circles.” 

This evil — if evil it be — has already, in a measure, 
befallen the Ober-Ammergau villagers. They have at 
least become, to a certain extent, a centre for the 
world’s gaze, and the fear must still, as before, be 
constantly recurring to the mind, that in the fierce 
light that beats about celebrity in any form, the 
virtue of simplicity must perforce pale and wither. 
The future is yet untried — the problem unsolved. It 
may be that as time goes on, we may all — the peasant 
of the mountains and the civilian of the great world 
alike — be found 



“ too faithless, or too wise, 

For this old tale of many mysteries." 

But let us hope, at least, that the time has not yet 
come, and that those of us who are privileged to 
take a part in this year’s representation may still. 
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as in former years, be able, with the poet, to rejoice 
that — 

“ still upon this earth should be 
So many simple souls.” 

A visit paid but a very short while since to the village 
inclines the present writer to believe that this will be 
so. 

One very great safeguard to the purity and single- 
mindedness of the peasant-players is, that the proceeds 
of the play are, to a great extent, devoted to charit- 
able purposes, each player being only allowed as 
honorarium such a sum as would repay him for time 
lost in learning and rehearsing his part. 

It need hardly be said that the report freely circu- 
lated some short time since, that performances of the 
Ober-Ammergau Mystery would be given in London, 
was simply incorrect. That such an idea was ever 
entertained was denied most emphatically by the 
village-committee, and it is quite certain that any 
such proposal if made to them would be unanimously 
and almost indignantly rejected. They have at once 
too much self-respect, and too much reverence alike 
for the traditions of their vow and the sacredness of 
their subject-matter, to think for a moment of convert- 
ing themselves into a mere company of strolling 
actors. 

In short, the Ober-Ammergau Mystery is a wild 
and beautiful mountain flower, which, transplanted 
to any other soil, would not only fail to flourish, but 
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would speedily either wither away or degenerate into 
a poisonous and noxious weed. 

To convey some notion of the solemnity with 
which their representation is regarded by the artist- 
peasants, we can scarcely do better than quote the 
short preface to the choral songs, which is freely 
circulated among the large audience. It runs as 
follows : — “ May all who come to see how the Divine 
Man trod this path of sorrows to suffer as a sacrifice 
for sinful humanity, consider well, that it is not suffi- 
cient to contemplate and admire the Divine Original, 
that we ought much rather to make this sacred spec- 
tacle an occasion for converting ourselves into His 
likeness, as once the saints of the Old Testament were 
His fitting foreshadowers. May the outwar^ repre- 
sentation of His Divine virtues rouse us to the holy 
resolution to follow Him in humility, patience, gentle- 
ness, and love. If that which we have seen in a figure 
becomes to us life and reality, then the vow of our 
pious ancestors will have received its best fulfilment, 
and then will that blessing not fail to us, with which 
God once rewarded the faith and the trust of our 
fathers.” 

One more extract, from a sermon preached by 
Pfarrer Daisenberger, on the morning of one of the 
Passionsspiel performances : — 

“ Through the living remembrance of the Saviour’s 
sacrificial death many Christians will be moved and 
edified, strengthened anew in faith and in love to Him, 
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and will return to their homes with renewed determi- 
nation to be truer followers of Christ. 

“Many even of the lukewarm and light-minded . 
will not be able to cast aside all the earnest 
impressions made upon them. Many a hardened 
sinner may be induced to shed tears at sight of 
the tender human nature of the dear Redeemer, 
and of the bitterness He was compelled to endure 
for our sins. 

“ Some who come hither in a worldly and frivolous 
spirit, with the intention of ridiculing the Passion- 
Play, its defects and incompleteness, may go away 
with thoughts different from those with which they 
came. Something there may be in that which 
they have seen, which will cling to the soul, and 
which may, in after years, germinate and produce a 
change of life. 

“ Oh what a blessed fruit of the Passion-drama 
would it not be, if every one of us took away from it 
to our homes, the image of Christ indelibly impressed 
upon our hearts.” , * 

It is hard to believe that work undertaken in such 
a spirit can produce results other than beneficial upon 
those actually engaged in it ; and surely “ none ” — we 
quote the words of a recent writer on the subject — 

“ who are content to witness the drama in that spirit, 
as a real though minor injunction to show forth the 
Lord’s death till He come again, need fear that their 
visit will prove other than a privilege and a blessing.” 
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CHAPTER XL 
OBER-AMMERGAU. 

T he now world-famed village of Ober-Am- 
mergau, which is sure to be a central point 
for every tourist in Southern Bavaria, may be reached 
in various directions. I. The most direct route from 
England, and the quickest, is vid Cologne and 
Munich. From Munich the Starnberg-Weilheim 
railway now runs as far as Murnau, and from thence 
the drive to Ober-Ammergau is not more than three 
hours. II. From Partenkirchen, Ober-Ammergau 
is a drive of about two hours. III. From Fiissen 
(page lOo), by Hohenschwangau (page 113), of some 
four hours over a bad road. 

I. The route from Munich is one of much interest. 
Almost immediately after leaving the city, which 
looks well as a retrospect, the towers of the Frauen- 
kirche standing finely out from the surrounding 
buildings, a hilly and prettily-wooded country is 
entered, the remains of the great forest which once 
stretched in unbroken wildness from the plains to the 
Alps. The whole of the district now entered is rich 
in legend and story. At Planegg, celebrated for its 
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much-frequented pilgrimage chapel, known as Maria- 
Eich (Mary’s Oak), the railway enters the valley of the 
Wiirm — a stream which issues from Lake Starnberg, 
also known as the Wurm-See, the meaning of the 
word Wurtn being " dragon.” This naturally brings 
us upon haunted ground, and the whole of our way 
thence to the mountains becomes at once a land 
of wonders and horrors, a battle-ground of cruel 
monsters and charm-proof heroes, or — as we read the 
story in the light of modern knowledge — of undrained 
swamps and deadly miasmas. 

The dragons have, however, for our comfort been 
combated and killed these many hundred years, and 
we, on our pilgrimage to the Ober-Ammergau Passion- 
Play, may feel free to enjoy the beauty of our route 
without fear of encountering any other monster than 
the demon “ crowd,” which will probably do its best to 
oust us from the corner-seats of the railway carriage, 
and snatch from us, if we are not careful and prepared 
for its wiles, the cleanest and best-appointed vehicle 
for our drive over the hills. 

The romantically-situated little village of Miihlthal 
claims, in virtue of a legend generally accepted in 
Bavaria, to have been the birthplace of the great 
Charlemagne (page 7). The whole neighbourhood 
is extremely pretty, with a beauty of a quiet idyllic 
character. 

In one hour from Munich the train reaches Starn- 
berg station, and from thence the railway follows the 
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left bank of the lake to Seeshaiipt, at the lower end 
of it. The junction, however, of the little line which 
runs to Weilheim and Murnau is at Tutzing (before 
the finest part of the lake is reached), so that those 
who cannot spare the time to make an hour’s tour 
on the lake gain little by taking boat at Starn- 
berg. Travellers who have started by an early train 
from Munich would do well to take one of the 
steamers, which ply continually on the lake, from 
Stamberg to Seeshaupt, and thence back to Tutzing, 
there to resume their railway journey. Both at 
Seeshaupt and Tutzing are excellent hotels, and 
Murnau may be reached from Seeshaupt by carriage 
in about two and a half hours. 

The lake, which is fifteen miles long and about 
three and a half broad at its widest, is an extremely 
pretty piece of water, with, for the most part, sloping 
well-wooded banks, which are studded with villas 
and chateaux, and country-houses of all sorts and 
sizes which may claim to take a place between the 
two. 

Gleaming white villages cluster here and there, 
half hidden in foliage, upon the banks, and at several 
of these are commodious and handsome hotels (at 
Tutzing is a particularly good one), while pensions 
and numerous fishing inns abound. The Starnberger- 
See is, in fact, the great holiday ground of the Munich 
people, and in summer the lake is absolutely crowded 
with flotillas of sailing and rowing boats. 

14 
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At Starnberg, which makes excellent headquarters 
for exploring the lake, are several very good hotels, 
and a variety of excursions is offered by the steam- 
boats, which during summer ply continually back- 
wards and forwards on the lake, each stopping-place 
being the nucleus for a variety of pleasant walks 
or drives among the wooded hills which surround 
the lake. But the great charm and beauty of the 
Starnberger-See is not in its immediate surroundings, 
charming as they undoubtedly are, but in the really 
magnificent view which is obtained from it of the 
snow-range of the Bavarian Alps, which to all appear- 
ance forms its southern barrier. Of this the prospect 
is on a clear day from almost any part of the lake 
remarkably fine, and in traversing its length from 
north to south the effect is produced of absolutely 
making for the mountains. 

The afternoon or sunset lights are of course the 
most favourable, and the scene is then at times 
remarkably brilliant. 

To the right the lofty Zugspitze lifts its massive 
head. To the left, where, as it seems, the snow loves 
to linger and to flush under the dying sun’s gaze into 
a mass of crimson and gold, are the lofty horns of 
the Karwendel, above Mittenwald. Less prominent 
than these, a cluster of peaks crowd one behind the 
other, scarcely distinguishable, but forming as a 
whole a long serrated mass of ethereal blue, deep- 
ening and intensifying in colour to its base. The 
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lower slopes are rich dark purple — the higher peaks 
catch the hue of the heaven to which they aspire ; a 
variety of delicate shades fill in the intervening space, 
every hollow and crevice meantime glistening white 
and clear with a frosting of snow, as though a fleecy 
cloud had fallen from the sky and chosen the spot for 
its earthly resting-place. The wildness and grandeur 
of the mountain-vision as compared with the homely 
beauty of the verdant lake-banks and nestling lake- 
side-villages is extremely striking. 

Popular as the Starnberger-See undoubtedly is, it 
lays claim to the romantic fact of having seen better 
days. 

In the time of the Elector Ferdinand Maria and 
his ostentatious consort Adelheid, Lake Starnberg 
was the scene, it is said, of constant festivity, for here 
the Elector passed the greater part of every summer, 
not on the shores of the Lake, but actually upon its 
bosom, having built for his summer residence a gilded 
barge known, like the famed Venetian, by the name 
of Bncentaiir. It was large and commodious, and 
luxuriously fitted up — a floating palace, in short, and 
the scene of many a picturesque revel. 

The Starnberger-See has also its romantic legend of 
two youthful lovers, a fisher-lad and a maiden of high 
degree, who were accustomed to meet on its waters 
by night and in stealth. 

The lady’s father, the baron of a neighbouring 
castle, discovering his daughter’s passion for the fisher, 
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shut her up in a tower by the lake-side, beneath which 
the disconsolate fisherman would, night after night, 
watch helplessly. 

But one night A violent storm arose, which, while it 
wrecked the lover’s boat and sent him to a watery 
grave, also struck the tower with lightning, and 
liberated the captive-maid. She at once, in the midst 
of the storm, rushed to the water and pushed off in 
a boat to the accustomed trysting-place ; there, how- 
ever, to find only an empty skiff and a floating 
corpse. 

The lady threw herself into the water and shared 
her lover’s fate. But since that time no drowned 
body has ever, so it is popularly supposed, been 
rescued from the Starnberger-See, since all who 
perish in its waters are forced to attend as guests 
at the festivities, which are still being held in the 
deep caves beneath the lake to celebrate the nuptials 
of the Lake-bride. 

The remembrance of the former glories of the 
Starnberger-See have until very recent years been per- 
petuated in what were known as the Artists’ Festivals, 
which were at one time, with all their quaint and 
picturesque accompaniments of torchlight processions 
and choral songs, of frequent and regular occurrence. 
These have been latterly — it is hard to say why — in 
great measure discontinued, and the Starnberger-See 
is chiefly left to the unromantic possession of the 
summer steamboat traffic. 
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Let us not, however, complain of the horse which 
carries us over the ditch, or of the clean, roomy, and 
well-appointed little vessel which we shall find awaiting 
us at Starnberg, and which will, in due course, land 
us at Tutzing, there to resume our landward journey 
as far as Murnau. 

Weilheim, until quite lately the terminus of the 
railway, was, at one time, as famous for its Passion- 
Play as Ober-Ammergau, the play being produced 
under the auspices of the monks of the neighbouring 
monastery of Polling, an establishment which, at the 
time of the secularization of the religious houses of 
Bavaria, was found to possess a library of 80,000 
volumes. 

Sij^ miles from Weilheim is the much-frequented 
mountain of Hohe-Peissenberg — 3,417 feet— with an 
inn on the summit, which is a favourite goal of 
Munich, holiday-makers, and from which a delightful 
and very extensive view is to be obtained of the 
Tyrolean Alps and the two picturesque lakes, the 
Starnberg and the Ammer Sees. This last lake, though 
farther removed from the mountains than the Starn- 
berger-See, is extremely pretty, and for its romantic 
seclusion, and the quiet beauty of its woodland 
scenery, by some preferred to its more frequented 
rival. 

The train from Weilheim runs to Unter-Peissenberg, 
about half an hour’s walk from the south end of the 
lake. 
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The Lindau Railway from Munich has two stations, 
Grafrath and Tiirkenfeld, near the northern end of 
the Ammer-See ; and as steamboats have lately been 
established upon it, a return might easily be made 
from Ammergau to Munich by this route instead of 
by the Starnberger-See. It would be of course some- 
what longer. 

The railway from Weilheim to Murnau is only just 
opened, and is a great advantage to intending visitors 
to Ober-Ammergau, since it shortens the journey 
thither by some hours. 

The road passes through a hilly, wooded country, 
and between the Lakes Riegsee and Staffelsee, the 
latter lying about a mile from Murnau, at the foot of 
the mountain promontories of Ettal and- Ammer, 
between green and fruitful hills. It is one of the 
prettiest of the smaller Bavarian lakes. On one of 
the seven islands which dot its bosom is a chapel, 
held in much reverence, and said to have been erected 
by Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, in the early 
days of Christianity. 

At one time these lakes were much larger than 
they are at present, probably forming part of the 
Starnberger-See. Afterwards the whole district, no 
doubt, became a swamp; hence the myth of the 
frightful dragon-monster which came up out of the 
water to slay all on whom he could lay wicked claws. 
The dragon was slain, it is said, by an inhabitant of 
Murnau, who, being condemned to death for some 
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misdemeanour, offered to destroy the monster as the 
price of his life. The town-arms of Murnau still 
commemorate the ancient legend. 

Murnau {Griesbrllu ; Post) is a clean, bright, and 
finely-situated little place, facing an amphitheatre of 
hills, from which it is separated by a kind of morass. 
Although a very old town, it has suffered so much 
from fire and other causes — having, in fact, been 
destroyed more than once during frays over the 
Tyrol border — that it has quite a modern aspect. Its 
inhabitants, who seem extremely well-to-do, are em- 
ployed, to a great extent, in ornamental feather-work. 

From Murnau diligences run by way of Parten- 
kirchen and Mittenwald to Innsbruck in the Tyrol. 
It is the old main road. 

After leaving Murnau the road passes through the 
old dragon’s swamp, up the valley of the Loisach ; 
and though the district is now under cultivation, a 
good many traces may yet be found of its original 
character. Here and there rising out of the marshy 
land are hillocks known by the name of Kocheln, 
or ovens. 

Meanwhile, the road, shaded by trees, and following 
the course of the smoothly gliding little river, makes 
direct for the mountains, which it reaches at the 
village of Eschelohe, famous only for having indi- 
rectly given birth to the Ober-Ammergau Passion- 
Play. 

A crowd of mountains rise majestically in front of 
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the traveller, their lofty heads crowned late into the 
summer with coronals of snow. To the right is the 
Ettaler range screening Ober-Ammergau ; to the left 
the Herzogstand and Krottenkopf (6,000 feet high) ; 
directly in front, barring, as it seems, the road, the 
huge mass of the Zugspitze and the Wetterstein 
group. The valley narrows now to a gorge which, in 
grandeur and wildness, has been by some persons 
compared to the pass of Killiecrankie. 

At Oberau the cross-road to Ober-Ammergau 
leaves the main high-road to Partenkirchen and the 
Tyrol, and turns westward over the mountains. 

From Partenkirchen to Ober-Ammergau. 

This route, from Partenkirchen to Oberau, presents 
no very marked features. It follows the course of the 
Loisach, which here flows on through a broad green 
valley — wide and flat enough to be called a plain, 
dotted with farm-houses and grey-roofed huts, and 
bordered on each side by wooded hills. The river is 
crossed near the ruins of Werdenfels (p. 162), to 
which previous reference has been made. 

At Oberau, where, at the foot of the Ettalberg, 
the road to Ober-Ammergau branches oflf, the interest 
of the route begins. 

The traveller, by diligence in either direction, will 
here alight, and must then depend either upon his 
own good legs or the somewhat doubtful comfort of 
a carriol-post — a small open cart carrying two per- 
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sons besides the driver — to convey him the rest of 
his journey. 

The hill which separates Ammergau from the outer 
world is an excessively steep one, and even those who 
have hired carriages for the journey will find that 
humanity, and indeed very often absolute necessity, 
will compel them to go on foot for a considerable 
distance. Indeed, it is a widely prevalent belief in 
the Ammergau district that the hill is a special 
arrangement of Providence, to provide a befittingly 
toilsome pilgrimage for those who desire to participate 
in the solemn devotion of the Passionsspiel. 

Whether this be so or not, it is doubtless to the 
existence of this rocky barrier from the outer world 
that we owe the peculiar characteristics of the Ober- 
Ammergau play, the simplicity of life and the con- 
centration of thought which lift it above all other 
representations of its kind and of the age. 

The pilgrimage-path, if toilsome, is not without its 
redeeming features. It is extremely romantic and 
pleasing to the eye ; and it is, moreover, well shaded 
by overarching trees. To the right the mountain 
rises abruptly far away out of ken, clad, so far as the 
eye can reach, with huge forest-pines. To the left 
there slopes away from the road a deep ravine, cut by 
the mountain-torrent which frets below in the hollow, 
shaded by a bowery overgrowth of trees and tangled 
creepers. 

There is every reason for believing that this road 
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was in early times the highway for the extensive 
commercial traffic between Verona and Augsburg ; 
and as it was almost impossible for the train-mules 
to overcome the difficulties of the ascent, burdened 
with their ordinary loads, the chief income of the 
dwellers in the Ammergau was obtained from the 
charges they made in lending their assistance in 
carrying, or conveying, the baggage up the mountain. 
An old Imperial decree is said to be still extant, 
ordering the trading caravans coming from the south 
to rest for the night in the Ammer valley before pro- 
ceeding further, and ordaining that a special early 
mass shall be celebrated each morning for the benefit 
of the traders. In the village of Ober-Ammergau 
there are still to be found certain traces of these by- 
gone times, as, for instance, in the name of a neigh- 
bouring brook, the Esellaire, so called as being the 
place where the animals were led to watering ; and 
a place called Warbuchel is pointed out as the 
spot where the caravans were accustomed to rest 
for the night, and throughout Sunday, by Imperial 
command. 

In these days the ascent of the mountain was, of 
course, only a bridle-path, the present road having 
been constructed — steep as it is — with some skill by 
the monks of Ettal, whose now deserted monastery 
crowns the summit. 

On the slope of the steep hill will be seen several 
tablets and other mementos of accidents which have 
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occurred to travellers and others on the way by the 
overturning of vehicles ; the latest In mcmoriam 
being a record of the sad fate of two workmen who 
were killed in 1875, when the marble group presented 
to the Ammergauers by King Ludwig, in remembrance 
of his visit to the last Passion-Play, was being con- 
veyed up the mountain by a road steam-engine. One 
of the statues — the St. John — fell, and, strangely 
enough, without injury to the marble; but the two 
unfortunate men who were in charge of it were 
crushed beneath its weight. 

The amount of traffic which at various times — 
especially during the Ober-Ammergau representa- 
tions — passes over the Ettalberg is very great, and it 
is almost surprising that the enterprising inhabitants 
of the Ammer valley have not endeavoured in some 
way to smooth away the difficulties which bar their 
approach. It is scarcely possible to think that the 
pious notion of the toilsome pilgrimage, before re- 
ferred to, can have any real influence. It is more 
probable that the steep incline is found to be of 
service in transporting the pines which grow on the 
higher slopes of the Ettalberg. This is done in 
winter, when the ground is covered with a thick 
coating of ice. The trees are fastened to a kind of 
rude sleigh, or rather to two sleighs, fastened at each 
end of the long trunks. The hindmost is guided by 
a species of rudder, held usually by the firm hand of 
a mountain-maiden ; and the whole road, what with 
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driving and guiding, and shoutings and coming to 
grief, presents a scene of bustle and excitement 
strangely in contrast to its usually sylvan and quiet 
aspect, and which is seldom disturbed at other times, 
save when a special pilgrimage-day brings its thou- 
sands of peasant-votaries to the feet of the miraculous 
image at Ettal, or the bigger world sends, for a brief 
season, a never-failing stream of open-eyed tourists 
to the shrine of art and pious simplicity at Ober- 
Ammergau. 

On these occasions the concourse of persons who 
meet and pant and struggle, either in their own 
persons, or that of the longsuffering animals who 
bear them, up the steep mountain-road, is very 
curious. They are of all nations, of all classes, of all 
modes of thought. Bavarian men and women of the 
peasant class, in the quaint and pleasing varieties of 
costume of the country, half Swiss, half Tyrolean, are 
there, all in their Sunday best ; the men, for the most 
part, with velvet jackets displaying a variety of old 
silver coins as buttons, and with high green felt hats 
ornamented with a black-cock’s feather ; the women 
with short skirts, broadly extended at the hips over 
hoops, with velvet bodices adorned with many chains 
and buttons of chased and beaten silver, and gay 
coloured neckerchiefs and huge aprons ; their heads 
covered, sometimes with a twisted turban-like ker- 
chief, with embroidered ends hanging down the back, 
sometimes with an approach to a Swiss straw hat, 
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sometimes with a high conical green felt “ brigand,” 
twisted about with a gold cord and tassels, and 
sometimes — and this is perhaps as curious a head- 
dress as any — with the moleskin cap which is the 
distinctive mark of certain villages in the district. 

These peasant playgoers will, for the most part, 
be on foot, and be found piously telling their beads 
and reciting their prayers as they make their way 
up the hill. 

Besides these will be visitors from Munich of all 
classes, high and low ; visitors from England, visitors 
from all other parts of Germany, visitors from 
America, and perhaps a very slight sprinkling of 
other nationalities, in every possible variety of vehicle 
procurable in the country, — from the fairly well- 
appointed four-horse-carriage, ordered by telegraph 
for his excellency the English Milord, to the rickety 
Einspanuer, with its struggling one-sided steed, or the 
sociable Bauer- Wagen, which carries a merry and con- 
tented chattering freight along the even road, and 
turns them out to plod on foot as best they may, and 
recite their prayers, if they will, as soon as the course 
becomes difficult and wearisome. 

At the top of the hill stands, in almost startling 
grandeur, the monastic church of Ettal, — for who 
would expect to find in this remote and almost 
inaccessible spot an absolute model of the Pantheon 
at Rome — a church rich with marbles and frescoes 
and gilding. Yet so it is. The present building 
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dates only from the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and indeed was not finished (as marble columns and 
capitals lying here and there before it in picturesque 
confusion still testify) before the great blow was 
struck at all conventual establishments in Bavaria in 
the year 1803. 

The monastery-buildings are now used partly as a 
country-house of the owner, and partly as a brewery — 
the garment of the old monks, who were famous for 
their skill as brewers, having thus fallen upon their 
successors. Indeed, over the brewhouse door may 
still be seen the pious inscription retained from an 
older age — 

“ God bless the beer of Ettal.” 

The monastic church, which is still used for its 
legitimate purpose, is famous for its very fine organ, 
for its painted ceiling by Knoller, but, more than 
all, for its miraculous image of the Virgin Mother, to 
visit which as many as 70,000 pilgrims have been 
known to come to Ettal in one year. 

Legend relates that in the year 1327, Ludwig the 
Bavarian, while encamped near Milan, was visited at 
night by a mysterious stranger, who presented him 
with a marble image of the Virgin, and bade him 
build a monastery and church in the valley of Amper 
in his own country, and there deposit the precious 
gift. The king, on his return home, made a pilgrimage 
in person in order to discover the exact spot indicated ; 
and having made his way up the Ettalberg, which 
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was then only traversed by a steep and rough bridle- 
path, found, on arriving at the top of it, that his 
horse, in a very unmistakable way, refused to go 
further. In short, he fell down on his knees three 
times. Looking at the state of the road and the 
difficulties of the path, the circumstance was, perhaps, 
not so wonderful as the pious Emperor took it to be ; 
but he, at any rate, accepting the omen as miraculous, 
decided on this spot for the erection of his convent, 
which was begun forthwith, the Emperor expending 
a great deal of treasure upon, and showing much 
interest in, his new toy. 

“ The founding of Ettal ” has been made by Pastor 
Daisenberger into a very poetic religious play, which 
is frequently performed at Ober-Ammergau. 

Not only was a monastery with twenty-two Bene- 
dictine monks established here, but a special order of 
knighthood was founded by the Emperor, consisting 
of thirteen cavaliers, who, with their wives, had quar- 
ters in the monastery buildings, and who were ap- 
pointed to the one task of guarding and honouring 
the sacred image. 

The sons of Ludwig did not altogether follow in 
their father’s footsteps, and for some time the Ettal 
monastery seems to have been in bad case ; but after 
a few years it recovered itself, and managed to thrive, 
as all religious establishments contrived to do, during 
the later Middle Ages in Germany. It became rich 
and powerful, and its property extended over the 
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whole district — including, in great measure, not only 
the lands and houses, but even the lives of the dwellers 
in the Ammer valley. 

The monks, it is said, proved themselves at times 
exacting and tyrannical masters; but at the same 
time, it is certain that to them and to their teaching, 
the people of the Ammergau entirely owe their cul- 
ture, their fine sense of art, and their superiority over 
the mountain peasantry generally. 

It was the monks, moreover, who first taught them 
the art of wood-carving, who cultivated their tastes 
for music and the drama, since religious dramas were 
a part of their special teaching ; and who, in short, so 
it is said, suggested the very vow as to the celebration 
of the Passion-Play, which has made them famous. 
The monks, who were, it would seem, for the most 
part, an intelligent and learned body of men, accu- 
mulated a very fine library, which, at the dissolution 
of the monastery in, 1803, was reckoned at no less 
than 100,000 volumes. 

The miraculous image around which so imposing 
an establishment has arisen, is a small statue in 
Italian porphyry, fairly well executed, and weighing 
about 25 lbs. But, according to popular tradition, its 
weight is extremely variable, since to the pure and 
unspotted in heart and life it is as light as a feather, 
to the impure and haughty it is as heavy as lead, 
while to those who are hardened in wickedness it is 
said to be absolutely invisible ! 
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Pilgrimages have been made to this image — not 
only, as we have stated, by many thousands of ordinary 
pilgrims, but by many persons of distinction, including 
amongst them several crowned heads. 

In 1704 it was taken to Munich, and enshrined 
there in the church of the Theatiner ; but in answer 
to the urgent prayers of the Ettal monks was subse- 
quently restored to its original home. 

The village of Ettal is a poor little place, with a 
dirty little inn. The women here all wear the mole- 
skin cap which has been before referred to. 

The road from Ettal into the Ammer valley leads 
through an avenue of mountain-ash, and amid a plea- 
sant pastoral scene, the peculiar-shaped, cross-crowned 
Kofel very prominently in view all the time. This 
mountain, which is the chief feature in all Ober- 
Ammergau sketches, forms a picturesque background 
to the village, which seems to nestle, as it were, under 
its green slopes, while the cross upon its summit 
not unfitly indicates the home of the Passionsspiel. 
It is, at all times, a prominent object, for long before 
the sun sends its rays down into the valley, the 
Kofel-cross is radiant with golden light; and when 
the orb of day sinks to rest, it reflects on its transverse 
beams the last faint ray of his vanishing fire. The 
date and the object of its erection are uncertain; but 
the received legend is, that formerly bridal festivities 
were held on the mountains, and that during one of 
these, the bride, tripping lightly to the edge of a pre- 

IS 
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cipice in joyous carelessness, fell over and was 
killed. 

Between Ettal and Ober-Ammergau a road leads 
through the forest to the king’s favourite and secluded 
hunting-box, the Linderhof. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the village of 
Ober-Ammergau save the Passions-theater, in itself 
not beautiful, and the very handsome marble Calvary 
presented to the village by King Ludwig in remem- 
brance of the last play at which he was present. It 
is a great matter of pride and rejoicing among the 
Ober-Ammergauers that for their sakes not only did 
their beloved King throw off his usual habit of retire- 
ment and appear amongst his fellow-men, but that 
he afterwards wrote them a letter, signifying how 
deeply he had been “ pleased, surprised, and affected ” 
by their performance. More than this : he invited the 
principal players to dine at his castle of Linderhof, 
when he spoke in the most affable manner to each 
one separately. And more again : he at once ordered 
a handsome monument to be erected in the village, 
to commemorate their artistic merits and his royal 
appreciation of them. 

The monument, which is a very fine piece of 
sculpture, is by Halbeg, of Munich. It represents 
Christ nailed to the cross, with His mother and the 
disciple whom He loved standing beside it. The 
moment chosen is that when the Redeemer is saying, 
“ Behold thy son — Behold thy mother.” The monu- 
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ment, which is approached by steps, stands on a small 
elevation above the village, and immediately opposite 
to the Kofel. 

The village of Ober-Ammergau is quite modern, 
the result of one of the usual conflagrations to which 
all the old picturesque wooden villages of Bavaria 
and Switzerland seem doomed. The houses are still, 
for the most part, of wood, built in the Swiss style, 
with balconies and broad eaves, roomy and comfort- 
able, each standing in its own ground, and giving the 
notion, which is a true one, of the community being 
thriving and well-to-do. 

When the Ettal monastery was dissolved, the land 
was divided amongst the neighbouring villages, and 
Ober-Ammergau came in for a considerable portion ; 
added to which, the thrifty habits and clever fingers 
of the inhabitants have enabled them, in a certain 
measure, to become rich, the fame of the decennial 
play, with its consequent influx of visitors, also 
helping in the result. The village lies too high and 
too much shadowed by the mountains for cereals to 
be cultivated, but its alps afford excellent pasture 
for the Highland cattle; and every house has, besides 
its stretch of meadow-land, a well-stocked kitchen, and 
often flower-garden and orchard. The trade in wood- 
carving, which at one time made Ober-Ammergau 
world-famous, has now somewhat declined ; but a large 
school, on high-art principles, to which that of Parten- 
kirchen is subsidiary, has of late years been established, 
and is likely to thrive. 
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Ober-Ammergau claims to be the parent of the 
wood-carving industry of Bavaria, asserting that even 
Berchtesgaden, near Salzburg, the wood-carving centre 
of Eastern Bavaria, is a colony sent out by her so 
early as the twelfth century. There are two or three 
very small and unpretending inns at Ober-Ammergau, 
— the Post, the Ochs, the Rose, etc., — but during the 
performances of the Passion-Play every house in the 
village receives lodgers. Still, accommodation is 
limited, and should certainly be secured beforehand, 
or the stranger may find himself in a peculiarly 
defenceless and houseless position. Letters respecting 
rooms may be addressed, in German, to Herr Joseph 
Maier, Herr Tobias Plunger, Herr Sebastian Veit, 
Herr Johann Lang, Frau Georg Lang, etc. 

There is a regular and organized tariff of charges 
in the peasants’ houses at Ober-Ammergau, of from 
six to eight shillings a day, for bed and board. 
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PARTENKIRCHEN TO MITTENWALD. 

F rom Partenkirchen we follow the old high-road 
which leads from Munich over the Scharnitz 
to Innsbruck ; the route from Partenkirchen to 
Mittenwald being nearly all the way a steep ascent, 
with the picturesque Karwendel always in sight, with 
a fine backward view of the Wetterstein group and 
Zugspitze. At the little village of Klais the road 
turns to the right, and enters the valley of the Isar. 
Near this spot a new road leads to the secluded 
and, until lately, little known Barmensee. 

The celebrated engineer Zapf, a short time since, 
however, made some very curious and interesting 
discoveries in connection with the little lake ; and as 
the ground about it is being laid out into gardens 
and walks, and a large new hotel is in course of con- 
struction there, it is likely to become a favourite 
summer resort. 

The Barmensee is very beautifully situated, being 
surrounded by a complete crown of mountains. To 
the west rises the whole range of the Wetterstein, 
with the Schachen and Zugspitze. To the south- 
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east the broad wall of the Schamitz and the points 
of the horns of the Karwendel and Werner are visible ; 
on the other side, forest-covered mountains rise 
abruptly from the shores of the lake ; but the chief 
interest of the Barmensee is not to be found in its 
picturesque setting, nor in the cool freshness of its 
clear green waters, but in the fact that it exhibits 
some of the most perfect remains yet discovered of 
those mysterious primeval lake-dwellings which have 
in various parts of Switzerland and Germany excited 
the attention of scientific men. The remains are here 
in the form of stakes driven into the bed of the lake 
with great regularity, so as evidently to form the 
supports of some building, and turned by the action 
of water and the process of long ages absolutely into 
stone. They now present the appearance of stone 
columns, and give forth the sound of stone when 
struck. Many of them still show borings and cuttings 
where the stakes were joined to the beams. They 
are, for the most part, in double rows, parallel with 
the south shore of the lake. These are approached 
by other smaller stakes, at right angles to the larger, 
which have the appearance of being the remains of a 
palisade. None of the stakes reach the level of the 
water ; most of them are four to five feet below it, and 
here and there one is seen lying flat at the bottom of 
the clear lake. That they are curious there is little 
doubt, and decidedly interesting, if they are in truth, 
as scientific men assert, the remains of the habitations 
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of pre-historic man, — dating back to a time when the 
fight was so hard between the human being and the 
animal, that the only chance for the feebler creature 
was to live in barricade, as it were, against the assaults 
of his powerful four-footed foes, by intrenching him- 
self — as the natives of Central Africa are still found 
doing — in huts built on stakes and surrounded on 
all sides by water. 

The whole of the eleven miles between Parten- 
kirchen and Mittenwald is interesting, and presents 
at every moment fresh combinations of mountain 
views, — the scenery continuously [gaining in wildness 
and grandeur ; the bare and chasmed cliffs of the 
Karwendel, which stands like a wall behind Mitten- 
wald, presenting, perhaps, a more imposing spectacle 
even than our old friend and favourite of Partenkir- 
chen, the Zugspitze, although the Karwendel is in 
truth nearly a thousand feet lower. The scenery, 
however, of its neighbourhood is of a far wilder and 
more truly Alpine character. 

Mittenwald {Post^ with a garden commanding a 
magnificent mountain view) is the last Bavarian 
village towards the Austrian frontier on this route. 
It is an extremely quaint little place. The con- 
struction of the houses is peculiar, the upper stories 
being entirely of wood, with high gables and far- 
projecting wooden spouts, which, in some instances, 
reach almost across the street, the lower, or ground, 
floor being nearly always a large vaulted stone 
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chamber, above which the house proper is built. 
These cellars, or store-houses, point to the time 
when Mittenwald occupied a very important posi- 
tion commercially, as a frontier town on the great 
high-road from Italy to Augsburg, and when the 
now deserted little village was busy with traders 
from all parts of the world, and crowded with their 
wares. One or two of the older houses, such as, for 
instance, the very curious old inn of the Post, are 
vaulted in two stories. The fronts, besides, of many 
of the houses are embellished with ancient frescoes, 
some of them very peculiar indeed. Perhaps the most 
remarkable is that immediately opposite to the Post 
inn, which is a mass of colouring from top to bottom. 
Amongst the various devices are to be seen the heads 
of the Twelve Apostles, surrounded by illuminated 
sentences from the Creed. On great numbers of the 
houses the First and Second Persons of the Holy 
Trinity are represented ; on others, the star-crowned 
Madonna. Here and there, we have scenes from 
Scripture-history, such for instance as the bartering 
of Joseph, or, in one very striking example, Jael’s 
inhospitable treachery. In this remarkable painting, 
Jael (on a gigantic scale) is represented as in the 
act of striking the nail through her unhappy guest’s 
temple. The execution is really vigorous, the chief 
marvel of the picture, however, being as to how the 
victim could possibly be sleeping soundly enough to 
be killed in such a very uncomfortable position ! 
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This is only one example among many which are 
excessively quaint, both in design and execution ; 
and it is very curious to observe how the colours, 
which must in many cases be of many years back, 
have survived the action of the weather, in a climate 
which must certainly be severe, since the village lies 
at such a height, and so completely among the moun- 
tains as to be almost beyond the zone of cultivation. 
But doubtless the clear dry mountain-air is more 
favourable to the preservation of the frescoes than a 
warmer and damper atmosphere would be. 

A part — but fortunately only a part — of the village 
was burned down in 1836, and has since been rebuilt 
in modem style, 

Mittenwald is interesting, not only from its grand 
mountain surroundings, and from its peculiarly quaint 
and old-world aspect, but from the circumstance of 
its being, what we may in truth call it, the cradle of 
modem music. It claims to be, not only the home, 
but the birthplace, of the instmment which, with its 
cognates, is the very life and soul of the art divine. 
Here was made, so it is asserted, the first violin ; and 
although this is probably an unwarrantable assump- 
tion, it is certain that musical instruments were made 
here at a very early date, and here continue to be 
made a goodly proportion of those stringed musical 
instruments of which the world is now full. It was 
here that Jacob Stainer, the violin-maker of Absam, 
was wont, some two hundred years ago, to wander 
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from tree to tree in the thick forest, tapping each 
with his hammer, and finding always, as he affirmed, 
the sweetest music in the dying trunks. This is said 
still to be the case, so that the motto of the human- 
voiced violin may, in very truth, be said to be, “ Living, 
I was silent ; dead, I speak.” Matthias Clotz, another 
eminent violin-maker, was a peasant of Mittenwald, 
his instruments having all the reputation of Cremonas. 
He lived in the middle of the seventeenth century; 
but it was not until the middle of the eighteenth that 
the fame of the Bavarian instruments spread over the 
world. Since that time the manufacture has been 
most flourishing. It has of course now, with the ten- 
dency of modern centralization, fallen into the hands 
of two or three large firms, whereas formerly each 
peasant worked as his own fancy or intelligence 
prompted him, and produced his individual results. 
The largest manufacturer of musical instruments in 
Mittenwald is Neuner, whose establishment is well 
worth a visit, and who shows singular kindness and 
politeness in permitting strangers to visit his manu- 
factory. He employs 250 workmen, and turns out 
about 50,000 instruments yearly. Three families are 
entirely employed by him in their own homes in the 
work of making violin-bridges. 

The violin is made of two different woods, and is 
found to employ at least three workmen in its con- 
struction, besides the bridge-maker, the string-maker, 
the workmen who straighten the strings and cover 
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them with gold or silver thread, and the women em- 
ployed to finally polish the instrument 

Some of the wood of which the better kinds of 
instruments are made, has been kept fifty years since 
the tree was cut down, for the sake of mellowing it, 
and large stores of the still voiceless timber may be 
seen piled up by the banks of the pale-blue Isar, 
waiting the process of Time to infuse into it the 
melody which shall by-and-by charm the world. 

“Yes, here if anywhere,” says an enthusiastic 
German writer, when discoursing on the charms of 
the Bavarian Highland village, “ must music penetrate 
the soul. It lurks in every breath of air we breathe 
in Mittenwald.” 

Whether this be so or not, the Mittenwalders are 
certainly a very musical people, and there is scarcely 
a man, woman, or child in the village but is occupied 
or connected in some way with the manufacture of 
sweet sounds. Mittenwald to a great extent supplies 
not only Germany but England and America with 
violins ; and the chief manufacturers of violins through- 
out the world are said to be natives of this place. 

In the museum of Munich are a couple of in- 
teresting mementos of the peculiar talents of the 
Mittenwalders. Two natives of the village, serving 
in the Bavarian contingent, were taken prisoners by 
the French. During their captivity the men em- 
ployed themselves as best they might in their native- 
born occupation, and constructed a couple of violins 
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out of old cigar boxes. These impromptu instruments 
are carefully preserved as relics. 

But the Mittenwalders are not manufacturers of 
violins only. Other stringed instruments grow equally 
well under their hand, and large quantities of violon- 
cellos, basses, and guitars are yearly exported ; the 
greatest home-manufacture, which, indeed -employs a 
large proportion of the villagers, being the construc- 
tion of the zithern — of true Bavarian breed. This 
instrument is still largely manufactured by the pro- 
cess of individual and home-labour, and scarcely an 
open house-door or window in Mittenwald but will 
display a zithern-maker busily at work, surrounded 
by his family, who have each their separate and 
appointed task to fulfil. 

Not a cottage, not a farm-house, scarcely an upland 
Sennhut, but has among its household treasures one 
of these graceful little instruments. 

Until lately unknown in England, and still but 
rarely met with, the zithern seems to be gaining way 
rapidly, not only in Germany generally, but, as it 
appears, in Scandinavia, America, and certain of our 
English colonies. It is a small instrument of very 
sweet tone, played by the fingers on a number of 
strings, which are stretched over a horizontal board^ 
Its conveniently small size and moderate price, as 
well as its extreme adaptability as an accompaniment 
for the voice, seem likely to gain it favour among 
many classes where a larger and more expensive 
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instrument would not find place ; it has, within a 
few years, been greatly improved, both as to tone 
and appearance, and is now, under its more finished 
forms, highly ornamental. 

As a centre for mountain-excursions of interest, 
Mittenwald is unrivalled in the Bavarian Highlands, 
a variety of peaks being ascended with little difficulty 
from this point, among which may be mentioned the 
Schottlkarspitze, the Arnspitze, the Reiterspitze, and 
others; the Reiterspitze, from the very fine view which 
it affords over tlie Tyrolean mountains and famous 
Zillerthal, being what the Germans call one of the 
most lohnend mountain-tours to be undertaken in 
the district. 

Other delightful excursions amid wild and magnifi- 
cent mountain-scenery are : to the Solemseen, two 
romantic and lonely mountain tarns ; to Leutasch, the 
Leutaschthal, and the Weitachsee. To the three valleys 
which give birth to the river Isar, the Karwendelthal, 
the Hinterauthal, and the Gleirschthal, which, for 
lonely grandeur and wild primeval beauty, are unsur- 
passed, and indeed unequalled, by any scenery in the 
Tyrolean Alps. 

From Mittenwald a number of short walks and easy 
excursions of great interest may be taken. Of these 
we may mention : to the swimming bath and waterfall 
in the Lainthal, a quarter of an hour. Hence through 
the forest to the Lautersee, half an hour. Along the 
banks of the Isar, — a pleasant walk, with a splendid 
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view of the mountains. To the Leutasch Mill, and 
the ruins of the old frontier fort, an hour and a 
quarter ; and many others. 

The high-road from Mittenwald is continued to 
Innsbruck, over the mountains, passing, shortly after 
leaving Mittenwald, through the celebrated defile of 
Schamitz, the boundary between Bavaria and Austria. 
The road was made and defended, in the time of the 
Romans, by a fort called by them Scarbia. It was 
afterwards known as Porta Claudia, from the defences 
raised here during the Thirty Years War by the 
Archduchess Claudia of Medici. 

In 1805 it was the scene of a fierce struggle between 
the French and the Austrians, and it is believed that 
only through treachery were the French enabled to 
surmount the natural and artificial difficulties of the 
position. Or rather they did not surmount them, but 
circumvented them by the discovery of an undefended 
pass through the Leutasch valley, and so took their 
opponents in the rear. A romantic story is current 
as to this discovery or treachery. 

The Bavarians during this war sided with the 
French against their neighbours of the Tyrol ; but a 
certain young couple, whose homes were just on the 
borderland — a Bavarian youth and a Tyrolean maiden 
— were affianced before the war, and, love proving 
stronger than political considerations, continued their 
connection in spite of national differences. The 
Bavarian was accustomed to visit his mistress evening 
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after evening, making his way across the boundary 
line of mountains between the two countries by a 
pass through the Leutasch Valley, unknown save to 
a few poachers and smugglers, whose operations were 
not likely to be interrupted by any international 
differences, and with whom, it is to be supposed, the 
young man had dealings. 

Whether he revealed to the French the existence 
of the pass of his own free will, or w'h ether being, 
according to other versions of the story, discovered on 
the road, he was compelled to do so, is not known. 
But by his means the pass was revealed, and the 
French gained the day over the defending Tyrolean 
force ; and for this deed his betrothed at least would 
admit no extenuating circumstances, but hated the 
enemy of her country as passionately as she had 
before loved him. And so thoroughly were her feel- 
ings shared by all the young Bavarian’s friends and 
acquaintances that he was absolutely hunted out of 
the village. Thus thrown into the hands of the 
enemy, he enlisted in the French army, and when that 
army, four years later, again invaded the Tyrol, he 
was numbered among the invaders. In a skirmish 
with a handful of Tyrolean peasants, he fell, wounded, 
so it was said, by a shot from a woman’s hand. 
But no sooner was the deed of retribution done, and 
her lover dead before her face, than all the old 
affection of the woman’s heart returned. The over- 
wrought brain of the avenger failed as soon as her 
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hand struck, and the remainder of the unhappy 
maiden’s life was passed in a state of harmless im- 
becility, in continual wailings for the loss of her 
lover, and a constant and restless moaning for his 
return. 

The conquerors spent an incredible sum of money 
in destroying the defences of the pass, and scarcely a 
trace of the old fortifications now remains. 

The village of Scharnitz possesses a small inn, 
and makes a good starting-point for many of the 
longer mountain-tours, as well as for visiting the 
valleys in which the river Isar takes its rise. 
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MITTENWALD TO PENZBERG AND TOLZ — LAKES 
WALCHENSEE AND KOCHELSEE — THE JACHENAU 
— LANGGRIES. 

(For this route a carriage must be taken, as no diligences run.) 

' I 'HE road from Mittenwald to the Walchensee 
(three hours) leads beside the broad-bedded, 
pale-green river Isar, and through a wooded country, 
with grand retrospective views of the mountains, by 
the villages of Klais and Kriin (with a good inn much 
frequented by hunters), to Walgau, from which place 
there is the finest panorama of the Alps to be ob- 
tained on the whole route. It includes the valley of 
the Isar, the Solernspitze, the Worner, and the three- 
horned Karwendel; to the south, the Arnspitze, the 
Seefelderspitze, and the Fernerkogl ; to the west, 
the grand masses of the Wetterstein and snowy 
Zugspitze ; to the extreme right, the mountains 
which surround the Plansee. 

From Dorf Walgau to the Barmensee, already 
mentioned (p. 229), and its sister-lake the Wagen- 
brechsee, is a walk of about an hour and a half. 
About twelve miles from Mittenwald, through roman- 
tic forest-scenery, and over a steep road, the lonely 

16 
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and exquisitely beautiful Walchensee is reached. 
This lake, fifteen miles in circumference, is entirely 
shut in by high walls of living green, the moun- 
tains which tower over it on every side being 
clothed from summit to base with close unbroken 
forest, the lower trees of which dip into the water, 
or reflect themselves fantastically on its smooth 
dark surface. 

It is as wild and lonely a spot as can well be 
imagined, yet not, as it seemed to the present writer, 
melancholy, for the life of the forest gives life to the 
whole scene, and the broad expanse of water has 
space enough to reflect the smiling sunshine and the 
blue heaven, as well as the more sombre surroundings 
of mountain and pine. But it must be confessed that 
clear skies and bright weather are needed to work 
their charm of cheerfulness ; and amid winter-storms 
and howling blasts the huge mountain-lake is no 
doubt weird and drear enough to account for the 
gloomy legends which, in the mouths of the people, 
are associated with it. It lies at a height of some 
2500 feet above the level of the sea, and one popular 
belief connected with it is, that at some time it will 
burst its mountain bonds and inundate the whole 
country. Indeed, so strong was this impression, 
owing to the height of its waves in tempest, that for 
many years a daily mass, to avert this evil, used to 
be said in a church in Munich, and a golden ring 
was yearly thrown into the water to appease the angry 
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genii who were supposed to inhabit its caves. For- 
merly there was a large monastery on the east shore 
of the lake, of which only a few ruins now remain. 
The little village of VValchensee, the sole sign of 
present human habitation on the lake, consists but 
of a few houses, which stand out on a promontory 
jutting into the water, and strongly resemble one of 
the Italian lake-villages. 

The Post inn is a remarkably picturesque and 
pleasant little house, with good cooking (the famous 
lake-trout excellent), and may be strongly recom- 
mended as headquarters in a most romantic neigh- 
bourhood. Of the almost numberless mountain 
excursions to be taken from this point, the ascent 
of the Herzogstand (5557 feet), up which a bridle-path 
leads all the way, is one of the favourite and easiest 
of accomplishment. We should advise those who are 
inclined to extend their rambles eastward, to make 
this their starting-point for Tolz and the Tegernsee, 
instead of following the high-road further north, 
making a visit to the Kochelsee one of the very 
many delightful excursions to be undertaken in this 
land of delights. But those who are bent on reaching 
Munich by a direct route, will proceed by Kochel 
and Benedictbeurn to the railway-station at Penz- 
berg. 

From Walchensee to Penzberg. 

The road from Walchensee, or as soon as it leaves 
the shore of the lake, by the side of which it has run 
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smoothly enough to Kochel, is a long series of steep 
hills and rapid descents ; scarcely an even yard to be 
found anywhere. The road was constructed, it is 
said, so early as the fifteenth century, by the Bene- 
dictine monks of Walchensee, and has known no 
modern improvements. But the extreme beauty of 
the route ; the entrancing views of forest, mountain, 
and lake to be had at every turn ; the tumbling 
rills and waterfalls that every now and then turn a 
bare and frowning rock into a gleaming mass of 
feathery foam ; the wealth of tall slender ferns and 
bright-coloured wild -flowers that nestle about the 
velveted tree-trunks, and clothe the glades, wherever 
a glade may open out its quiet charm to the passer- 
by, — all make together such a scene of sylvan beauty 
and varying delight, that no one, surely, even at 
the cost of some lost wind or aching legs, would be 
found wishing the rough old road smoother than it is, 
or say anything but a benison to the memory of the 
pious monks who showed themselves no wiser and no 
less lovers of beauty than Nature herself. 

The Kesselberg being surmounted, the long descent 
to the Kochelsee, which lies considerably lower than 
the Walchensee, is picturesque, — following the shore 
of the lake, but at a considerable height above it. 

The Kochelsee, a pale-green lake four and a half 
miles long by three broad, in horseshoe shape, is 
bounded by mountains only on the one side. To the 
north, the side of the village, it is flat and marshy; but 
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the views across it of the Benedictwand, the mountain, 
5,700 feet high, which rises abruptly from its south 
side, are very fine. It has often been compared to 
Loch Katrine, and the comparison is, in truth, not 
altogether wanting in fact ; but to our mind it ap- 
proaches more nearly to Derwentwater in character. 

The village of Kochel lies away from the lake and 
out of sight of it, but an hotel and pension {Dessauer) 
has been built on the shore, and commands charming 
views. This is an establishment altogether superior 
in accommodation to the ordinary Bavarian inns, and 
is, in summer, a fashionable resort. The prices are 
high. In the dining-room are four well-executed 
frescoes by Loeffler, a well-known Munich artist, 
recording his travels in various parts of the world. 

From Kochel a post-omnibus, passing through 
Benedictbeurn, runs to meet the Munich trains at 
Penzbei^. Travellers should avoid staying at either 
of these places, as the inns at both are wretched. 

But those who desire to proceed from Kochel to 
Tolz, which is well worthy of a visit, should quit the 
post-omnibus at Bichel, a mile beyond Benedictbeurn, 
where there is an excellent hotel, the Lowe, and 
whence another post-omnibus runs to Tolz. The 
whole is a drive of only a couple of hours, but the 
road is comparatively flat and uninteresting ; and by 
far the most pleasant route, though a very much 
longer one, would be to return to Walchensee, and 
thence make the way over the mountainous country 
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which lies between that lake and the Tegernsee, 
passing through Tblz. 

From the Walchensee to Tolz would be one day’s 
drive, or about five hours: from Tolz to the Tegern- 
see, two hours. 

On the road from the Walchensee to Tolz a 
number of picturesque points are passed, and the 
whole route is through a most primitive and, in 
many ways, interesting district. 

A great portion of the way lies through the 
sequestered and grassy valley of Jachenau, called by 
the monks of Benedictbeurn, who had a hermitage 
here, Nazareth. This valley, nine miles and a half in 
length, and but sparsely inhabited, is the home of 
some of the quaintest costumes and most curious old- 
world customs of Southern Bavaria. It is, above all, 
the favoured home of the Schnadakiipfeln, or im- 
provisatory verses, of which we have spoken in the 
earlier part of this book as a peculiar Bavarian 
institution. 

Some of the customs still prevalent in the Jachenau 
valley savour very strongly of ancient heathendom, 
and certain others have a most peculiar and marked 
relation to Jewish observances, — more especially the 
custom which prevails at Easter of killing a paschal 
lamb, presented to the community by one of the 
peasant-proprietors of the valley, which is quartered 
and cooked, then laid on the altar of the church, and 
subsequently eaten at the village inn. 
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The opening out of the valley into the Isarthal 
shortly before reaching Langgries is very fine. 

Langgries is a picturesquely-situated large village 
on the banks of the river Isar, which is here crossed 
by a long wooden bridge, and has swollen, from the 
time when we last bade farewell to it near Mitten- 
wald, into a large and important river, its banks busy 
with timber-yards and saw-mills, and its waters laden 
with the spoil of the higher forests and mountains. 

Langgries and the Jachenau valley have a large 
trade in timber, which is chiefly sent by water, direct 
hence to Vienna, and the Isar-rafts are a feature 
of the land- or, should we not say, water-scape in 
this neighbourhood, as important as the Rhine-rafts, 
or the rafts of the Black Forest which are seen 
speeding in rapid serpentine folds on their way 
towards the Rhine, on every trout stream of that 
romantic district. 

The Isar-rafts have none of the peculiar character- 
istics of these headlong, madly-rushing children of the 
mountain-torrent. They are, in appearance, more like 
the rafts in use on the Rhine, though smaller. The 
trees or planks are built up into a solid and compact 
mass, which presents the appearance of the deck of a 
large vessel, and on this deck, one or two or more 
huts, according to the size of the raft, are erected for 
the use of the raftsmen and their families, who often 
pass several weeks on the voyage ; and there is scarcely 
ever a time when one or more of these peculiar-looking 
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vessels may not be seen making its way along the 
course of the pale-green river. 

Near to Langgries, in a very beautiful situation on 
an eminence, is the fine old castle of Hohenburg, over- 
looking the Isarthal. 

The women of Langgries are celebrated for the 
picturesqueness of their costume, and for the handsome 
silver ornaments which form one of its chief charac- 
teristics. The high felt hat is trimmed with silver 
cord and tassels ; the black velvet bodice is clasped 
about the usually not too slender waist by a girdle 
composed of many silver chains ; the neckerchief is 
fastened about the throat with a silver brooch ; and, 
more often than not, a row of large silver medallions 
hangs chatelaine-fashion from the waistbelt. In short, 
as may be imagined, a woman’s whole fortune is often 
thus carried on her person ; although, to be sure, in 
many cases there is silver besides and to spare, in the 
deep recesses of the oaken chest at home, for most of 
the peasants of the district are remarkably well-to-do, 
and some even rich. 

Between Langgries and Tolz (seven and a half 
miles) a post-omnibus runs twice a day. 
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TOLZ— THE TEGERNSEE— BAD KREUTH — THE 
SCHLIERSEE — BAYRISCH-ZELL. 

T OLZ is a charmingly-situated town, three miles 
further down the Isarthal than Langgries — a 
quaint, thriving, busy little place, which can scarcely 
fail to leave an agreeable impression on the minds of 
those who visit it Tolz is more decidedly a town 
than any other place in the Bavarian Highlands ; 
and in the animation of its High Street and market, 
and the busy occupation of its people, presents no 
unpleasing contrast to the romantic seclusion and 
loneliness of the lake- and forest-scenery through 
which we have recently passed. 

There are several comfortable but homely inns 
here; for Tolz, though thriving and well-to-do, and 
the terminus of the line from Munich, from which it 
is only two hours and a half removed, puts forward 
no pretensions to modern ways or fashionable notions, 
but prides itself rather on being, we should fancy, 
as conservative as its more rural neighbours, if we 
may judge by certain old customs which are still 
religiously observed within it, — one of which, at least, 
the stranger who seeks a good night’s rest after a long 
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day’s march will probably think would be better 
honoured by the breach than the observance. We refer 
to the watchman, whose duty it is to parade the town 
through the night, and constantly inform the would- 
be sleepers of his own wakefulness and the state of 
the weather. The call is supposed to be made in each 
street every quarter of an hour, and this might be 
found disturbing enough ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
shrill and melancholy cry is absolutely unceasing, as 
the restless guardian moves from corner to corner, the 
echoes of the monotonous chaunt resounding through 
the silent streets from one direction or another at 
every moment ; until at length, to the unrestful 
traveller, the “ Rest you, good gentlemen, the night is 
fair — or dark — or showery,” as the case may be, which 
perpetually disturbs his repose, comes to be a sort of 
nightmare, from which he shudderingly hides his head 
under the quilted cotton-mattress which is supplied to 
him as bedclothes. 

Another proof of the highly conservative and old- 
fashioned notions of the little town is in the fashion 
and the very naming of its inns. Comfortable and 
large establishments as they are, they do not so much 
as lay claim to the Gasthaus title of the village-inn, 
much less to the more dignified Gasthof of the larger 
towns. They are simple beer-houses, according to 
their own naming ; being, in fact, owned by brewers 
who carry on a very extensive trade in the town, 
wood and beer being its two staples. 
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In fact, in these establishments, so intimate is the 
connection between brewery and inn, that the traveller 
is never quite sure, as he plunges under the wide 
porte-cochtre v/hxch. admits him from the street, whether 
he is entering a cellar or a tavern ; since it is ten 
chances to one that the roadway is not stopped by 
a harnessed dray, or, at least, by half-a-dozen stout 
brewers’ men trundling huge casks from the yard as 
lightly and easily as though they were playing a game 
of bowls. 

The principal inns are the Biirgerbrdu (very good 
and cheap), with a garden commanding a splendid 
view of the Isarthal and the mountains ; the Post ; the 
Bruckbrau, also with a garden ; and several other 
brew-houses. At the railway station a new and beau- 
tifully situated hotel has lately been erected, the 
Bellevue, well named, for it commands a complete 
panorama. 

About a mile from Tolz is a village — indeed, it 
may almost be called a suburb of the town. Bad Kran- 
kenheil, — much frequented by Munichers, where are 
several hotels and pensions. It is much more fashion- 
able, but is by no means so picturesque as Tolz; and 
it lies in the valley, while the high street of Tolz 
climbs steeply up the hill. 

There are a good many points of interest in and 
near Tolz, and in every direction the views are exqui- 
site. That from the long wooden bridge which spans 
the river is very beautiful. But the first walk which 
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the visitor will probably take, — one which should cer- 
tainly be, on no account, omitted, — will be to the 
Calvarienburg,a height overhanging the river, whence 
a glorious panorama of the Alps is obtained, from the 
Wetterstein and the mountains around the Achensee, 
to the Benedictenwand at Kochel, besides a very 
beautiful outlook up the Isarthal as far as Langgries, — 
the w'ide and shining river lying like a broad blue 
ribbon flecked with silver, between its high green 
banks. 

There are stations of the cross marked in the usual 
way all up the steep hill, — some of the plaster-reliefs 
illustrating the Calvary progress being well executed, 
and each resting-place affording a still more extensive 
and finer view over valley and mountain. Near the 
foot of the hill is a representation of the Garden of 
Gethsemane, with life-size figures of the sleeping 
apostles lying on the ground. 

At the summit of the hill is the Calvary, beneath 
which, in a rock chapel, is the grave, in which is a life- 
size figure of the dead Saviour, lying extended on 
the floor, — producing a somewhat startling effect to 
any one entering suddenly. 

Not far off is the famous Leonard Chapel, a 
favourite goal of pilgrimages. St. Leonard is the 
saint who is supposed to have taken the four-footed 
creatures of the earth under his especial protection, 
and he is, therefore, a peculiar object of veneration to 
the pastoral and cattle-keeping people of Southern 
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Bavari:*. Many and many are the toilsome journeys 
made to the shrine of the holy man by the anxious 
owners of an ailing cow or a lame horse. Many and 
many must have been the favourable answers to the 
simple petitions so simply made, if we may judge by 
the extraordinary number of ex votos and grateful 
offerings with which the little chapel is adorned. 
These are almost all in the bodily shape of the animal 
whose health was the subject of anxiety; and the col- 
lection of waxen and wooden horses, cows, sheep, and 
other domestic animals, which are ranged upon the 
altar, and upon shelves erected all round the little 
chapel for the purpose of receiving them, is mar- 
vellous. 

They are really such pretty toys that they would 
send the heart of an English child absolutely wild 
with delight ; and if the whole arrangement strikes 
the more enlightened beholder with a sense of some- 
thing grotesque and ludicrous, it certainly does say 
a great deal for the simple faith and the hearty, 
homely religion — going into even the minutest details 
of their lives — of these hardy Bavarian mountaineers. 

On the 6th November every year, a special fete is 
held at this chapel in honour of St. Leonard, when 
great numbers of cattle, garlanded and adorned for 
the occasion, come to pay their respects in person 
to their patron. 

The principal church on the Calvarienburg is very 
curious and very old. It consists of three churches. 
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one behind the other. The second church contains a 
flight of stairs, an exact imitation of the Santa Scala 
at Rome, and so only to be ascended by the faithful 
on the knees. The third contains a skeleton, — it is to 
be supposed the true bones of some saint, — gor- 
geously attired in jewelled garments, and preserved 
in a glass case. 

Many other pleasant walks and longer excursions 
may be taken from Tolz. 

Among the former, to Gaisach, where there is an 
inn, a tolerable mount, but affording an extremely 
fine view ; to Wackersberg, a very pretty village ; to 
the Toll-house, on the Benedictbeurn road, and the 
Kaltbad : past the Calvarienburg, an hour further to 
the Bauer am Rent. 

Among the longer may be mentioned : to the 
Achensee, always considered one of the very finest 
of the Bavarian lakes; but the route thither from Tolz 
is long, fatiguing, and not specially interesting. It 
will be found more “ repaying ” to visit either Lake 
Tegernsee or Schliersee from this point, and the 
Achensee from Kreuth (p. 261). 

The Schliersee is reached without any difficulty 
by train from Tolz, the Munich line being taken as 
far as Holzkirchen, whence a small branch-railway 
leads through a beautiful and interesting country by 
Miesbach, direct to the shore of Lake Schliersee 
(p. 263), which may justly be called one of the gems 
of Bavaria. 
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The Tegernsee is not more than a drive of a couple 
of hours from Tolz, the road passing by the handsome 
old monastery of Reichesbeurn, and reaching the lake 
at its north end, near Gmund. It then skirts the 
east bank of the lake as far as the village of Tegernsee, 
which is a place of some fashionable resort. 

There are several very good hotels here, most of 
them expensive {Post, Gitggcrmoos, Greidcr, Stein- 
metz, etc.), and there are also a good many villas to 
be had, overlooking the lake, and lodgings in the 
various villages which surround it. For the Tegernsee 
differs very much in this respect from most of the 
Bavarian lakes, the chief characteristic, and possibly 
one of the charms, of which are usually to be found 
in their seclusion and loneliness. The Tegernsee, on 
the contrary, resembles the Starnbergersee in this 
respect. Indeed, it even excels that popular resort 
in cheerfulness and sociability, since being so very 
much smaller, — only four miles and a half long, by 
one and a half broad, — the opposite villages are, in 
truth, actual neighbours, and the whole lake-popu- 
lation may be said to form one community, holding 
constant intercourse among themselves. 

In summer, when the holiday-seeking “ upper ten ” 
of Munich flock down in great numbers to the moun- 
tain-lake, the whole surface of the water is often 
dotted with gaily-painted pleasure-boats, and the 
whole neighbourhood is the scene of constant fes- 
tivities. 

17 
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The chief “object” and building in Tegernsee is the 
Schloss, — a stately palace, with two grey pointed 
towers, which lies on the east margin of the lake. 
It was once a rich Benedictine abbey, dating back 
to the year 719, and was governed by a long line of 
princely abbots for a period of nearly eleven centu- 
ries. The chronicles of Tegernsee are of great 
historical importance. The building was purchased 
in 1817 by King Maximilian as a summer residence, 
and is now the property of the Duke Carl of Bavaria. 
The monastic buildings are found sufficiently extensive 
to contain a church, a large brewery, and a palace. 

Boating is, of course, one of the chief amusements 
of the Tegernsee; and the finest views of the moun- 
tains which enclose the southern end of the lake, 
are to be had from the water or from Kalten- 
brunn — a village on the north-west end of the lake — 
whence a remarkably beautiful prospect of the entire 
sheet of water and its grand surroundings is obtained. 

Kaltenbrunn may easily be reached by boat either 
from Gmund in half-an-hour, or from Tegernsee in 
about an hour ; but a good road leads entirely round 
the lake, and every facility, in the matter of excellent 
footpaths and many direction-boards, is afforded to 
visitors making excursions in the neighbourhood. 
Of these, there are a great number extremely inte- 
resting and beautiful. A favourite point of view is 
the Parapluie, an open rotunda, about half-an-hour’s 
mount through the woods above Tegernsee. 
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A quarter of an hour further leads to the Pfliegelhof 
whence the prospect is much more extensive. 

The little chapel of St. Quirin, on the west side 
of the lake, will probably be made the goal of 
pilgrimage. It marks the spot where a spring of 
petroleum rises ; the legend being that when the 
saint’s bones were, at the earnest request of the pious 
founders of the Abbey, forwarded hence from Rome, 
they rested during one night on this spot, the result 
of which was that a spring of healing oil at once 
bubbled up in honour of the holy relics. 

The oil, known by the name of the saint, is 
credited, by the rural population, with miraculous 
powers. 

Several of the mountains which lie about the south 
end of the lake are very easy of ascent by even 
moderate climbers. Such, for instance, are the 
Hirschberg, the Kamppen, the Wallberg, and the 
Setzburg, all of which afford magnificent panoramas 
of the Alps to the south, and the plain of Bavaria, 
as far as Munich, to the north. 

Other and less fatiguing excursions are : to the 
waterfalls of Rottach and Falepp, in the Rottachthal ; 
to the Baumgartenalp (way past the Parapluie) and 
the Riederstein Kapelle, whence there is a beautiful 
view as far as the Chiemsee ; to the Bauer in dcr An 
(across the lake to Abwinkel), a farm belonging to 
Duke Carl ; and many others. 

Tegernsee lies in the direct route to the much- 
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frequented Bad Kreuth, on the high road to Innsbruck. 
The distance from Tegernsee is about ten miles, and 
the road a highly interesting one, — by the lake-shore 
to Rottach, through the beautiful Weissach valley, 
over the Marmorbriicke, and so on, through moun- 
tain-scenery of the wildest and grandest description. 
The Bathing establishment, which, from the romantic 
seclusion of its position, is known as Wildbad Kreuth, 
is a very large one. It is composed of a scattered 
group of buildings, consisting of bath-rooms, boarding 
houses, assembly rooms, etc., which are all the pro- 
perty of Duke Charles of Bavaria, and are under the 
management of his agent. Excellent arrangements 
and very reasonable prices are maintained, the table 
d'hote dinner being only two marks, and the tariff, 
which is printed in every room, never being exceeded, 
no matter how crowded the houses may be ; and in 
the season, from June to September, it is sometimes 
extremely difficult to obtain accommodation. 

The sulphur-springs which have made the bath 
famous, were known early in the sixteenth century 
and belonged to the Abbey of Tegernsee. They were* 
chiefly brought into repute by King Maximilian I., 
to whom a statue has been erected over one of the 
springs, with the inscription, “ Pure and full of virtue 
as this spring was his life.” 

The salt largely used for baths, in conjunction with 
the sulphur treatment, at Kreuth is brought from 
Rosenheim (p. 277) in pipes. The elevated and 
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healthful position of the bath, 3000 feet above the 
sea, and its magnificent surroundings, as well as the 
excellent management of the hotel, render this spot 
a very desirable one for invalids, the only objection 
to the place being that the neighbourhood is so 
excessively mountainous that no excursions can be 
taken without a certain amount of fatigue. Donkeys 
are easily hired, and are much in use. 

From Kreuth a post-carriage runs twice a day on 
the road to Innsbruck, passing by the Achensee ; 
and a visit to this exquisite lake will probably not be 
omitted from the programme of any visitor to the 
Wildbad Kreuth. 

The distance is about eighteen mile.s — an ascent 
nearly the whole way. The Achensee is acknow- 
ledged to be the most beautiful of the Tyrolean lakes. 
It lies beyond the frontier of Bavaria, in Austria, the 
boundary being passed in the wild mountain pass of 
Achen. 

There are several very good inns on the lake, the 
old and celebrated one, Zur Scholastika, and a new 
large hotel, on the east shore, Jauncr's, being specially 
to be recommended. 

The scenery surrounding the lake is romantic in 
the highest degree, and some of it may fairly claim 
to be magnificent, including, as it does, the grand 
snow-range of the Upper Zillerthal, as well as a 
whole circle of nearer and less imposing peaks. 

The life at the lake-side inns is very gay and 
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amusing, and will form no unpleasing contrast to tlie 
quiet regularity and seclusion of the Kreuth Bad. 

To return to Tegernsee. 

From this point the charmingly-situated little lake, 
Schliersee, may be visited by several routes, the best 
for pedestrians being by Gindelalpe and Neureut, with 
beautiful mountain views (a walk of about four and 
a half hours) ; and the best road for driving, by Falepp 
and the lonely little mountain-tarn, the Spitzingsee, 
also with very fine views, into the Branderburger and 
Josephs valleys, and with a splendid descent to the 
lower end of the Schliersee {Fischhauseii), the plain 
of Bavaria being spread out like a map before the 
spectator, and on a clear day the towers of the 
Frauen-kirche at Munich being discernible. A Stell- 
^vagen also runs between Tegernsee and Miesbach, 
from which place the train may be taken to the 
shore of the Schliersee. 

The route between Miesbach and Schliersee is very 
interesting. It passes through a district but lately 
opened out by railway traffic, and is one of the most 
conservative tracts of Southern Bavaria, being in- 
habited, for the most part, by a remarkably well-to-do 
peasantry, who cling with much tenacity to their old 
forms and customs, and exhibit, in their persons and 
in their manner of life, as distinct an antagonism to 
the noisy genius of modern thought which steams 
and rattles through their romantic valleys, as is pos- 
sible to imagine. 
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This district is still the home of old-fashioned 
rural lynch-law, — supposed to date from the times of 
Charlemagne, — the Haberfeldtreiben, to which we 
have already referred (p. 52), and which is now so 
nearly extinct throughout the country. 

The costume of the women of Miesbach and its 
neighbourhood is thoroughly typical. It consists of 
the old Bavarian high-crowned hat, trimmed with 
silver cords and tassels, wide, large-hooped short 
petticoats, a very short-waisted velvet bodice, much 
ornamented with silver, and a bright-coloured stuff 
apron. A broad silver collar, fastened tight round 
the throat, completes this quaint and not altogether 
unbecoming costume. When the hat is not worn, it 
is supplemented by a black cashmere kerchief, tied 
tightly across the head, with embroidered ends hang- 
ing down the back. The men’s dress is also rich 
in buttons of solid silver, several rows being often 
sewn down the waistcoat or coat. 

Schliersee is a tiny village, not situated on the 
banks of the lake, but climbing the hill-side in 
scattered, irregular fashion. There are several very 
primitive inns in the village {Post, with a theatre in the 
principal room ; Neuwirth, etc.), and a good many 
private lodgings may be had in the neighbour- 
hood ; but perhaps the pleasantest place for making 
any stay is at Fischerliesel, at the south end of the 
lake, where is a good inn, a favourite resort of artists. 
On the left are the ruins of the castle of Hohenwal- 
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deck. There is another comfortable inn {Bachmafi) 
on the little peninsula of Freudenberg, and yet 
another at Neuhaus, in a beautiful situation, with a 
splendid view of the Wendelstein, but at some con- 
siderable distance from the lake. The chief objection 
to being stationed at the lower end of the lake is, that 
by immemorial custom the sole right of boating upon 
the lake belongs to the inhabitants of the village of 
Schliersee, and any attempt to break through this 
tradition would be resented. Indeed, it is impossible 
to get a boat at Fischerliesel unless it has previously 
been engaged from Schliersee. 

Perhaps the best view to be had of the Schliersee is 
from the Weinberg chapel, on a height just above the 
village, and only a few minutes’ walk from the railway 
station. From this point the glistening blue lake, 
with its promontories and island, will be spread out at 
the feet of the spectator as in a picture. The island 
is now quite uninhabited, although tradition points to 
a time when a tower existed upon it, known popularly 
as the Famine-Tower, from the legend that a certain 
knight, whose wife had proved unfaithful to him 
during his absence in the Holy Land, shut her up in 
this solitary spot and starved her to death. 

The water of this lake is particularly warm and 
soft, and is especially suitable for bathing in. It was 
in early times celebrated as a fish-pond, but the fish 
seem in some way to have become exhausted, for there 
are at present scarcely any in it. 
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An almost countless number of mountain excur- 
sions may be undertaken from Schliersee, and an 
endless variety of skyward wanderings indulged in 
among the many frowning peaks which circle about 
the lake. The Brecherspitz, the Rothwand, and the 
Jagerkamp are perhaps the peaks best worth ascend- 
ing; and direction-posts will be found on all the 
mountain-paths, so as, in nearly every case, to dispense 
with the services of a guide. 

The Wendelstein, the giant of the neighbourhood 
(6032 feet), is usually ascended from Bayrisch Zell, 
a mountain village some ten miles from Schliersee, 
to \vhich a daily “ post ” runs. 

Bayrisch-Zell {Post, Wendelstein), sometimes known 
as Schlechtweg-Zell, or “ Zell of the bad road,” 
was once the mountain retreat or hermitage of a 
Benedictine monastery. It has since acquired con- 
siderable repute as a summer-resort, or, as the Germans 
put it, Ltift-cur. It is a thoroughly Alpine village, 
lying in a somewhat bleak and bare country, but 
certainly, if fresh air is to be had anywhere, it should 
be obtainable here. Bayrisch-Zell is the key to 
a large and practically unknown mountain-tract ex- 
tending thence to the valley of the Inn. Numerous 
excursions offer themselves to the sturdy walker and 
active climber; and as the district has, up to the 
present time, been exposed to scarcely any outside 
influences, it will be found extremely interesting to 
those who have time and will to explore it, as the 
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home of a variety of old-world customs and quaint 
traditions which are fast dying out or already dead 
in places more exposed to contact with a larger and 
more stirring life. 

Here, among the scattered hamlets, which lie about 
the foot of the Wendelstein, still linger legends of 
goblin-haunted mountains, of wild men of the 
woods, of ghostly hunters, and of doomed spirit- 
maidens who milk the cows by night. Here, in the 
deep Klamms which separate rock from rock, exciting 
scenes of timber-floating may be witnessed by those 
who are lucky enough to chance upon them in flood- 
time, and here the sportsman and the hunter may 
find a grand field for their most exciting and perilous 
pleasures. But for the greater number of ordinary 
travellers the journey over the bleak, bare mountains 
will scarcely be thought “ repaying ” for the fatigues 
of the way, and most of our readers will probably 
prefer to follow the route which we propose taking, 
by train from Schliersee northwards to Holzkirchen, 
where the railway is joined by a cross-line to Rosen- 
heim. 

Rosenheim is the junction of the Salzburg and 
the Innsbruck lines, and it may be found worth our 
while to take a short jaunt by railway into the 
Lower Innthal for the sake of enjoying the romantic 
scenery which it affords, even though by so doing we 
may seem to be retracing our steps. Those who 
have made their way over the mountains from 
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Bayrisch-Zell, will join us either at Kiefersfelden by a 
route leading through the lonely Ursprung-Thal and 
Llandl, or at Ob-Audorf, a five hours’ walk over the 
Audorfer-Berg, — a good path and road great part of 
the way. 

The lower valley of the Inn seems to be one of 
those spots so favoured by Nature, that even the 
railway rushing through its midst cannot spoil it — 
so primitive, moreover, in its ways, and so simple- 
minded in its notions, that it is almost impossible to 
believe that it can have any real and permanent con- 
nection with the outside world such as the iron road 
laid along it suggests. The fact is, that it is by the 
rarest possible chance that a stranger, much less a 
foreigner, alights from the steam-drawn carriage 
which is conveying him to the more renowned 
beauties of the Tyrol and Italy, to make even a 
passing visit to any one of the charmingly-situated 
villages of the Bavarian Innthal; so that, in truth, the 
rushing monster which whirls by their doors, brings 
but a very faint breath of the outer world’s life into 
these retired rural hamlets. 

One of the most picturesque is Kiefersfelden, the 
last Bavarian village of the Innthal, consisting of a 
few scattered homesteads, and a group of wooden 
cottages black with age, — their dark timber fronts 
relieved, however, with more than an artist’s skill, by 
the great bunches of yellow maize which are hung 
as fringes to the upper balconies, and by clusters of 
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bright scarlet flocks, or geraniums, which crowd in 
the lower windows. 

Here is one of the very best specimens of the 
Bauern-Theater — peasants’ theatres, which form such 
a distinctive feature of Bavarian Highland-life. The 
Theatre of Kiefersfelden is a permanent erection, 
entirely devoted to dramatic entertainments. It is 
a wooden shed situated in a field at the south end 
of the village, where, throughout the summer-season, 
constant representations are given by the corps of 
village-players, the orchestra being also furnished 
from the same source. The plays, which are usually 
given on Sunday afternoons or on saints’ days, are 
sometimes of a religious, but more often of a moral, 
character, and are acted with a degree of intelligence, 
ability, and refinement, which says much both for the 
mental and moral condition of the players. The 
women’s parts are those least well performed. The 
German woman at all times (and surely this is no 
bad trait in her character) shrinks from making her- 
self too prominent. It may be that the modesty of 
the village amateur-actress scarcely allows fair play to 
the talent that is in her. Whether this be so or not, 
the modesty and refinement of her demeanour atone 
to the critical spectator for the tameness of her his- 
trionic display. 

Imagine the scene. The summer afternoon, the 
meadow flecked with wild-flowers, the brown wooden 
shed standing in its midst, towards which, as the 
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afternoon advances, knots of gaily-dressed peasants 
find their way by various paths, and form a cheerful, 
chattering little crowd — the very crowd which, an 
hour before, might have been seen trooping down, 
rosary or prayer-book in hand, from the picturesque 
little church. In front of the Theater they group 
themselves in rings on the meadow grass, and 
patiently await the opening of the door, while now 
and again one of the dramatis persona:, in his theatri- 
cal costume of plumed helmet, it may be, or velvet 
tunic, flits out of the play-house to deliver some 
message, or to engage the services of some recruit 
among the waiting crowd. 

Presently the door opens, and the patiently- 
impatient little audience flocks in. The seats are 
priced from one penny upwards, and sometimes 
reach as high as fourpence for quite the front row of 
sofa-stalls. There are no windows to the shed, but 
several large barn-door shutters, which are left wide 
open until the performance actually begins, so as to 
admit the full stream of sunshine into the place, and 
are closed during the acting, when the theatre is in 
darkness, save and except for two or three candles 
supplied to the orchestra, and for a small chandelier 
of about a dozen candles, which hangs in front of 
the stage, and which occasionally seems in danger of 
knocking the heads of the players. 

The audience is a remarkably well-behaved, dis- 
criminating, and appreciative one, meting out its 
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judgments with great calmness, but also with great 
good humour, — histrionic talent and good moral senti- 
ments meeting with full and hearty recognition, and 
the villain of the play receiving his due reward in the 
most approved fashion, but all being conducted with a 
spirit of geniality and an absence of vulgarity and 
rowdyism, which might well point an example to 
many of our so-called high-class English entertain- 
ments ; and a glance during the intervals of daylight 
over the sea of brown faces — radiant, for the most 
part, with pleasure and intelligence — cannot, we 
think, fail to leave on the unprejudiced mind an 
impression and a remembrance of pleasure, even 
though the kind of entertainment be not exactly in 
accordance with previous notions as to a Sabbath- 
afternoon occupation. 

The chief disadvantage of the Banern-Theatcr is, 
that smoking goes on pretty freely in it during the 
whole performance, so that by the end of the sixth or 
seventh act the atmosphere, in spite of the constantly 
opened doors, is apt to become a little oppressive. 
Still, a visit to the Peasants’ Play will afford real en- 
joyment to those who can take a delight in the simple 
pleasure of seeing others pleased, while it is quite 
possible they may come away from the entertainment 
with the feeling that the sum of fourpence they have 
disbursed for their “ sofa-stall,” might have been less 
agreeably, and even less profitably, spent. 

The views of the Tyrolean mountains which cluster 
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southwards about the lower valley of the Inn are very 
exquisite from Kiefersfelden, and almost tempt us to 
wander on in the direction to which they invite ; but 
our present plan is to turn our back resolutely upon 
them and their charms, and to make our way along 
the Innthal northwards, to Rosenheim, the junc- 
tion of the Salzburg railway, where a train will be 
found waiting ready to convey us to some of the most 
romantic and attractive scenery that, not only Bavaria, 
but all Europe can offer. 

On the way we pass the beautifully-situated village 
of Ob-Audorf, which is the next station to Kiefers- 
felden, where there is a pleasant little inn (Zuni 
BrU?mstein), with the most charming views of the 
mountains, which will make a good resting-place for 
any one who wishes to be present at the Kiefersfelden 
Play, the two villages being only a pleasant walk of 
some three miles apart. The scenery between this 
place and Brennenburg is wild and beautiful in the 
extreme, the valley being hemmed in on both sides 
by high and rugged mountains, which afford, in their 
varying shades of soft greys and rich greens, the most 
changeful studies of colour, and in their piled and tom 
rock-masses a constant variety of quaint and fantastic 
forms. Here and there, to add the element of human 
life and romance to the romantic nature, a crumbling 
grey castle will be seen lifting its head from a pine- 
clad height, or a ruined tower clinging to a gorse-clad 
rock. 
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Brennenburg, the next station but one to Rosen- 
heim, is a favourite resort of Munich artists, and 
possesses more than one good inn. From this village 
the Wendelstein is often ascended, and the whole 
neighbourhood is rich in picturesque walks and grand 
mountain views. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ROSENHEIM — THE CHIEMSEE— REICHENHALL— 
BERCHTESGADEN — THE KONIGSSEE. 

F rom Rosenheim, where there is an excellent 
restaurant at the Railway Station, the railway 
takes a sharp turn eastward in the direction of Salzburg. 
Rosenheim itself is a pleasant and flourishing town, 
with several good hotels {Greiderer, Konig Otto, etc.), 
beautifully situated at the confluence of the Mangfall 
— a river which flows from the Tegernsee — and the Inn. 
It was celebrated in early times, according to legend, 
for its roses, whence its name ; it is now noted for its 
extensive salt-works, the salt not being obtained on 
the spot, but being conveyed from Reichenhall, at a 
distance of forty-two miles, in a liquid state, through 
pipes. No less than 200,000 cwt. of salt is said to be 
annually produced here by this means. 

The train leaving the valley of the Inn, shortly 
passes by the small and lonely Simmsee, near to 
which is Station Endorf, a village with several good 
inns. There is a somewhat celebrated Peasants’ 
Theatre here, resembling that of Kiefersfelden, in 
which performances are frequently given. 

The station at which travellers must alight for the 
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Chiemsee is Prien, a rather picturesque little town 
about a mile from the lake. (Inns : Kronprinz, Chiemsee, 
Kampettwand.) In summer an omnibus plies between 
Prien and the lake, and a steamer waits the arrival 
of each train, to convey pcissengers to the different 
points of interest on the Lake. 

The Chiemsee is the largest lake in Bavaria, and, 
indeed, is often called the Wide Lake, or even the 
Lake of Bavaria. It is about twelve miles long, and 
nine broad. The scenery of its banks is not specially 
interesting, and it will be probably with a feeling of 
disappointment that the traveller, who has been visit- 
ing other and smaller lakes with more striking 
surroundings, makes his first acquaintance with this 
huge and apparently characterless sheet of water. 
But if he improves his acquaintance with it, it is pro- 
bable that he will also, in great measure, alter his 
opinion. 

The chief attraction of the Chiemsee, apart from its 
vastness and its renown as fishing quarters, is the very 
fine, though rather distant view of the Alps to be had 
from it. But this view is not presented to the spectator 
until he has put a good part of the lake between the 
land and himself, the finest point being at Seebriick, 
at the north end of the lake ; but from Herren- 
worth, Frauenworth, or the Krautinsel, the mountain 
panorama is also very striking. These are the three 
islands of the Chiemsee, denoting, by their names, 
their original use. On the one was a monastery, on 
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the second a convent, and the third, still uninhabited, 
was used as a vegetable garden for the recluses. 
When the monastery of Herrenworth was secularized, 
in the year 1805, the very handsome church was 
demolished and the monastery buildings turned into 
a brewery. The island has lately, however, been 
purchased by the King, who is building in this lonely 
spot another large and handsome palace. 

So roughly, it is said, was the work of seculariza- 
tion performed in 1805, that not only was the church 
destroyed, but the very graves were rifled of their 
contents, since which time it is confidently asserted 
that the spirit of a monk, whose bones were thus so 
rudely disturbed, wanders, lamenting and wringing his 
hands, through the desecrated remains of his beloved 
cloisters. The Herrenworth monastery dated from 
the eighth century, but the convent of Frauenwdrth 
can boast even greater antiquity. It is stated to 
have been founded in the very earliest times of 
Bavarian Christianity by the first Christianized Duke, 
and the porch of the convent-church is said to be one 
of the first specimens of German art extant. Ludwig I. 
gave back the convent to the Benedictine sisterhood, 
to whom it had belonged, and it is now used by them 
as a school. The inn of Frauenwdrth is celebrated 
for its picturesque surroundings and fisheries, and is 
a favourite resort of artists. 

Seebriick, a village at the north end of the lake, 
has a very grand view of the Bavarian and Tyrolean 
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Alps. About three miles from thence are the lake 
and baths (with good hotel) of Seeon, to which place 
a Stell-wagen runs from Endorf (p. 277). 

To return to the railway route to Reichenhall. No 
sooner is the Chiemsee passed, and the train makes a 
considerable detour to skirt its flat and uninteresting 
banks, than a most beautiful and romantic tract of 
country is entered. Indeed, it would scarcely be too 
much to say that from Traunstein, where the Salzburg 
Alps come into view, to Reichenhall, one of the most 
exquisite tracts ever traversed by a railway is passed 
through. 

Reichenhall is not on the main Salzburg line, but 
is reached by a small branch line from Freilassing ; 
but this is much the best route for visiting, not only 
Reichenhall, but Berchtesgaden and the Konigsee, 
which will, of course, not be omitted from the plan 
of any traveller in South-eastern Bavaria. 

Through the most exquisite scenery then — abso- 
lutely within touch, as it seems, at times, of the 
mountains, and not infrequently sweeping the very 
branches of the trees with which their lower slopes 
are clothed — under the shadow of the giant Unters- 
berg, we reach Reichenhall, following the left bank of 
the Saalach, a stream which flows into the Salza. 

We are now on the borders of the salt-region known 
as the Salzkammergut, and truly, since the whole 
wealth of the district is in this one product of the 
soil. 
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The chief curiosity of Reichenhall is in its salt- 
springs and salt-works ; both of which may be visited 
by an order, for which one mark is exacted ; but there 
is not a great deal to see. 

The natural salt-springs of Reichenhall, eighteen in 
number, some of which were known to, and used by, 
the Romans, spring at varying distances below the 
earth, the lowest at about fifty feet. A shaft has 
been sunk, by which, down a flight of stone steps, 
the subterranean springs may be conveniently 
approached, tunnels connecting the one spring with 
the other. 

The degree of saltness is very different, the strongest 
spring, known as the Edelquelle, or sometimes as the 
Gnaden (blessing), having twenty-four per cent, of 
salt. It is said to be the most abundant brine- 
spring in the world. The boiling-houses are imme- 
diately opposite the springs (the Brunnenhaus), both 
of which are handsome buildings. 

In the boiling-houses the salt water from the 
springs and from the mines of Berchtesgaden (from 
which place it is conveyed in pipes) is converted into 
solid salt, the refuse water — that from which the salt 
has been extracted — being saline enough to be largely 
used for baths ; some of it, with the water from the 
weaker springs (the Sool), being conveyed to what are 
known as the Dorngradirhauser. These present to 
the eye of the uninitiated a very high and thick wall 
of barren twigs, which look as if they might possibly 
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have been stacked for burning, or erected as a screen 
between unpleasant neighbours. They are from sixty 
to seventy feet high. By hydraulic means the water 
is lifted to the top of the giant thorn-bush, and 
allowed to trickle slowly over it. By the time it 
reaches the bottom, a great proportion of the watery 
particles are absorbed, and only the brine remains. 
This is then again returned to the boiling-houses 
either of Reichenhall or Rosenheim, to be boiled and 
subsequently baked, until it resolves itself into the 
pure white crystalline substance which we are accus- 
tomed to have in our daily use. 

The system of hydraulic works in operation here and 
at other places in the Salzkammergut is admirable. 
The salt water is carried from Berchtesgaden to 
Reichenhall, and thence to Traunstein and Rosenheim 
over mountains two thousand feet high, and over a 
distance of some seventy miles. The great pipes in 
which it is conveyed will be seen in every direction 
during walks and drives from Reichenhall, and along- 
side of the iron salt-water pipe a wooden pipe or 
trough will be observed, to convey fresh water for the 
purpose of turning the machinery by which the brine 
is pumped up to the higher elevations. The whole 
system is most elaborate, and will prove highly 
interesting to those who have any knowledge of, or 
taste for, mechanics. 

The object of carrying the brine to such immense 
distances, which seems at first unintelligible, is, that it 
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iiiay be resolved and dried in districts where firewood 
is abundant and cheap, which is not the case in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the salt-mines. 

Curiously enough, in the midst of the brine springs 
of Reichenhall is a fresh spring of very pure water, 
which may perhaps have suggested the idea of making 
the one liquid serve the purposes of the other. This 
is used to pump the lower salt-springs to the surface, 
and is afterwards carried into the river under the 
town by means of a subterranean canal navigable 
for boats. 

The town itself, which has been renowned as a 
“ Bath ’’ ever since the time of the Romans, still holds 
its place with honour among the German water-cures, 
although it is not in much repute in England. Its 
patients, which number about 5,000 annually, are 
chiefly North Germans. 

Salt, in one form or another, is the great remedy, 
and in addition to the baths, which are, of course, of 
varying density according to requirements, 
as they are called in German, are recommended to 
pass some hours each day in the gardens which sur- 
round the high twig-fortifications already mentioned 
(the Gradirhduser), seats being provided for their 
accommodation ; the tedium of the process of twig- 
viewing and salt-inhaling being relieved at stated 
times by music. The whole arrangement certainly 
seems to a free-born Britain, not unaccustomed now 
and then to a whiff of the briny ocean, a somewhat 
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ludicrous affair. But it may be, and is said to be, 
found most beneficial to weak patients. 

Dr. Baron von Liebig, son of the celebrated 
chemist, is the Government medical officer, — the 
whole of the salt works, which are a royal monopoly, 
being under Government supervision. 

There are several bathing establishments, pensions, 
and hotels, most of them under the direction of a 
medical man. They are known by the name of 
Curhdiiser, or Kuranstallen. Of these, Bad Achsel- 
mannstein, Marienbad, Louisenbad, and Maximilian- 
bad, may be mentioned ; also hotels Burkert, Rtcssi- 
scher-Hof, Diemer, Post, etc. The hotels in the town 
are not so agreeable as the bath establishments, 
which possess gardens, and which may equally be 
used by passing travellers, prices somewhat higher. 

The Achselmannstein is a specially large and 
agreeable house, with a garden-restaurant, and a 
large reading-room, containing also a theatre and 
ball-room. 

Every visitor to Reichenhall pays a toix, as at most 
of the German baths. For one person fifteen marks, 
families at a cheaper rate. One week’s residence is 
permitted free of tax. 

The town is beautifully situated, and is surrounded 
by an absolute circle and crown of mountains, which 
afford a great variety of interesting excursions and 
lovely walks. The neighbourhood is also rich in 
legendary lore, and the surrounding mountains are 
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believed, according to popular report, to contain a 
perfect population of elfish beings, gnomes, sprites, 
and wee-women, none of them supposed to be really 
harmful, but prone to give night travellers sudden 
shocks and frights, and sometimes to keep a whole 
neighbourhood for a considerable time in a state of 
excitement, by reason of the unearthly howls and 
noises which they are apt to indulge in, or by various 
practical jokes and tricks, which try the patience 
and good temper of the tricked ones to a very 
considerable extent. 

From Reichenhall a diligence runs to Berchtes- 
gaden twice daily in two hours and a half, by Hall- 
thurm and Bischofwies. But the more beautiful and 
interesting road is by Ramsau, by which route the 
romantic Wimbach-Klamm may also be visited on the 
way. Altogether, the drive, including a walk through 
the klamm, will occupy about four hours and a half. 
It is, perhaps, throughout its entire course, one of 
the most romantic and attractive which can well be 
imagined, the road passing the whole time through 
scenery which, for grandeur of outline, for richness 
of colouring, and luxuriance of vegetation, can hardly 
be surpassed by any district in Europe. The moun- 
tain views the whole way are magnificent, and the 
roadside vegetation, from the grand forests of pine 
which so often line the way, to the delicate ferns and 
flowers which fringe its margin, is delightful. In 
fact, there is a grandeur, and at the same time a 
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tenderness — a wildness and yet a richness, about these 
South Bavarian mountains, which is scarcely met 
with elsewhere. Autumn is probably the time in 
which they are seen to their best advantage, since 
the forests here have one peculiarity, unknown, or 
known in only a very modified degree, in damper 
climates. The leaves change colour, but they do not 
fall; and the trees in their autumn garb present a 
gorgeousness of colouring which is probably only 
excelled, or, it may be, equalled, by the celebrated 
crimson autumn tints of the American woods. A 
good part of the upper Bavarian forests are, of course, 
pines, of which there are three distinct species, 
varying alike in form and colouring; but a large 
portion is also composed of oak, beech, and plane, 
the beech and plane-tree especially growing very 
freely in this district. These trees retain their leaves 
into quite the late autumn, presenting in their decay 
most glorious masses of gold and crimson. 

“’Neath yon crimson tree, 

Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame ; 
Nor mark within its roseate canopy 
Her blush of maiden shame.” 

And on a mountain-side, crowded in among sombre- 
hued pines and still green oaks, the brilliant fiery 
hues produce an effect which may fairly be said, 
under the warm glow of an autumn sun, to be en- 
chanting. 

The Wimbach-Klamm, with its picturesque and 
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luxuriant foliage, will well repay the quarter of an 
hour spent in exploring it. 

From Ramsau, where there is a little inn famous 
for a liqueur made from the blue gentian, — a flower 
which is very abundant in this neighbourhood, — the 
road to Berchtesgaden passes between the two 
principal mountains of the district, the Untersberg 
and the Watzmann. The outlook on every side is 
magnificent, and the views of the Konig Watzmann 
(8660 feet), as the final descent is made into Berchtes- 
gaden, are exquisite. 

The Watzmann is a very peculiarly-shaped 
mountain. Its top is divided into two grand peaks, 
one, however, much laiger than the other, and between 
the two is a snowy tableland, from which rise a 
number of small peaks. The whole are known, in 
popular phrase, as King Watzmann, his wife, and 
children, and of course there is a legend to account 
for the cognomen. 

Once upon a time, it is said, there lived in the 
Berchtesgaden-country a certain King, named Watz- 
mann, a wicked and cruel man, with a wife and seven 
children, all as wicked and as heartless as himself. 

He had no feeling either for man or beast, and the 
only pleasure for which he cared was hunting, by 
which means he not only brought the wild animals 
of the chase to an untimely end, rejoicing in their 
sufferings, but delighted also in spurring and over- 
riding the horse which carried him, so that it would 
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often fall dead under his cruel usage ; nor did he care 
what damage he inflicted on the persons and property 
of the peasants, his unfortunate vassals, over whose 
land he would carry the wild chase. But once, so 
runs the legend, as the cruel king was returning 
home from the chase, which had that day not been 
successful, he overtook a peasant’s wife carrying a 
baby in her arms, and, lacking better sport, the wicked 
thought occurred to him that he would turn the hunt 
upon her. He at once set his fierce dogs upon her, 
who tore the baby from her arms, while King Watz- 
mann, pressing the spurs into his unwilling horse, 
trampled the unfortunate and terrified woman under 
its feet. At the same moment the outraged husband 
and father, coming to meet his wife from a neighbour- 
ing cottage, was a witness of the whole frightful scene, 
and in the most solemn manner cursed the monster 
who could thus disgrace humanity. 

In his rage andj agony he called on Heaven to 
turn the wicked king and all his wicked race to 
stone ; and Heaven, incensed by the atrocities of the 
tyrant, at once, by a violent earthquake, answered 
the peasant’s passionate appeal for vengeance. King 
Watzmann, his wife, and seven children, were from that 
moment turned into snowy, stony mountains, as hard 
as the hearts they possessed when they lived as 
numan beings on the earth, and there they have ever 
since remained, as monuments of Heaven’s displeasure, 
and warnings to all who would oppress the poor. 
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This is the mountain which seems most peculiarly 
belonging to Berchtesgaden, just as the Zugspitze 
is the private property of Partenkirchen, and the 
Karwendel the presiding genius of Mittenwald : but, 
in truth, Berchtesgaden, or, as it is known in the 
vernacular, the Berchtesgadenerland, is simply a knot 
of mountains, in the centre of which, on a warm and 
sunny terrace that hangs on the western slope of the 
Untersberg, lies the village of Berchtesgaden, at a 
height of some 2000 feet above the sea. In spite 
of its elevated position, it is so shielded on all sides 
from cold wind, and yet, unlike most mountain 
villages, so freely exposed to the sun, that Berchtes- 
gaden is by no means a cold place. Its air is remark- 
ably fine, dry, and pure, and it is said to be an 
agreeable winter as well as summer resort. It is 
picturesquely built, the houses being scattered over 
the hill-side in straggling fashion, each, for the most 
part, within its own garden-enclosure, only a very few 
being grouped together in one small street. 

Scarcely a house but has a magnificent mountain- 
view. Indeed, the whole situation of the place is as 
beautiful as can well be imagined. There are several 
good hotels (Post, or Leuthaus, with a delightful view 
and garden ; Vicr Jahreszeiten, near the royal villa; 
Bellevtte, Watzmann, Neuhaus, with fine views, and 
cheaper than the others, though none dear), also 
several excellent pensions. The abbey-church, with 
portal and tower dating from the twelfth century, and 
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Romanesque cloisters, is worthy of a visit. The 
"kingly” castle was formerly the abbey, whose priest- 
prince ruled over the little domain of Berchtesgaden, 
which was said scoffingly to be as high as it was 
broad. In reality, it comprised an area of about 
170 square miles, one-sixth part of which alone was 
capable of cultivation, the rest consisting only of 
rock, forest, and mountain. The late King Maxi- 
milian was extremely partial to Berchtesgaden, and 
in addition to the old castle, built here a Royal villa, 
which he frequented a great deal in the hunting season. 

As may be imagined, on the wild and snowy 
reaches of this truly highland district, vast quan- 
tities of chamois and other creatures of the moun- 
tains and the forest have their home, and offer an 
unfailing source of pleasure to the eager sportsman. 
The greater portion of the chase in the Berchtes- 
gaden-land is the private property of one or other 
of the Bavarian princes; and, indeed, it is said to have 
been for their personal gratification alone that, at 
the time of the rectification of the frontier in 1810, 
this little mountain corner was taken from Austria, 
to which it had been ceded some years before, and 
made over to the Bavarian kingdom. The arrange- 
ment, though somewhat arbitrary, must be an ex- 
tremely grateful one to Bavaria, which thus includes 
within its border, not only one of the most beautiful 
spots in Europe, but also a district of great mineral 
wealth. 
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The salt-mine is, of course, the great sight and 
chief curiosity of Berchtesgaden, and as this mine 
is visited with more ease than many others, it 
should on no account be omitted from the pro- 
gramme of any traveller. The entrance to the mine 
is about half-an-hour’s walk from the village, near 
the high-road to Salzburg. The mine is known by 
the local name of the Salzberg — the salt mountain. 
Tickets of entrance (i m. 50 pf. each person) are 
obtained at the office of management, opposite the 
entrance to the mine, where miners’ dresses are pro- 
vided both for gentlemeil and ladies. There is a 
woman in attendance at the ladies’ dressing-room, 
and all the arrangements are good. Gentlemen are 
dressed absolutely in miners’ costume, with slouched 
hats, leather aprons fastened over the back, and 
lanterns attached to the belt. Ladies are allowed a 
somewhat more fanciful costume, consisting of white 
trowsers and a dark serge tunic and cap, which give 
them very much the appearance of stage sailor-boys. 
They are also provided with lanterns, and with a 
leathern apron worn in the same unconventional 
fashion. 

Whether all these precautionary arrangements are 
really necessary it would be hard to say, but they 
are de rigtieur, and, as may be imagined, add some- 
what to the amusement and excitement of the 
undertaking. The subterranean passages of the 
mine are all extremely dry, and there appears to be 
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perfect ventilation throughout. The salt has not a 
very white appearance, and the walls of the work- 
ings look rather as if hewn out of granite, than as if 
composed of our familiar household friend ; the whole 
impression is very much that conveyed by the Roman 
catacombs. 

There are fifteen miles of tunnelling in the mine, 
and five storeys, which are reached, some by long 
staircases, and some by slides. The mode of descent 
on these is peculiar. Several — generally three or four — 
persons sit astride a broad piece of wood, one behind 
the other, a miner taking the front place, and the 
lady — if there be one in the party — being placed at 
the back. Each person rests his or her hands on the 
shoulders of the one in front, and holds tight. The 
miner then lets go, and the whole human pyramid 
rapidly shoots down the incline, the velocity in- 
creasing as the descent is made, but regulated by a 
rope attached to the right side of the shaft, each man 
being provided with a strong glove, so that his hand 
may not be torn by the rapid friction, as the rope 
slips through his grasp. 

The feeling with which the unused explorer of 
mines reaches the bottom of the incline is certainly 
a curious one. 

At the bottom of the shaft the traveller will find 
a large underground lake, of which there are no less 
than thirty in this mine, each being from lOO to 120 
yards in length. That kept for exhibition to visitors 
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is lighted up with a number of small, coloured lamps, 
and the effect of the whole scene is excessively fan- 
tastic and weird. A boat, rowed by miners, is in 
waiting to convey the underground traveller to the 
other shore, and he steps into it with the feeling 
strong upon his mind, that he has at last met old 
Charon of Pagan myth in bodily form, and is being 
by him conveyed across the fatal stream. 

The water of the lake will be found complete brine. 
This is, indeed, the manner in which the salt is ex- 
tracted from the mine. When a chamber is excavated, 
which is accomplished by blasting, it is flooded up to 
the very roof with fresh water. This gradually be- 
comes impregnated with salt, and the liquid is then 
lifted by hydraulic pressure to the surface, and con- 
veyed to the different places, where it is once more, 
by process of heat, resolved into salt. 

From the lake a number of staircases are ascended, 
and the exit to free light and air is finally accom- 
plished by means of a small tramway, on which a 
curious vehicle, like a hobby-horse, across which 
visitors sit astride one behind the other, conveys 
them down a long but sharp incline by its own 
velocity, and shoots them out of the mouth of the 
tunnel. The effect is very curious, — of starting in 
perfect darkness, of presently perceiving in the dis- 
tance a tiny spot of light, which from that moment 
increases and grows, until the exit from the mine is 
finally disclosed. 
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The whole expedition, including a visit to the 
grotto formed of rock-salt and prettily illuminated, 
and to the specimen room where the different varieties 
and qualities of the salt found in the mine are dis- 
played, is highly interesting. 

A great portion of the population of Berchtesgaden 
is employed in the salt-mountain and the large boil- 
ing-houses on the river’s bank. Another favourite 
occupation of the people of the district is ornamental 
carving in wood, bone, and ivory. 

Berchtesgaden is said to have been a colony of 
Ober-Ammergau in the twelfth century (p. 228), and 
to have brought the art of wood-carving from them. 

The peasantry of the district are a kindly, bright- 
faced people, and the Gruss Gott (God bless you) 
with which they salute every passing acquaintance or 
stranger whom they may meet on the road, has a 
pleasant, hearty ring in it, and will scarcely fail to 
leave an agreeable impression on the minds of those 
to whom it is new, as an exchange for the somewhat 
surly “ G’tn Tag ” of other parts of Germany. 

From Berchtesgaden the far-famed Konigssee is 
easily reached. It is but three miles distant, and the 
excursion is one which must on no account be omitted, 
as the scenery of the lake is scarcely to be excelled, 
if equalled, in Europe. 

There is a clean and good, but rather dear, inn 
{Ziim Konigssee) on the shore, opposite to the station 
for the rowing-boats which make the tour of the lake. 
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This is absolutely necessary to be done, as little or no 
idea can be had of its beauty from the bank. There 
are three kinds of boats which will be found ready for 
hiring, and there is a regular tariff for each ; but as the 
tariff makes a charge of so much per hour for each 
oarsman and so much for the boat, the account is 
apt to be perplexing, and a bargain had better be 
arranged beforehand. The smaller boats {Kahn), 
with two rowers, carrying two to three persons, should 
make the tour of the lake for five marks. A third 
rower would cost two marks more. 

The larger boats, with awnings {Gondet), which 
accommodate about six people, take four or six 
rowers, and cost proportionably higher, the hire of 
the Kahn being two marks instead of one, and each 
rower to be reckoned at tw'o marks a head. The 
largest-sized boats, which will accommodate as many 
as twenty persons, are not to be recommended, as 
they go very slowly. 

The smaller boats are generally manned (?) by 
women, whose pleasant brown faces and picturesque 
costume add not a little to the charm of the whole 
scene; but the male rowers, well-knit, swarthy fellows 
as they are, are picturesque figures too, with their 
feathered brigand-hats, striped shirts, and bare brown 
arms and knees. 

The Konigssee, or Lake of St. Bartholoma, as it 
is sometimes called, is a dark-green sheet of clearest 
water, about six miles long and one and a half 
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broad. It is enclosed on all sides by high, precipi- 
tous grey rocks, some of which rise from the water 
sheer into the air a height of some 6,CXX) to 8,CXX) 
feet. There is no pathway over these frowning 
mountains, above which the vulture and the eagle 
may frequently be seen hovering; and only the 
chamois, or it may be now and then the adven- 
turous chamois-hunter, looks down from these lonely 
heights into the rock-bound lake. 

Soon after starting from the landing-place, the 
boat will pass a small wooded island with a chapel 
upon it, and a prominent grey rock, marked with a 
cross, to record the foundering of a boatload of pilgrims 
on the spot one hundred and fifty years ago. The 
whole extent of the wild and romantic lake will now 
be visible, enclosed within its grey, giant rock-walls, 
above which again a mass of snow-crowned peaks are 
seen towering. The scene is singularly grand and 
picturesque, and the silence, broken only by the 
regular plash of the boats’ oars, by the wild scream- 
ing of a bird of prey overhead, or by the faintly- 
heard tinkle of cattle bells in some far-distant 
pasture, is extremely impressive. Presently, at the 
part of the lake known as the Echo, under a tower- 
ing granite wall, the silence will be broken by the 
shrill Jodel of the boatmen, and repeated in a dozen 
reverberations from all sides of the dark, still water. 
A pistol is also, as a rule, fired here, and produces a 
marvellous effect, as of thunder. 
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Rather more than half-way down the lake, the little 
church, inn, and Royal hunting box of Bartholoma will 
be seen, floating, as it seems, on the deep green water. 
The buildings nearly cover a small promontory which 
juts into the lake at this point. 

Behind the inn, where a good fish dinner may be 
had, is a path (fatiguing) leading to what is known as 
the Eiskapelle. It is, in reality, a hollowed glacier 
cave at the foot of the Watzmann, and is not worth 
the trouble of its approach, which involves the loss 
of an hour. 

In preference to this, it will be found far more 
satisfactory to continue the boat-voyage to the end 
of the lake, where the Schraubach, a mountain- 
torrent, precipitated from a great height into the 
lake, forms an imposing waterfall ; when, crossing the 
narrow neck of pasture land known as the Saletalp, 
evidently the debris of some shattered mountain (about 
ten minutes’ walk), a view may be enjoyed of the 
lonely Obersee, a pale-green lake encircled by moun- 
tains of great height and grandeur, the utter solitude 
of whose waters is disturbed only by the falling sound 
of a mountain-stream, which here and there finds a 
home in its silent bosom, and the absolute stillness 
of whose surroundings is broken only by the shrill 
whistle of the marmot, or the distant report of the 
Jager’s gun. The whole scene, in its isolation and 
severe grandeur, is very fine. 
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THE UNTERSBERG — SALZBURG. 

T he imposing mountain-mass of the Unters- 
berg, which lies between Salzburg and Berch- 
tesgaden, consists of various peaks, each from 6,000 
to 7,000 feet high, and occupies an area of about 
thirty miles, being torn and divided by a number of 
rocky clefts and wild gorges. It is the home of a 
number of curious legends, chief among which is the 
belief that beneath the highest peak, known as the 
“ High throne of Berchtesgaden,” is an enchanted 
church, in which Divine service is being perpetually 
performed at countless altars, and through the aisles 
of which the music of thirty organs peals in delicious 
harmony. In the church — not buried, but as active 
as when in life, and clothed from head to foot in 
shining armour — is Frederick Barbarossa, the favourite 
hero of German historical myth, surrounded by a 
brilliant galaxy of Bavarian and German patriots. 
The door by which entrance to this enchanted 
church is obtained, is now and then, it is said, left 
open, and a book is still in circulation among the 
peasantry of the Salzburg and Berchtesgaden dis- 
tricts, describing the experiences of a certain man, 
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Lazarus, servant to the town-writer of Reichenhall, 
who, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, spent 
a whole night in the heart of the mountain, and made 
the personal acquaintance of all the celebrities con- 
fined there. 

Whether Frederick of the red beard and his Court 
remain in the Untersberg entirely of their own free 
will, and whether their condition is supposed to in- 
dicate felicity, or the reverse, is not quite clear in all 
the varying versions of the legend. But the generally 
accepted notion seems to be, that as Frederick was 
in his lifetime an enemy of the priests, and was at 
one time excommunicated by the Pope, he is still 
expiating his offences against the powers spiritual. 
One very general belief among the German people 
was, that the national hero could neither sleep in his 
grave nor go to Heaven — it may be supposed, in 
peace — until Germany was great, united, and free. 
Then, when that happy time should come, and all 
powers, ecclesiastical and other, be put under the 
feet of the national will, Barbarossa would be per- 
mitted to enter the abode of the blessed, and of those 
who on earth had faithfully done their duty. 

But whether the realization of German unity has 
satisfied all national aspirations, and released the 
hero from his durance vile, or whether he is still 
waiting, arms in hand, for the future development of 
affairs, it would be hard to say. 

Popular belief also asserts that the Untersberg in 
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common with most German mountains, contains vast 
stores of hidden treasure — is, in fact, a mine of magic 
gold, a portion of which continually comes to the 
surface to air itself in the sun, especially at spring- 
time, the whole legend having evidently a romantic 
reference to the golden spring flowers, which deck 
even the bare mountain-side with dewy, sparkling 
gems. Many searches have been made for this 
treasure, and now and then, so it is affirmed, with 
success ; but the nuggets of gold found have usually 
been too large, or too firmly attached to the rock, to 
remove; and though every precaution has been, in 
many cases, taken to mark the spot by the dis- 
coverer, he has never, in any ascertained instance, 
been able to retrace his steps to the exact place 
again. 

The story is told of a certain herd-boy, who, 
coming home to his village at the foot of the moun- 
tain, related how he had dropped his staff into a 
certain brook in the Untersberg as he stooped to 
drink, and on taking it from the water, found it 
changed to gold. Moreover, he offered to direct all 
the people of his village to the same spot. Taken 
by the notion, the whole village, young and old, 
turned out, armed with staves, and made a toilsome 
journey over rocks and stones to the mountain 
stream. There they threw in their staves, till the 
brook was absolutely overflowing with them ; but 
the only result of the expedition was a considerable 

20 
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loss of time and patience, and the loss, also, of a 
good many stout staves, which were carried away by 
the rush of the mountain streamlet. As a moral of 
which tale, it is evident, says the legend, that to seek 
for fairy-gold is not the way to gain riches. 

The true riches of the Untersberg are in the very 
fine marbles which are quarried from it, and which 
have been largely used in the building and adorning 
of Salzburg. The Untersberg is occasionally ascended, 
but it is a most fatiguing excursion. The views from 
the summit on a clear day are said to be magnificent, 

Salzburg lies on the main line of railway from 
Munich to Vienna, and is about two hours’ drive, not 
specially interesting, from Berchtesgaden. It is the 
ancient Juvavia of the Romans, and contains 25,000 
inhabitants. It was, until the beginning of this 
century, from early ages the property of the Church, 
ruled by a Prince-Bishop, who in wealth and power 
was well able to hold his own among the German 
potentates, and whose capital might fairly have 
been pointed to with pride as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. 

Salzburg, The city of salt, might, it would seem, 
have found a more appropriate cognomen. The city 
of mountains, or, The city of churches, would have suited 
it equally well or better ; The city of glorious situation 
best of all. 

It lies, for the most part, on a plain, from which rise 
two isolated wooded hills, between which the pure- 
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green glacier-fed river Salza makes its impetuous 
way. On the right bank is the Kapucinerberg, once 
the property of a huge monastery ; on the left the 
Monschsberg, on a spur of which stands the mediaeval 
fortress, the “ Schloss,” in a most picturesque position. 
“ It is,” says Wilkie, describing Salzburg, “ Edinburgh 
castle and the Old Town brought within the cliffs of 
the Trossach, and watered by the Tay.” 

But the greatest and crowning charm of every view 
in and about Salzburg, is to be found in the magnifi- 
cent half-circle of snowy Alps upon which it looks 
across the grassy park-like plain which divides it from 
the Berchtesgadener Hochlande, and which, altogether, 
in their changeful glow and gloom and their never- 
failing grandeur, make up as exquisite a picture as 
the heart of poet or painter could desire. 

Salzburg, which was, for some years after the 
dissolution of the Principality, Bavarian, has been 
since i8i6 in the possession of Austria, and is justly 
said to form one of the most sparkling jewels in the 
Imperial crown. 

There are many good and large hotels here : 
the Europe and Nelbbch, near the railway station, 
which is at some little distance from the town, both 
fine hotels in gardens. Goldenes Schiff, in the town 
opposite the palace (no view) ; Hotel d'Autriche on 
the river ; Erzherzog Karl on the Mozart’s Platz. All 
these are first-class hotels, and dear. 

There are also several good second-class houses, of 
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which we may mention Hotel Haas, Krone, Griesberger, 
with a fine view of the river and the castle ; Zum 
Mohren, also with a good view. 

The town is, apart from its beautiful situation, a 
very fine one, containing a great number of noble 
churches, several fine squares, and various handsome 
public buildings, chiefly of marble. A large new 
quarter has been built on the right bank of the 
river, where is the railway station, but nearly all the 
objects of interest are in the old portion on the left 
bank. 

The Residenz-Platz, with its long Italian palace 
and handsome marble fountain forty-five feet in 
height, may be considered as the central point of 
the town. (Here is the hotel Goldenes Schiff.) 

Next to this is the Mozart’s Platz, ornamented with 
a statue of the great musician, whose birthplace in 
the Getreidegasse is pointed out with much pride, — 
Salzburg literally affording an example of the people 
who build the sepulchres of the prophets whom their 
fathers have slain. The Salzburgers are very proud 
now of their unequalled melodist, and erect not only 
statues to his honour, but collect his relics in a 
museum ; but in his lifetime Herr Wolfgang Amadeus 
did not receive any special appreciation from his dis- 
criminating fellow-townsmen. Indeed, he could not 
get them to listen to his music so as to be in the 
position of forming any judgment upon it, and we 
may easily believe that the neglect he met with, and 
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the difficulties with which he had to contend among 
his own people, did much towards embittering the 
life and hastening the premature death of the prophet 
of modern music. Mozart was in his thirty-sixth year 
when he died. Lovers of music will be much inte- 
rested in the museum, Mozarteum, Chiemsee Hof, 
where the spinets used by the master, and various 
interesting mementos of his life, are collected. 

The cathedral in the Dom Platz, adjoining the 
Residenz Platz, is a beautiful copy of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, but beyond its fine architecture, contains little 
of interest. 

Perhaps the most interesting spot in Salzburg, and 
certainly one of the most picturesque, is the old 
Burial Ground (Friedhof) of St. Peter, the entrance 
to which is passed in going from the Dom Platz up 
to the Castle. It lies immediately beneath the Castle- 
rock, in the face of which many of the graves are 
hewn. Some of the interments in the burial ground 
date as far back as the thirteenth century ; and in the 
rock are several caves, or chambers, known as the 
hermitage of the holy Maximus, who was martyred 
here by the Huns in the year 477, and they are 
believed to have been the refuge at various times of 
persecuted Christians in the earlier ages of Roman 
rule. 

The musician Haydn and several other celebrities 
are buried in the churchyard. 

The Castle (or, as it is locally known, Hoheti- 
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Salzburg, which crowns the east end of the Monschs- 
berg, an abrupt perpendicular rock, dominating the 
town, was founded in 1077, but the greater portion 
of the present building dates from the end of the 
fifteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth, century. 
It presents a fine specimen of an old baronial castle, 
and contains a handsome Rittersaal and chapel. 
In the Gerichtsthurm, a torture-chamber is exhibited, 
with all the horrible appliances of a happily by- 
gone age, and with an oubliette deep in the rock, 
to which entrance is only to be had by a trap- 
door, which probably never opened twice for the 
same victim. 

It is believed that the latest use made of these 
chambers of horror was during the time of the per- 
secution of the Protestants, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, to which reference has already 
been made (p. 63). 

The view from the Monschsberg is one of almost 
unrivalled beauty and grandeur; for though the 
mountains — which form the chief features of the 
panorama — are not as elevated as many which may 
be included in other landscapes of a similar kind, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a scene 
in which beauty and variety of form, outline, 
grouping, and colour excel, or even reach, the level 
of this. 

Across the narrow grassy plain, studded with 
villages and farmhouses, the grand forms of the 
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heaven-aspiring mountains form a wide-spreading 
half-circle of giant fortifications. To the right stands 
prominently forward the huge mass of the Unters- 
berg, green on its lower slopes, grey at its higher 
elevations. To the left rises the long, dark-grey line 
of the Tannen Gebirge, and between them — in the 
centre, as it were, of the half-circle — a crowd of 
towering peaks, the mountains of the Berchtesgadener 
Hochlande lifting their heads proudly into the blue 
sky from a bed of glistening snow. 

The effects, especially of the sunset lights, upon 
this mountain-garland, as the Germans are fond of 
calling it, of the greys glowing into purple, and the 
white flushing into gold and crimson, the exquisite 
blending of shades and contrasting of hues, are 
simply indescribable in their thrilling and changeful 
magnificence. 

In the other half of the panorama to be had from 
the Monschsberg, the extended plain, through which 
the shining river makes its way, the flat-roofed 
clustering houses and domed churches of the city, 
and the opposite wood-crowned heights of the 
Capucinerberg, are all sufficiently attractive, and 
might, in themselves, be thought worthy the 
labour of a mount up the hill were they not entirely 
eclipsed by the resplendent beauty of the mountain 
view which is opposed to them. 

The prospect from the Capucinerberg, though more 
limited than from the Monschsberg, is extremely 
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beautiful, and, indeed, embraces several points not 
visible from the opposite mountain. 

This affords, also, the very best view of the town 
and the Castle-rock, and as the walk up the hill is 
an extremely pleasant and shady one, it should on 
no account be omitted. 
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THE CITIES OF BAVARIA : MUNICH — AUGSBURG. 

B EF'ORE finally bidding adieu to the fascinating 
little Konigliche Reich, we will take a brief 
glance at the principal cities of Bavaria, beginning — 
as is only due — with the capital, Munich. 

Hotels: — Vier Jahresseiten, Bayrischer Hof, both 
extremely good and expensive ; Grand Hotel Na- 
tional, Leinfelder, Bellevue, Marienbad, all good and 
less costly. Second-class hotels ; Englischer Hof, 
good ; Maximilian, Max Emanuel, Rhcinischer Hof, 
near the railway station, Obcrpollinger, and many 
others. 

[Carriages are very good and remarkably cheap in 
Munich, the ordinary fare for a one-horse vehicle 
from any part of the city to any other part being 
sixpence, and one mark, or shilling, for a carriage and 
pair. Omnibuses and tramways run through the 
town in all directions, and make locomotion an ex- 
tremely easy and inexpensive matter.] 

Munich, which may justly be called a little city of 
palaces, lies on both banks of the river Isar, which 
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we have met with before in our Highland wanderings, 
and in the midst of a somewhat dry and arid plain 
or tableland. Indeed, Munich is, next to Madrid, 
the most elevated capital in Europe, being at a 
height of some 600 feet above the sea, and conse- 
quently much exposed to winds. Its climate, how- 
ever, though variable, is not considered unhealthy ; 
and on the score of its artistic associations and 
attractions, may be considered one of the most 
agreeable places of residence in Europe. It is also 
one of the cheapest. 

It contains a population of about 170,000 persons, 
of whom at least 16,000 are Protestants. 

Munich is first heard of in the annals of the 
Monastery at Tegernsee in the twelfth century, in 
which the ground on which the city now stands is 
mentioned as belonging to the monks, whence the 
name. Later on in that century, however, Duke 
Henry the Lion erected houses here in which to 
store the salt coming from the mines of Hallein and 
Reichenhall. 

A century later it became the residence of one of 
the Dukes of Bavaria, Ludwig the Strong, who built 
what is known as the Alien Hof. In 1254 the town 
was surrounded by a wall and ditch, entrance being 
had by four gates. During the time that Ludwig the 
Bavarian ruled as Emperor of Germany, Munich rose 
to a much greater position of eminence among 
German cities than it had yet known, and requited 
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the Emperor for his favours by giving hini shelter 
and protection when under the ban of the Pope’s 
displeasure. 

Gradually, under the sway of various princes of 
intelligence, the city of the plain grew, and collected 
within its enclosures a library and various public 
buildings, including some fine churches. But a 
century ago Munich was but a second-rate German 
town, with scarcely any claim to distinction among 
the mass of small capitals of the German states. 
It was cooped up within very narrow limits, sur- 
rounded by walls and a ditch, and its houses were 
entirely of the quaint old German style, — irregular in 
size and form, high-roofed and turreted, and crowded 
together in a maze of narrow, winding streets. 

The present city is an absolutely modem creation ; 
the work, the ideal, and we may almost say the 
embodiment of the soul of one man, Ludwig I., he 
who reigned as king from 1825 to 1848. A poet, an 
enthusiast, an ardent student, and a munificent 
patron of art in all its forms, King Ludwig set 
himself the work of creating for his people a capital 
which should offer a field for the cultivation of all 
their finer instincts, and stimulate their patriotic 
feelings by the development of all that was in them 
noblest and purest, and at the same time most 
national. His great aim wzis to stem the tide of 
French influence which had so long flowed over the 
little kingdom, and debased both its social and 
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political morality, and to awaken within the hearts 
of his people the slumbering love of home and Father- 
land. With this end he desired to build for them a 
capital of which they might justly be proud. 

Under his creative hand, then, Munich, from a mere 
provincial town, grew into an absolute city of palaces, 
a museum and art-centre for the admiring gaze of 
Europe. King Ludwig was a classical scholar and a 
great admirer both of classical and Italian mediaeval 
architecture, and these predilections of his are some- 
what obtrusively shown in the style and decora- 
tions of the principal buildings which owe their 
origin to him. It has been said, and not without 
some show of truth, that Munich is all “ copy.” The 
Konigsban, or palace, is an imitation of the Pitti 
Palace at Florence ; the Hall of the Marshals is a 
repetition of the Loggia de’ Lanzi also in that city ; 
the Siegesthor is the arch of Constantine ; the Church 
of St, Boniface an imitation, though an admirable one, 
of an ancient Italian basilica ; while the Glyptothek, or 
gallery of sculpture, the Prophyleum, a mcignificent 
gateway in the vicinity, the Hall of Fame {Ruhmes- 
halle), and other buildings, are models of the pure 
Greek style. 

But if copies, there is much to be said on the other 
hand, the question always arising whether a good 
copy of a thing beautiful in itself is not better than a 
bad original ; and whether any better means can be 
found of educating the eye, and so cultivating original 
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taste, than by the contemplation of that which is 
acknowledged to be a masterpiece in each distinct 
style of art or architecture. This was evidently the 
notion of the art-loving king, and not satisfied with 
the erection of handsome, and, as it seemed to him, 
suitable buildings, he used every effort to stock them 
with such objects of artistic worth or excellence as 
should educate the taste and rouse the emulation of 
his people. Under his fostering care the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and music received fresh stimulus, 
and to him may be said to be owing the revival of 
fresco-painting as a modern art. 

The chief sights of Munich are: — 

The old Pinakoihek, or picture-gallery of old 
masters ; a beautiful building in the Renaissance 
style, containing a magnificent collection of paintings. 

The Neue Pinakothek, or collection of modern 
German pictures. 

The Glyptothek, or gallery of ancient sculptures. 

The Bavarian National Museum, a most interesting 
collection. 

The Kofiigsbau and Festsaalbau, both parts oi the 
palace. Only the first worth visiting. It contains a 
series of very beautiful frescoes by Schnorr, illus- 
trating scenes from the best known and most popular 
episodes of the great national Epic, the Niebelungen 
Lied. The series begins with the hero Siegfreid’s 
arrival at the Court of the Burgundian King Gunther 
at Worms. Next follows his marriage with Kricmhild, 
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the sister of the King, who at the same time weds 
Brunhilde, the famous Icelandic princess. 

Brunhilde becomes jealous of the popular hero 
Siegfried’s influence and power, and a rivalry as to 
position springs up between the two princesses and 
sisters-in-law. 

Then comes the tragedy. Kriemhild, having 
incautiously betrayed the one vulnerable spot on 
Siegfried’s armour to a knight called Hagen, in order 
that he may protect the hero, Hagen resolves on his 
murder, which he accomplishes while at the chase. 

Only at the burial of Siegfried does the disconso- 
late widow discover that her husband has fallen by 
treachery, the secret being revealed to her by the 
sudden bleeding of the wound on the dead hero’s 
body as Hagen approaches the bier on which he lies. 

Kriemhild cries in vain for vengeance, and at 
last, after waiting and mourning for four years and a 
half, accepts an offer of marriage from Etzel, King of 
the Huns, solely for the purpose of furthering her 
insatiable desire to revenge the death of Siegfried. 

Shortly after becoming Etzel’s wife, she persuades 
her husband to invite certain of her relations and 
friends to his Court. 

In answer to the invitation. King Gunther comes, 
accompanied by a crowd of knights, among whom is 
Hagen — a somewhat unwilling guest, since he alone 
has suspicions of Kriemhild’s intentions. 

The rest of the legend illustrated on the walls of 
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the Konigsbau describes the process of Kriemhild’s 
revenge, and the struggle between the Burgundian 
Knights and the Huns, in the course of which 
Hagen fills the measure of his crimes against Kriem- 
hild by killing the child she has borne to the 
Hunnish King. 

In the end, Kriemhild, at the moment when she 
is taking vengeance with her own hand on Hagen 
and her brother Gunther, falls by the sword of a 
Burgundian Knight, Hildebrand. 

The Library, the Academy with a fine collection of 
fossils, and various other Museums, should be visited, 
the days and hours of entrance to which had best be 
ascertained on the spot from the lists in the hotels 
or from the daily papers, as they are very liable to 
change ; but he who would see the sights of Munich 
to advantage, will have to rise and be stirring early, 
as nearly every gallery and museum in the city is only 
open during the forenoon, and never later than two or 
at most three o’clock. The churches are also closed 
from twelve noon till about four p.m. 

The chief of these are ; the fine old Catfiedral or 
Frauenkirche, always a conspicuous object in every 
Munich view. 

The Basilica of St. Boniface, a magnificent modern 
church, founded by Ludwig I., in memory of his silver 
wedding-day, and in which he and his queen are buried. 

St. Michaets, or the Jesuits’ Church, where there is 
a very fine service on Sunday mornings. 

21 
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The Allerheiligcti, All Saints’ chapel, behind the 
palace, a perfect little gem in the Byzantine style. 

The Ludwigskirdu, a magnificent modern church 
in the mediaeval Italian style, with fine frescoes. 

The Maria-Hilf Kirche in the suburb of Aurm, 
with good modern stained-glass windows. 

Other objects of interest in Munich are : — 

The giant bronze statue of Bavaria by Schwan- 
thaler, holding the tamed lion. The colossal female 
figure is forty-five feet high, having a staircase within 
the body, which may be ascended for the sake of the 
view to be had from the pupils of the statue’s eyes ; 
but it is a somewhat fatiguing, and in summer hot, 
exercise. 

The Monument of King Max in the handsome 
Square formed by the Palace, the Post Office, and 
the remarkably fine Tluatre, where are given some of 
the best operatic performances in Germany at very- 
moderate prices. The two triumphal arches, the Sieges 
Thor and the Prophyleum, before referred to. The 
Isar Thor and the NeuJuiuser Thor, two of the ancient 
city gateways. The Maria column, surmounted by 
a figure of the Virgin Mary, and other well-executed 
statues of national and other celebrities. 

In the quaint Marienplatz, almost the only specimen 
of Old Munich still existing, is the new Rath/uzus, 
built, however, in mediaeval style, and very striking. 
Opposite to it is the celebrated Fischbrunnen, about 
which cluster some of the most curious traditions and 
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customs of the now fast disappearing Munich of 
bygone days. 

The Fischbrunnen is the scene of certain strange 
revels and festivities which are held every year in 
Carnival week, when an assembly of the Butchers’ 
Guild is held in the square, the King’s health drunk, 
and finally, every butcher’s apprentice who wishes to 
take his freedom, is obliged to plunge, clothed as he 

is, into the basin of the fountain. The custom dates 
from the Great Plague of 1683, when, to restore the 
confidence of the people, who wore persuaded that a 
destructive dragon lurked in the spring and poisoned 

it, the Butchers’ Guild marched through the town in 
procession, and each man in turn plunged into the 
water, without receiving any injury. The curious 
Schdfflertanz, or public dance through the streets, 
which is held in Munich every seven years, dates 
from the same time, and offers a striking contrast to 
the mode adopted by the people of Ober-Ammergau 
for expressing their gratitude for the cessation of the 
horrible disease which had so long afflicted them. 

The Park, known as the English Garden, affords 
pleasant walks and drives. 

Excursions may be undertaken from Munich by 
train to the Nymphenbitrg , — a royal chateau in the 
Versailles style, near to which is the Royal Porcelain 
Factory — also to Lakes Ammer and Starnberg (p. 
213), as well as to the village of Ober-Ammergau, 
to reach which, during the Passionsspiel performances, 
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special arrangements of trains, etc., are made, so as 
to enable visitors to include the whole expedition 
and return in one day. 

Augsburg (Hotels : Drei Mohren, interesting 
historically, and excellent in every respect — a first- 
class house; Bayrischer Hof Goldene Traube, Weisses 
Lamm, etc.) may be visited by a slight detour en route 
from Munich to Nuremberg, or it may be made a day’s 
excursion from the capital, from which it is only two 
hours’ railway journey. If the old city is not otherwise 
included in the traveller’s programme, it is well worth 
the trouble of thus visiting it, and a few hours will pro- 
bably be found to exhaust the greater number of the 
objects of interest to be found here, which are, in truth, 
chiefly included in a walk down the principal street. 

Augsburg, unlike Munich, is no new city. It has 
not doffed its garb of other days to array itself in 
the splendour of modern ideas. It has no present, 
no modern existence. Its claim on the interest and 
admiration of the world lies rather in what has been 
than in what is, and its chief aim and ambition is to 
preserve rather than to modify, to retain as much of 
the old glory and old prestige as the withering hand 
of Time will allow. 

It dates back from the time of the Romans, as 
its name implies. The city of Augustus, even in 
those early days, formed a flourishing colony, and 
had the honour or the disgrace of witnessing the 
death of one of Germany’s earliest Christian martyrs. 
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St. Afra, in the year 304 ; and through all the Middle 
Ages it held its place as a great centre of the com- 
merce which was constantly flowing between Northern 
Europe, Italy, and the Levant. Augsburg was made 
a free Imperial city in 1276, and from that time the 
tide of its extraordinary prosperity set steadily in, 
attaining its greatest height in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, when it was accounted the richest 
and most powerful city in Germany, — whose merchants 
were princes, and whose citizens held their own in 
magnificence of surroundings, with the proudest and 
most distinguished of the mediaeval nobles. It is 
the boast of the Augsburgers that at one time three 
of its bui^her-daughters were married to royal 
princes : Clara von Detten to the Elector Frederick ; 
Philippina Welser to Ferdinand, son of the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. ; and the unfortunate Agnes Bernauer to 
Duke Albrecht III. of Bavaria. 

The story of Agnes Bernauer’s romantic marriage 
and tragic death is as follows : — 

Agnes Bernauer was the daughter of a barber of 
Augsburg, much renowned for her beauty and virtue. 
Albrecht, son of the reigning Duke, saw her during 
a visit which he paid to Augsburg, fell in love with 
her, and, in spite of some opposition on the barber’s 
part, married her ; the fact of the marriage, however, 
being concealed from the young man’s father. For 
some time the pair lived together in great happiness 
and content at the Prince’s Castle of Vohbui^. But 
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trouble was in store for them ; for the Duke Ernst, 
ignorant of the tie already formed by his son with 
the beautiful Augsburger, arranged for him a marriage 
with the Princess Anna of Brunswick. 

When the truth as to the prince’s legal union with 
Agnes Bernauer was made known, the Duke’s rage 
knew no bounds, and he threatened the young man 
with every imaginable pain and penalty, if he did 
not at once repudiate his low-born wife. 

Far from being disposed to obey the parental 
dictate, however, Duke Albrecht carried the beautiful 
Agnes off to the strong castle of Straubing, on the 
Danube, where he set his father at defiance, and 
openly proclaimed the barber’s daughter as his duchess. 

For a while it seemed as though young love and 
constancy were about to win the day, for no active 
measures were taken by Duke Ernst against his son, 
and the wedded couple continued to live on in some 
state, and in great domestic happiness. Treachery, 
however, was to accomplish what force might have 
failed to effect. 

During the absence of Duke Albrecht at a tourna- 
ment, the castle was entered by certain myrmidons 
of the old Duke, the unfortunate Agnes was seized, 
and accused of having by arts of magic, other than 
her beauty and gentleness, entrapped her husband. 
Condemned unheard, she was bound hand and foot, 
and by the Duke’s orders thrown headlong into the 
Danube. This was on the I2th October, 1435. 
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In revenge for this horrible outrage, the young 
Duke Albrecht joined cause with certain princes and 
nobles who were at war with his father, and for two 
years wasted Bavaria with fire and sword. But at 
length, through the intervention of the Emperor 
Sigismund, father and son were reconciled, and the 
somewhat sorry climax of the whole tragedy was, that 
in the end Duke Albrecht consented to console him- 
self by marrying the very bride whom his father had 
originally intended for him. 

Meantime a memorial chapel and a marble monu- 
ment at Straubing, honour the memory of the 
" unfortunate Frau Agnes.” 

The house in Augsburg where Agnes Bernauer 
passed her girlhood is still pointed out. 

Augsburg is remarkable as having been the seat 
of many diets, and especially of that important one 
which in 1555 gave religious toleration to Germany. 

The Thirty Years’ War, which reduced the inhabit- 
ants of the city to one-third of their number, and was 
the opening out of new channels of commerce, proved 
the ruin commercially of Augsburg’s greatness, but it 
still holds a respectable place among German cities 
as a thriving manufacturing town. 

The houses of Augsburg are, for the most part, 
of the true old-German style of architecture, with long 
brown pointed roofs, containing as many as two or 
three storeys, and presenting to the street a pyramidal 
front with diminishing rows of windows. Many of 
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Lazarus, servant to the town-writer of Reichenhall, 
who, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, spent 
a whole night in the heart of the mountain, and made 
the personal acquaintance of all the celebrities con- 
fined there. 

Whether Frederick of the red beard and his Court 
remain in the Untersberg entirely of their own free 
will, and whether their condition is supposed to in- 
dicate felicity, or the reverse, is not quite clear in all 
the varying versions of the legend. But the generally 
accepted notion seems to be, that as Frederick was 
in his lifetime an enemy of the priests, and was at 
one time excommunicated by the Pope, he is still 
expiating his offences against the powers spiritual. 
One very general belief among the German people 
was, that the national hero could neither sleep in his 
grave nor go to Heaven — it may be supposed, in 
peace — until Germany was great, united, and free. 
Then, when that happy time should come, and all 
powers, ecclesiastical and other, be put under the 
feet of the national will, Barbarossa would be per- 
mitted to enter the abode of the blessed, and of those 
who on earth had faithfully done their duty. 

But whether the realization of German unity has 
satisfied all national aspirations, and released the 
hero from his durance vile, or whether he is still 
waiting, arms in hand, for the future development of 
affairs, it would be hard to say. 

Popular belief also asserts that the Untersberg in 
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the houses are very curiously embellished with fres- 
coes, which completely cover them. 

Perhaps the handsomest of these — in the Maximi- 
lianstrasse, the one street of the town, and a re- 
markably fine one — is the palace of the Fuggers, 
the most celebrated of the Augsburg burgher-fami- 
lies, whose wealth and importance as merchants and 
financiers gained them a European renown as great as 
that of the Rothschilds of modern times. Next to the 
Fugger Palace is the celebrated Drei Mohren (Three 
Moors) Hotel, on the site of a palace belonging to 
the elder branch of the Fugger family. The old 
house was burnt down some years since, and a new 
and very handsome hotel built on its site, the 
beautiful old cedar-ceiling of one particular room 
being happily preserved, in which according to tradi- 
tion the celebrated Fugger of his day received the 
Emperor Charles V., when he held his diet at Augs- 
burg, and in which, in honour of the Emperor’s visit, 
the lordly merchant consigned to the flames a deed 
acknowledging a large sum of money which he had 
advanced for imperial needs. 

In this house, or rather in the former one, Napoleon 
received the burghers of the city, and informed them 
that their privileges as a free city were over, and 
that they would henceforth be subject to the King 
of Bavaria. Here in 1866 was held the last assembly 
of the German Bundestag. 

The chief sights of Augsburg, apart from the hand- 
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some old Maximiiianstrasse with its frescoed houses 
and three bronze fountains, are the following : — 

The Cathedral, some portions of which date back 
to the eleventh century. It is a quaint irregular old 
building, the result of a combination of many styles 
and the ideas of many periods. It is used for the 
Roman service, which is perhaps hardly to be ex- 
pected in the city which has so many Protestant 
associations ; but, as it seems, the Catholics have 
rather the majority now. The Cathedral has been 
newly restored, the latest improvement probably 
being the fitting up of spittoons to every seat, so 
as to meet modern German requirements. The 
pictures, of which there are a great many, are 
without interest. The north and south portals 
and the bronze doors are fine. Just outside the 
Cathedral is a handsome monument in memory of 
the Augsburgers who fell in the Franco-German war. 

The Rathhaus — in the Maximiiianstrasse — of the 
seventeenth century, in the Italian style of architec- 
ture, contains a very fine room known as the 
“Golden Hall,” over a hundred feet long, and with 
three tiers of windows in it. The ceiling of this hall 
is entirely of cedar-wood. 

The Schloss or Residenz is chiefly remarkable as 
having been the scene of the famous “ Confession of 
Augsburg,” before Charles V., in 1530. 

The Picture-gallery contains some fine .specimens 
of the old masters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CITIES OF BAVARIA : — REGENSBURG — NUREMBERG — 
BAMBERG — WURZBURG — B.WREUTH — KISSINGEN. 

R egensburg, or ratisbon. — (Hotels : Goid- 

nes Krmz, said to have been an inn for 800 
years, where Charles V. lodged, and where, in the 
following year, was born Don John of Austria, the 
famous soldier-son of the Emperor by the beautiful 
hostess Barbara Blomberg. It is a handsome and 
well-appointed hotel. Nurnberger Hof, Weisse Hahn, 
Kron Prinz, Grime Kranz, Weiter-Hof very good 
and reasonable, near the station.) 

Scarcely any town in Bavaria is of more interest 
to the historian or the archaeologist than the quaint, 
quiet, half-forgotten old city on the bank of the 
broad and shining Danube, w'hich was the capital- 
town of the old Dukedom. 

Less visited and less vaunted than its neighbour 
Nuremberg, it has yet, both in beauty of situation 
and quaintness of architecture, attractions to which 
Nuremberg — fine old city as it is — can lay no equal 
claim. Or rather, should we not admit that, as 
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Nuremberg may be considered a faithful representa- 
tion, in her domestic architecture, of the later Middle 
Ages, so Regensburg may be taken as a characteristic 
example of the earlier mediasval style. Hence, while 
the streets of Nuremberg are wide and straight, those 
of Regensburg are narrow and tortuous ; and while 
the stately old houses of Nuremberg present a 
grandly even, many-windowed front, rich often in 
carvings and mouldings, adorned evidently from the 
full purses and out of the placid hearts of its well- 
to-do burghers, the houses of Regensburg, irregular 
and huddled together, with their vaulted basements 
and flying towers of defence, point rather to the time 
when to every man, individually, his house was his 
castle, and when security within was of more value 
to him than goodly appearance without. 

And although Regensburg is wanting in those 
artistic and literary associations which make Nurem- 
berg a treasure-house of aesthetic memories, it is, as 
we have said, rich in historical claims to considera- 
tion. The Castra Regi?ia of the Romans, it became, 
as we know, the capital of the Ducal domain of 
Bavaria, and from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
centuries was, in fact, the most flourishing and im- 
portant city of Southern Germany. It was also the 
birthplace — and may we not say the font — of German 
Christianity, since it was to this city that Duke 
Theodo (p. 5) invited Rupert, Bishop of Worms, in 
order that he might learn from his lips of the newdoc- 
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trine, and it was here that the heathen prince and all 
his Court received baptism at the missionary’s hands. 

In the thirteenth century Regensburg was raised 
to the dignity of a free city of the Empire, and here 
were held the Imperial Diets from 1663 to 1808. 

The sights of Regensburg consist chiefly of a 
ramble through the tortuous old streets, of which the 
Gesandferstrasse, or Street of Ambassadors, is perhaps 
the finest. Here many of the houses still retain the 
armorial bearings of the Courts their owners repre- 
sented at the Imperial Diets. 

The turreted houses in the Wadmarkt are also 
remarkably quaint, and the frescoed old house near 
the bridge, once the ancestral home of the powerful 
Auer family, is very curious. But there are many 
equally so. 

The Rathliaus, with its diapered roof and medley 
of architectural styles, is an interesting old building. 
In the large hall on the first floor the German Reich- 
stag was held during a period of a hundred and fifty 
years. 

The Cathedral Church of St Peter is a beautiful 
Gothic building ; indeed, it is considered by many 
as the masterpiece of German architecture. It was 
left incomplete at the time of erection, and was only 
finished through the munificence of King Ludwig I., 
in the year 1834. 

Several other churches, and the old monastery of 
St. Emmerau, the oldest in Germany, now the resi- 
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dence of the Prince von Thurn and Taxis, are worth 
visiting. 

The celebrated Walhalla, or hall of heroes, is 
situated about six miles from Regensburg, and a 
pilgrimage to this most beautiful of modern monu- 
ments should be by no means neglected. An omni- 
bus runs daily to and fro between Regensburg and 
the village at the foot of the monument Donaustauf, 
but the vehicle cannot be recommended, at least for 
ladies. Train may be taken to the station Walhalla- 
strasse, which is three miles from the Walhalla, or a 
carriage may be hired direct to Donaustauf (ten to 
twelve marks). 

From Donaustauf, the ascent to the Walhalla occu- 
pies about ten to fifteen minutes. The building is a 
fine reproduction of a handsome Greek temple, 
closely resembling the Parthenon at Athens, and 
stands on an eminence facing the Danube, being 
approached in the front by a succession of marble 
flights of steps and terraces. It is built entirely 
of marble from the Untersberg, some of the 
blocks of which it is composed weighing, it is said, 
fifteen tons. It is surrounded by fifty-two fluted 
columns, and the pediments are adorned with sculp- 
tures recording events in German history. The 
interior forms a magnificent hall, i68 feet long, with 
a richly gilt ceiling and a tesselated polished pave- 
ment of black and white marble. Around are ranged 
busts of celebrated Germans of all genres. 
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Entrance to the Walhalla is free, each visitor being 
also provided with felt slippers, so that his footsteps 
may not spoil the polished beauty of the marble 
floor. 

The view from the terrace of the Walhalla is a 
very extensive one, and though, with the exception 
of the winding Danube, it contains no fine features, 
it is sufficiently vast to be grand. 

Nuremberg. — (Hotels: Bayrischer Hof, pictu- 
resquely situated on the river ; Goldener Adler, 
Strauss, Wiiricmberger Hof, at the station ; Wittcls- 
bacher Hof , small, but good and reasonable, and others.) 

Nuremberg — “quaint old town of toil and traffic, 
quaint old town of art and song” — may lay a fair 
claim to be considered one of the finest cities of old 
Germany, and by the generality of travellers it is 
accorded the palm. It certainly contains much both in 
the present, and in its memories of the past, calculated 
to enchain both the eye and the imagination, and he 
whose way leads him across the somewhat dreary 
expanse of the wide Bavarian plain on his way to or 
from Munich, would be unwise, indeed, to grudge the 
few hours’ delay which would introduce him to the 
grand old city of Albrecht Durer, Adam Krafft, and 
Hans Sachs. 

The aspect of Nuremberg from the exterior is very 
striking ; its crown of fortified walls having exactly 
the appearance, as we imagine it to have been, of a 
feudal city of the Middle Ages ; or, as some affirm, it 
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bears in outline and general effect a strong resem- 
blance to modern Jerusalem. The walls, which 
enclose the city in an area of three miles and a half, 
still stand intact, broken only by the towers, three 
hundred and sixty-five in number, which formerly 
protected Nuremberg from all possible attack ; the 
moat, lOO feet wide, is still spanned by drawbridges ; 
the entrance to the city is still beneath archways 
flanked by stately towers, and between massive old 
gates. Indeed, in no instance have the citizens had 
more regard for their ancient landmarks and time- 
honoured traditions than here. 

Within the city-walls, though certain alterations 
have been made, and here and there new houses 
built, the general appearance of the streets is 
picturesque and characteristic, while certain of the 
churches and public monuments may be taken as 
among the finest specimens of the later Gothic style 
in existence. 

The fourteenth-century Gothic church of St. Lorenz 
(Protestant) is a remarkably fine building, and worthy 
to rank with any cathedral both in design and elabora- 
tion of detail. The painted glass windows, all of 
them gifts from rich burghers of Nuremberg, are 
magnificent, and the whole effect of the church, 
adorned as it is with sculptures and paintings, is 
very rich. 

The people of Nuremberg exhibit a peculiarity in 
the arrangement or rather decoration of their churches 
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which is almost unique. They are intensely Protestant 
in their views, — as far opposed in principle to Romanism 
as they well can be, — yet so strong is their art-feeling, 
so reverent their treatment of the labours of the 
master-spirits who in olden times lived and worked in 
their midst, that they cannot find it in their hearts to 
remove any one of the ancient decorations which bear 
the impress of the dead hands ; and to all outward 
appearances St. Lorenz, the most Protestant of 
German churches, is, with its crucifixes and carvings 
and painted madonnas and side chapels, as Romanistic 
as any church well could be. It is strange and yet 
surely no little to the credit of the Nuremberger 
temper of mind, that amid all the acrimony of theo- 
logical dispute, — of which there has been in its day 
plenty in the quiet city, — the citizens have never been 
seized with an iconoclastic fury, have never wreaked 
their vengeance on stones, or poured vials of wrath 
on sticks, but amid all trials, both of adversity and 
prosperity, have known how to possess the tranquil 
mind and even spirit which set trifles at their true 
value. 

Hence, in the Lorenzerkirclie, and other Protestant 
churches in Nuremberg, are no headless mutilated 
images, no empty niches, no bare and torn walls. 
What has been is : age, and the veneration of genera- 
tions have formed no mark for the rude hand of the 
despoiler, but all has been carefully and religiously 
preserved as a memorial of the times which are gone. 
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and it may be, as a present warning to the generations 
yet to come. 

The chief treasures of St. Lorenz are : the fine 
altar-pieces of Wohlgemuth, the master of Albrecht 
Durer ; the Sacramenthaus, or receptacle for the host, 
6\ feet in height, which is preserved in the choir — an 
exquisite stone-carving, justly considered the master- 
piece of Adam Krafft, who is said to have spent five 
years over it — 



“ A piece of sculpture rare, 

Like a foamy sheet of fountains rising through the 
painted air,” 

as Longfellow puts it ; a very curious wood-carving, 
by Veit Stoss (1518), suspended from the roof 
and representing the salutation of the Virgin ; and a 
crucifix over the altar by the same artist, of most 
beautiful workmanship. 

The portals of the Lorenzerkirche are very hand- 
some, and exhibit an extraordinary number of figures. 

Other churches of interest are the Frauen or 
Roman- Catholic church, and the church of St. Sebal- 
dus (Protestant), which possesses excellent stained 
windows, some fine sculptures, and the magnificent 
shrine of the saint in bronze — the masterpiece of the 
celebrated Peter Vischer. The execution of this 
beautiful work of art is said to have occupied him 
and his five sons for twelve years ! 

The fountains of Nuremberg are among the chief 

22 
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features of the town, several of them being remark- 
ably beautiful. The most celebrated is that known 
as the Sc/w/ie Brunnen, which exhibits a most curious 
and Catholic assemblage of celebrated men of all 
times and nations. It is fourteenth-century work, 
but was so restored in 1824 as to appear com- 
paratively modern. Another curious fountain is 
that in the goose-market, behind the Frauenkirche, 
— a bronze figure of a peasant, carrying under his 
arms two geese, from the mouths of which the water 
spouts. 

Water is plentiful in Nuremberg, for in addition to 
the numerous springs in all parts of the town, the 
little river Pegnitz runs through it, cutting it com- 
pletely in half, being crossed by no fewer than eight 
bridges, which, with the brown river-side houses 
dipping into the stream, add not a little to the pic- 
turesqueness of the city. One of the bridges is built 
after the fashion of the Rialto at Venice, in a single 
high arch. 

The castle, Kaiserburg, which crowns the most 
elevated spot in the town, is venerable from its 
age and associations. Here Barbarossa girded him- 
self for the Holy Wars ; from hence Sigismund set 
out on that journey to Constance where he was to 
blush before Huss; and Charles V. rested here when 
he returned from destroying Flemish liberties. No 
fewer than thirty emperors have dwelt successively for 
a longer or shorter period in the building ; and the 
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venerable lime-tree in the court is said to have been 
planted eight hundred years ago by the Empress 
Kunigunde. The Heidenthurm, or heathen tower near 
the gate, is the oldest part of the building. It contains 
a singular double chapel, one beneath the other. The 
fortifications of the castle are chiefly from the designs 
of Albrecht Diirer, who, like the master-spirit of 
Florentine art, combined the talents of an engineer 
with those of the brush and palette. 

On the east wall of the castle two hoof-shaped 
marks are shown, said to have been the impressions 
left by the horses’ hoofs of a certain popular Nurem- 
berg hero, Eppelein von Gailingen, a sort of German 
Dick Turpin, freebooter and brigand, whose offences 
against law and order were almost forgiven him for 
the sake of the boldness and bon/iomtnie 'N\\:h which he 
carried on his not too respectable calling. Or it may 
be that a stranger and deeper interest still attaches to 
this somewhat mythical personage, for he is credited 
by the popular voice of Nuremberg with having been 
possessed of magical powers ; and, indeed, if the 
stories told of some of his exploits are true, the con- 
clusion seems to have been very justly arrived at. 

At length, however, as it appeared, the career of the 
brigand knight was fated to come to an untimely and 
tragical end. He was, after many failures, captured 
by the Nuremberg burgher-soldiers, — betrayed, so it 
is said, into their hands. He was imprisoned in the 
castle, and after a trial, which his well-known deeds 
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of craft and violence rendered almost unnecessary, 
condemned to death. 

When brought out in the castle-yard for execution, 
his one last and dying request was that he might be 
permitted to bid farewell to his favourite horse, and to 
his faithful servant, by name Jackel, who had been 
captured with him. The request was granted. The 
beautiful horse, neighing with pleasure at sight of 
his master, was brought to him led by the trusty 
Jackel. The robber-knight put his arms about the 
noble animal’s neck, and embraced it as though it 
had been a human friend. The horse seemed to 
respond to the caress. The hearts of the soldiers 
keeping watch over the prisoner were touched. 

“If I might only, once more before I die, feel 
myself on his back,” sighed the brigand-knight. 

With scarcely any demur, his last request — so 
natural as it seemed — was granted. The knight 
mounted. He was a man of noble presence, whose 
horsemanship had long been the theme of every 
tongue. 

“You have played us so many tricks, Herr Eppe- 
lein, that were we not in a place where escape would 
be impossible,” said the captain of the guard, com- 
placently pointing to the towered walls and the 
yawning fosse far below, “I should fear to grant 
you even so much advantage as a horse’s back ; as 
it is ” 

But the sentence was destined never to be finished, 
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for at the same moment Knight Eppelein putting 
spurs to his steed forced him to the low parapet 
wall which overhung the deep and wide moat a 
hundred feet below ; and before the astonished and 
terrified beholders could stay them, horse and man 
were together over the precipice — not, as it appeared 
to the incredulous eyes that peeped at them from 
the top of the parapet, to their destruction ; for after 
a huge splash and struggle in the waters of the 
fosse, horse and man rose well again to the surface 
absolutely none the worse for their aerial flight ; and 
long before the drawbridge could be put down, or 
the bewildered defenders of the public justice could 
stream out in a disorderly, crestfallen crowd in pur- 
suit of their late captive, Herr Eppelein and his good 
steed were far out of sight in the deep forest, and 
on their way to the robber-knight’s well-fortified 
castle of Gailingen, whence, as he and his pursuers 
knew, all the burgher-might of Nuremberg was in- 
effectual to evict him. 

That there was magic in all this there could be 
no doubt, said the Nurembergers, and many were 
ready to assert that as the leap was made they could 
see the form of the horse assume the shape of a 
fire-breathing dragon, while Jackel, who also disap- 
peared at the same time, was supposed to have made 
his escape on a broomstick. The last item certainly 
seems to complete the evidence of magic ; but whether 
the faithful follower really trusted himself to this 
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peculiar mode of locomotion, or whether, as is more 
probable, he managed to escape over the drawbridge 
in the general rush and confusion, is not absolutely 
certain, and must be left to the judgment of the 
reader. 

For the rest, Herr Eppelein, sorcerer as he was, 
was caught at last; and in the year 1381, when quite 
an old man, suffered the penalty of a long course of 
misdemeanours at Neumarkt, near Bayreuth. 

In the castle is to be seen a collection of mediaeval 
instruments of torture, it being a singular fact that 
the barbarous institutions of a barbarous age are 
nowhere so fully exemplified as in the dungeons of 
republics and free-cities, for the feudal strongholds 
along the Rhine and Danube exhibit no such engines 
of cruelty as those which are to be seen in the Piombi 
of Venice the self-governed, or in the torture- 
chambers of Nuremberg called the free. 

In truth, there was a great similarity between the 
governments of Venice and Nuremberg. Nuremberg, 
raised to a free city in the first years of the fourteenth 
century, soon fell completely under the power of certain 
aristocratic families of the town, from whom a council 
of eight was selected. These formed an oligarchy of 
the strictest kind, and ruled without much reference 
to the wishes or welfare of the common herd, until 
at length discontent culminated in a struggle, which 
wrested the power out of their hands. That the 
power had been employed somewhat tyrannically 
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not only the torture-chambers of the Schloss go to 
prove, but also, by inference, a very curious labyrinth 
of subterranean dungeons and passages, many of them 
hewn out of the solid rock, which leads from beneath 
the Rathhaus, under the streets and houses of the 
town to the moat which surrounds it. These w^ere 
evidently intended for the private despatch of criminals 
and obnoxious persons, and, possibly, as a means of 
refuge and escape for the rulers in time of popular 
tumult. 

The history of Nuremberg from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century shows us a city powerful in itself, 
and one of the most important centres of German 
commerce and wealth. It possessed an independent 
domain, nearly a hundred miles in extent, and was 
able to furnish a contingent of 6000 fighting men 
to the Emperor Maximilian. It was the centre of 
the vast trade between the Levant and Western 
Europe, but it was much more than this. It was 
the home of the inventor, — of the creative mind and 
cunning hand, — in almost every branch of industry, 
and in almost every form of art. 

As workers of metal, smiths, armourers, cutlers, 
and goldsmiths, the Nurembergers were long con- 
sidered as without equal in Europe ; as clothworkers 
and weavers they were in high repute ; as potters 
and painters on glass they were world-famous — famous 
also in that one amongst them was the first, or nearly 
the first, maker of watches, the first w'ire-drawer, and 
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the first brass-founder, or discoverer of the metal-alloy 
which we know by that name, so that the boast of 
the city that — 

“ Nuremberg’s hand goes through every land,” 

was at least no vain assumption. 

But the crowning glory of Nuremberg, and that 
which gives the city the greatest claim to the venera- 
tion of the art-loving present, is the fact of its having 
been the cradle and the home of a brilliant little 
company of artists, each of whom may be truly looked 
upon as a giant in his particular walk in life. 
Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
perfect galaxy of artistic talent was to be found 
shining and working in the quaint old German city. 
First, or greatest, if not first, was Albrecht Diirer, the 
man of universal genius, distinguished in every branch 
of art, — painter, sculptor, engraver, mathematician, 
engineer, and author. His teacher and predecessor 
by a few years, Michael Wohlgemuth, he whose pic- 
tures still claim our admiration over the altars of the 
Lorenzerkirche. Adam Krafft, the sculptor. Peter 
Vischer and his sons, the brass-workers. Veit Stoss, 
the wood-carver. And last, but not least, Hans Sacks, 
cobbler and poet, who, 

"... laureate of the gentle craft. 

Wisest of the twelve wise masters in huge folios, sang and 
laughed.” 

Hans Sachs was one of the most prolific writers 
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ever known. When, in his seventy-third year, he set 
himself to number his various works, he found in 
thirty-four volumes, written with his own hand, six 
thousand one hundred and eighty-one separate pieces, 
short and long, — comedies and tragedies, songs of 
love and battle, of craft and fable, — psalms and 
hymns not being wanting in the collection ; and the 
nine subsequent years of the bard’s life added not a 
little to the previous store. 

The name of Hans Sachs is as hallowed a house- 
hold word in Nuremberg as is that of Shakspeare 
among ourselves ; but the value of his verses was, in 
truth, very much out of proportion to their volume, 
and though his songs, in their piquancy and flavour, 
suited well the somewhat coarse palates of three 
hundred years ago, they would scarcely be found fit 
food for the taste of the more dainty to-day. 

In the very beautiful and remarkable cemetery of 
St. John — especially remarkable as an instance of 
extra-mural interment in mediaeval times — among 
many generations of burgher-patricians of Nurem- 
berg, lie the graves of these artist-sons of the art 
loving city, tended by the proud and loving care 
of those who have come after them, and whose chief 
glory is in the remembrance of the days and the men 
that have been. 

The decline of Nuremberg’s greatness dates from 
the time of the discovery of the route to India round 
the Cape of Good Hope, still more to the strain of 
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the Thirty Years’ War on its resources, and the con- 
sequent depression of its commerce. 

During this war Nuremberg, always a Protestant 
city, eagerly espoused the cause of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and endured a siege of three months from 
Wallenstein’s army, being defended by a force of 
15,000 men, under command of the Swedish king, 
and 30,000 able burghers capable of bearing arms. 
In the end, both Gustavus and Wallenstein retreated 
from the city almost simultaneously, being forced 
from their positions by famine. 

The very decided religious views of Nuremberg 
have possibly had something to do with the deca- 
dence of the city, since neither Jews nor Roman 
Catholics were, until within a comparatively few years, 
allowed to settle, or hold property, within the town. 
The Jews, who were expelled bodily in the year 1498, 
levenged themselves by creating a commercial rival 
to Nuremberg in the neighbouring town of Furth. 

Of late, however, more liberal counsels have pre- 
vailed, and the trade of Nuremberg is fairly flourishing, 
large manufactories of railway-carriages, lead-pencils, 
mirrors, toys, and lacquered and bronze wares, being 
established here. 

From Nuremberg an excursion may very easily be 
made to what is known as Franconian Switzerland, 
a little tract of hilly country which lies between 
Nuremberg, Bamberg, and Baireuth, and which is 
well worth a visit of some two or three days. 
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Forchheim, on the Nuremberg-Bamberg railway, 
is the usual starting-point for a tour through this 
very beautiful and curious district, and from thence 
post-omnibuses run across the Highlands to Baireuth. 
Two days’ drive across the country in this direction 
would be found to include all the chief points of 
interest, — Streitberg, Muggendorf, Waischenfeld, etc. 
(a carriage-and-pair may be had in this district for 
about fourteen marks a day). 

The chief characteristic of the scenery is the 
very peculiar formation of the rocks, through 
which deep valleys and gorges are cut in all 
directions, and which, half bare and half clothed 
with verdure, group themselves into all manner of 
fantastic shapes and combinations, now presenting 
the appearance of a castellated fortress, and now and 
again of some giant monster stranded in some 
primeval deluge and turned to stone. 

Though the scenery is of course on a small scale, 
it is difficult to exaggerate the variety and charm 
of it ; and to the angler, who will revel in the 
secluded trout-stream valleys ; to the naturalist, 
and above all to the geologist, this district will 
be found a mine of interest. Its chief feature 
consists in a great number of very remarkable 
caverns, of which it is said there are no fewer 
than forty in the neighbourhood, and which, from 
their long-hidden storehouses of fossil bones, have 
supplied most of the cabinets of Europe with 
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specimens of creatures long extinct or long since 
extirpated. 

Some of the most remarkable are the Rosenmiiller- 
sh'dhle and the OswaldsJwhle, one of the easiest to 
visit, both in the neighbourhood of Muggendorf. 
That known as the Zoolithenhohle, about two hours 
from Muggendorf, has been found excessively rich 
in fossils and bones of all kinds. One of the most 
interesting and beautiful in its stalactine and stalag- 
mite curiosities is the Rabensteinki)hle, about an hour 
from Waischenfeld. The Castle of Rabenstein is a 
fine specimen of the very many picturesque ruins 
of feudal strongholds in which the district abounds. 
The Riesenburg, a most curious and romantic gorge, 
should not be omitted from the traveller’s pro- 
gramme. 

The best centre for exploring the neighbourhood 
is Muggendorf, three miles from Streitberg. From 
this point, one day’s drive with a good pair of 
horses will embrace the chief objects of interest in 
the district 

Both at Forchheim, Streitberg, and Muggendorf 
are good inns. 

Bamberg. — (Hotels : Bamberger Hof, Deutsches 
Hof, Drei Kronen, all good.) 

Bamberg is a very prettily-situated and interesting 
old town, and will be found well worth the few hours’ 
delay which will serve to inspect it. It lies remark- 
ably well in the midst of a fertile, hilly country, on 
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the banks of the little river Regnitz, over which a 
quaint old bridge, adorned with statues, leads from 
the town to the noble old Cathedral and episcopal 
buildings, which form the heart, if not the centre, of 
the old city. 

The cathedral is one of the finest specimens of the 
Romanesque style in Germany. It was founded by' 
the Emperor Henry II., the present building dating 
from the twelfth century. In the centre of the nave 
is the very handsome marble tomb of the Emperor, 
and of his wife, the saintly Kunigunde, a work of the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The sacristy 
contains numerous relics of this royal and saintly 
pair, but the petticoat of the Empress, which was 
supposed to be, when applied to the cheek, an in- 
fallible remedy for toothache, was stolen some years 
since ! There are several other fine monuments in 
the Cathedral. When the building was being re- 
stored under King Ludwig, certain valuable old 
frescoes were discovered beneath the whitewash on 
the walls of the (west end) choir. 

Adjoining the Cathedral is the handsome episcopal 
palace, dominating the town, as the priestly rulers 
who formerly resided here dominated its inhabitants. 

Beside the Cathedral, opposite the newer Residens, 
is an extremely picturesque old building, the original 
residence of the Bishops. Here Berengarius, the 
Lombard king, died in captivity in the year 966. 

Wurzburg. — (Hotels: Russidur Hof, near the 
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railway station ; Kronprinz, Riigmer, Wiirtenbergcr 
Hof, Wittelsbacher Hof, Adler, etc.) 

Though a very ancient city, containing several 
handsome old churches and public monuments, 
Wurzburg will strike the traveller chiefly as an ex- 
tremely bright, pleasant, well-to-do town, the modern 
quarter, in the neighbourhood of the railway station, 
being laid out in broad streets and handsome boule- 
vards, which give it a French rather than a German 
appearance. The Residenz, once the episcopal 
palace, with its magnificent facades and beautiful 
old gardens (open to the public), laid out in varie- 
gated flower-beds, and rich in cypress-walks and yew- 
tree-shade, has a reminiscence of Versailles about it. 
In short, in spite of the undoubted antiquity of 
Wurzburg, and its legend of St. Kilian’s martyrdom 
in the beginning of the eighth century on the spot 
in the town where the Cathedral now stands, the 
stranger arriving in Wurzburg from Nuremberg, or 
Bamberg, or Regensburg, feels as though he had 
certainly leapt over the space of a century or two, 
and landed in comparatively modern times. 

The city, however, if it has kept pace with modern 
requirements, has not altogether lost its ancient land- 
marks, as will be testified by a walk through the older 
parts of the town, — across the quaint old bridge which 
spans the river Main, to the citadel, or Marienburg, 
whence there is a charming view of the city, and the 
vine-clad hills amid which it nestles. 
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In this short walk the chief objects of interest 
in old Wurzburg will be included. These may be 
briefly enumerated : — the Market-place ; the Marien 
Kapelle, a very handsome church, though of some- 
what complex architecture, built in expiation 
of a massacre of the Jews which took place on 
the spot in the fourteenth century ; the Cathedral, 
not specially remarkable, and much modernized ; 
the Munster church, in the crypt of which is the 
tomb of the apostle-martyr, St. Kilian, and outside, 
at the east end of the church, a monument to the 
Minnesanger, Walter von de Vogelweide, in whose 
will a sum of money was left that the birds might 
be fed every day on his tomb. The church has 
also been very much modernized ; indeed, it must be 
confessed that Wurzburg has not paid the same 
reverence to time-worn relics as have the greater 
number of Bavarian cities, and scarcely one of its 
churches and other public buildings but has been 
spoiled by the rough and, too often, unskilled hand of 
the modern improver and innovator. 

One remarkable feature of Wurzburg is the Asylum 
and Hospital, known as the Julius Spital, a very large 
and handsome building, with gardens attached, and a 
fine quadrangle. It was founded in 1572 by one of 
the rich Prince-Bishops of Wurzburg, the same who 
founded the University, which is chiefly frequented 
by medical students. 

Baireuth {Sonne, Reichs-adler). — Scarcely a greater 
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contrast could be imagined between two old towns 
than exists between Wurzburg, to which we have just 
bidden adieu, and Baireuth, to which we must give a 
passing notice, if not for its own sake, yet for the 
sake of its artistic associations, which will surely 
hand its name down to future generations as the 
birthplace of the modern school of music, — the home 
of Richard Wagner ; although at the sapie time it 
strikes us with a continual feeling of wonder that any 
new thing should be found coming out of Baireuth. 

While Wurzburg, with its gay boulevards and 
sunny squares, seems almost too fresh and sprightly 
for the venerable old city that it is, Baireuth, though 
but an infant in comparison to it, strikes one with a 
peculiar sensation of mustiness and decay. The 
grass grows in its sleepy streets ; women, with water- 
cans on their heads or shoulders, shuffle backwards 
and forwards from the door-step to the well, and from 
the well to the door-step. And they present the only 
feature of life or animation to be found in the wide, 
empty desert of cobble-pavement, which lies between 
two rows of mouldering and deserted-looking houses. 
In short, Baireuth evidently went to sleep a hundred 
years or so ago, and has not yet awoke from its long 
doze. 

As Regensburg may be taken as an embodiment 
and type of the early Middle Ages, and Nuremberg 
and Augsburg of the later, — that is, of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, — so Baireuth seems 
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impressed with the stamp-mark of the eighteenth 
century ; and indeed, it is entirely to this time that the 
curious little town — capital and principality in one — 
owes its present being, since in the preceding century 
it more than once shared the fate of its more power- 
ful neighbours, and getting entangled in the toils and 
troubles of the long Thirty Years’ War, was burnt and 
plundered. 

Under the Markgraf Frederick and his wife Wil- 
helmina, sister of Frederick the Great, Baireuth rose 
to a dignity and importance hitherto undreamed of, 
and blossomed out, so to speak, in huge Renaissance 
buildings, with rococo adornments. 

At this time the Theatre — or, as it is called. Opera- 
house, ranking among the largest in Germany — was 
erected, and may still be seen in its original condition, 
save and except the changes which cruel Time has 
wrought upon its gorgeous panellings and gilded 
walls. But the Markgraf Frederick, of rococo 
memory, proud as he doubtless was of his new 
palace, and his renovated little capital, and his splendid 
new theatre, little dreamed, we fancy, of the glory 
which would accrue to Baireuth by means of that 
theatre ; nor, as he patronized the players, and singers, 
and composers, who crowded in humble fashion his 
small Court, did he picture to himself that Baireuth 
would by-and-by be held chiefly remarkable, not as the 
handiwork of the powerful, intelligent, and art-loving 
Markgraf, but as the chosen home of a certain 
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struggling musician, and as the birthplace and cradle of 
what is — by many earnest disciples of the art divine — 
believed to be the spirit of music such as it shdll be. 

Certainly, whether we are followers of the new 
school or not, it must be admitted by everybody that 
the ruling spirit of the modern musical art is a giant 
in his way. And Baireuth has for its chief claim 
upon our interest the fact that here is the haunt of 
the giant. Take Herr Richard Wagner out of 
Baireuth, he or his associations, and the dull little 
town would be dull indeed. 

The chief sight of Baireuth is the Wagner Theatre, 
erected on an eminence near the railway station, a 
short distance from the town, by the composer him- 
self, or rather by a subscription of his friends and 
admirers. The Theatre, which holds 1650 persons, is 
constructed very much on the principles of the Classical 
amphitheatre, and is remarkable chiefly for the facts 
that each place in it is equally good both for sight 
and sound, and that the orchestra, which plays so 
important a function in the Wagnerian musical drama, 
is invisible, being accommodated beneath the stage. 
The Theatre has at present only been used for the one 
series of performances of the Nibelungen Trilogy, 
given in the year 1874. 

Excursions may easily be made from Baireuth into 
Franconian Switzerland, the miniature mountain-land 
that lies, as we have before-mentioned, between 
Nuremberg, Bamberg, and Baireuth. 
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Also, Baireuth is the best point for visiting what 
are known as the Fichtelgebirge, — “ fir-mountains,” — 
a range of hills at the north-east angle of Bavaria, the 
highest elevation of which does not exceed 3200 feet, 
but which are extremely wild and romantic in scenery, 
and which abound in ruined castles and weird legends 
of hidden treasures and goblin-held gold. 

In absolute fact gold is found, though in very small 
quantities, in this district ; and one of the streams 
which take their rise in the Fichtelgebirge, possesses 
a pearl-fishery of no great value, which has long been 
a Crown monopoly. 

The chief places of interest are Berneck and 
Bishofsgriin, to each of which there is a diligence 
from Baireuth ; Weissenstadt, two hours and a half 
from Berneck ; Wunsieldel, whence there is a railway 
to Hof and Alexandersbad, a romantically-situated 
little “bath,” near Wunsieldel. 

The whole district is remarkably primitive, the 
inns, with the exception of those at Alexandersbad, 
of a humble order but very clean, and wonderfully 
inexpensive. In fine summer weather a week’s tour 
through this neighbourhood for the traveller who is 
not wedded to the pomps and vanities of the fashion- 
able world, will be found excessively interesting. 

The Fichtelgebirge once stood in the very heart 
and centre of the great Hercynian Forest which, in 
the early days of Europe’s history, stretched in almost 
unbroken continuity from the Baltic to the Alps. 
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Scarcely a greater contrast could possibly be found 
than between the homely villages of the Fichtel- 
gebirge and the famous little centre of fashionable 
life which is probably better known to the greater 
number of English travellers than any other spot in 
Bavaria, and which must be the last at which we shall 
linger. 

Kissingen is a prettily-situated village in the valley 
of the Saale, and surrounded by a belt of richly- 
wooded hills. It was first brought into notice as a 
watering-place, or bath, by that Prince Bishop of 
Wurzburg who built the Julius Hospital in that city 
(p. 351) ; but it is only during the last thirty years 
that it has acquired anything like a fashionable 
renown. 

And it would seem that here, if anywhere, the 
modern art of bathing must attain the degree of 
luxury and refinement common, we are taught to 
believe, in the days of classic Rome ; while the 
modern fashion of the water-drinking cure may be said 
to have here reached its very highest development. 

In short, the whole place is absolutely built upon 
water, and maintained upon water — sworn and devoted 
to it — ruled by it. From six in the morning till eight at 
night the water-autocrat holds his victims entirely at 
his command. When they are not drinking they are 
bathing ; when they are not bathing they are taking 
a prescribed amount of exercise in order to prepare 
their bodies or minds for the reception of more water. 
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internally or externally. Their lives are passed in 
circulating from one spring to another — from the 
Bath-house to the Gradirhaus (p. 285), where, seated 
before the twig fortifications, they are expected to 
smell water even when not actually imbibing it or 
being doucJud by it. 

Meantime, by way of a solace to their over-burdened 
spirits, very good music is played two or three times 
a day, and all sorts of amusements provided for them 
at the Kurhaus — a very handsome building, situated 
in the midst of a charming garden. Indeed, Kis- 
singen and its surroundings are all charming, and 
everything that ingenuity could devise has been done 
t to promote the comfort and please the taste of the 
bath guests, the greater proportion of whom, to the 
number yearly of about ten thousand, are wealthy 
Russians and English. 

The hotels, whose number is legion, are palaces, 
and many of the private dwellings have almost a 
claim to the title. 

The season only lasts for about two months in the 
summer, and at its close the whole town is absolutely 
deserted. All the hotels close simultaneously, all the 
villa-shutters are drawn together one after the other. 
In the short space of a few days a marvellous change 
is wrought in the aspect of the water-cure colony. 
Fashion waves her wand, and rapidly as her votaries 
came, so they depart, — disappear, and are seen no 
more. A week after the prescribed and correct time. 
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not a sign or sound of life will be seen or heard amid 
the chesnut-groves where so short a time before all 
was animation and gaiety. Train after train fills 
rapidly, at the new and handsome railway-station, 
with English travellers — water-cured — homeward 
bound. 

It is time that we, too, took our departure, and for 
a while, at least, — let us hope not for ever, — bade 
farewell to the land of the mountain and stream, to 
kindly, kingly Bavaria. 
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THE BLACK FOREST 

ITS PEOPLE AND LEGENDS. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



THE SATHEDAY EEVIEW. 

W E had great pleasure in recommending Miss Seguin’s 
pleasant volume on Algiers, and this one on the Black 
Forest strikes us as being even more attractive. ... As for the 
romantic localities and the scenery generally, Miss Seguin’s book 
gives an admirable notion of them. . . . One can hardly have a 
safer or a better guide than Miss Seguin, for her volume having the 
merit of being almost exhaustive will never leave you at a loss. . . . 
For good or for evil all the quaint simplicity of the Schwarzwald is 
fast disappearing. Miss Seguin warns us in her preface that delays 
are dangerous, and advises us to go to the Forest at once. We may 
add that there can hardly have been a better time than the present. 



THE FALL HALL GAZETTE. 

M ISS SEGUIN is already known to the public as the author 
of a gracefully-written volume on Algiers, which no one 
who purposes visiting that favourite winter resort can afford to leave 
unread. . . . Her present volume shows that her hand has not 
lost its cunning. The Black Forest embraces some of the loveliest 
scenery in Germany. Miss Seguin knows it well, and her advice is 
practical and judicious. She has the artist’s eye for picturesque 
scenes and incidents, and her book will prove an excellent com- 
panion to the tourist. 
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THE ILLTJSTKATED LONDON NEWS. 

A very complete account of the Black Forest — that romantic 
district of Germany which is becoming a favourite resort of 
the superior class of tourists — has been published by Messrs. 
Strahan and Co. Its author is L. G. S^guin, whose “Walks in 
Algiers,” and the charming tales called “ The French Village,” 
should be a sufficient recommendation. . . . Readers may almost 
dispense with any other guide to the Black Forest. 



THE GRAPHIC. 

T he Black Forest may vie with show-places much more 
renowned. And Miss Scguin, who has spent a whole autumn 
in it, exploring its recesses and mapping it out carefully from north 
to south, is just the guide one would desire to its streams and glens, 
its feudal ruins and modern industries, its lakes and mountains. 
Her book is one of- those welcome volumes which are pleasant 
reading even for people who stay at home, and for the traveller 
are not merely useful guide-books, but the best of company 
in the quiet hour when the day’s march is done, and the Abend- 
Essen taken away, and he sits dowm in the little “ guest-chamber ” 
to make plans for the morrow, and “ get up ” the traditions of the 
neighbourhood. 

THE ATHENJEUM. 

T he descriptions of the scenery convey a just idea to the reader’s 
mind of the country, with which the author has made a 
thorough acquaintance. She has also endeavoured not only to 
guide the traveller to the parts of the Black Forest most worth 
visiting, and to supply him with all manner of interesting informa- 
tion concerning the country and its people, but to afford him 
amusement for the inevitable rainy days that beset pleasure-seekers 
occasionally by relating the weird and romantic legends of the district. 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

I F this book on the Black Forest attains the popularity which it 
deserves we fear the Schwarzwald will soon cease to be the 
charming and secluded district which Miss Seguin writes of in a 
manner which our own experience corroborates. . . . The country 
is rich in legendary lore, which Miss Seguin has been indefatigable 
in employing. The book is a thoroughly good book. 
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THE GUARDIAN. 

T he Black Forest is certainly well worth a visit. Most of us 
have skirted its edges, but very few have plunged boldly 
into the grand mass of dark foliage which may be seen from any of 
the surrounding heights. This, however, is what Miss Seguin has 
done, and the results of her experience she has clothed in a form so 
agreeable as to tempt many others to follow in her footsteps. The 
Black Forest is a great deal more than a mere mass of trees. It has 
mountains v.'ild and abrupt, and it has valleys and streams of exquisite 
and varied beauty. Moreover, it is a great historic region, abound- 
ing in legend and reminiscence. . . . Besides these historical 
recollections there is also a great store of the treasures of the 
imagination. All this vast mass of material has been reduced into 
order and retailed in pleasant fashion by Miss Seguin. Her book 
is a complete guide-book to the Forest, but rising far above the 
level of a guide-book in the style and character of its treatment. It 
will be very useful to the traveller, but also very agreeable to the 
reader who has no intention of travelling, but is content with the 
information which a cultivated traveller can convey through the 
medium of a book. A number of very effective woodcuts assist in 
giving a lively impression of the features of this remarkable and 
attractive country. 



THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

T he descriptions have a quiet charm, — the exact information of 
a guide-book, touched with poetry and imbued with romance. 
Whatever the more prosaic information that ordinary guide-books 
may supply, no visitor to the Schwarzwald should fail to take with 
him Miss Seguin’s book. It will suggest to him much of poetic 
beauty, which, if not "very imaginative, he might fail to discover for 
himself; and by its spell it will confer upon him the spiritual 
franchise of the district. To those who stay at home, it has, in 
virtue of these qualities, an interest which will prevent their laying 
it down until it is finished. 

We can only say that we have not recently taken up a book, the 
intelligence, thoroughness, and literary skill of which have so greatly 
fascinated us. From beginning to end it is charming. 
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JOHN BULL. 

M ISS SSGUIN, who gave us not long since a good book on 
Algiers, which was favourably noticed in these columns, 
has now given us a still better one on a more attractive theme. 
The Black Forest; its People and Legends, form a subject which 
sounds as if it ought to make a pleasant volume, if well treated, and 
it has been admirably treated by Miss Seguin. Her autumn spent 
in that picturesque district has re.sulted in a work which is entitled 
to a high rank in the class of literature to which it belongs. The 
admirable description which she gives of the varied beauties of this 
picturesque region, and of the simplicity of manners which yet 
prevails, is full of charm. We part from her with a hearty recipro- 
cation of the wish which she expresses at the end of the book, that 
the time may come when she and her readers may take another 
journey together into those pleasant lands. 



THE LITEEAKY WOELD. 

T his book win, we doubt not, send many travellers to the 
Black Forest, and it certainly will recall in most pleasant 
fashion to many who, like ourselves, have wandered in the district 
described, some of the most charming scenes and exhilarating 
rambles which ever fell to the lot of the pedestrian. It is just the 
kind of volume which the wise tourist will read carefully before he 
starts upon his journey, and for which he will find a comer in his 
portmanteau, or even in his knapsack. It is sufficiently minute in 
detail to be of real service, and at the same time it is not so ex- 
clusively a guide-book as only to be of interest to those who are 
making their plans for an expedition to the Forest. 



THE ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 

T his most delightful and charming book will have not a little 
to do with the holiday-making of this season. . . . Next to 
the pleasure of going over the ground for one’s self must be that of 
reading the impressions and descriptions of a writer of culture and 
intelligence, and in the name of stay-at-home readers we heartily 
thank the author for the rich treat she has afforded. ... We 
think we have sufficiently shown our readers what they may expect 
from this book. Whenever and wherever they may take their 
holiday they can hardly desire a more interesting volume as their 
companion than “ The Black Forest : its People and Legends.” 
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THE KECOBD. 

M ISS SEGUIN is known as an accomplished writer by her 
“Walks in Algiers,” and the book before us will not 
diminish her reputation. 



THE H0NC0NF0EMI8T. 

T he picturesque and romantic region of the Schwarzwald has 
not till now had full justice done to it in England ; it has 
long waited for its chronicler, and it has found a very efficient one 
in Miss Seguin. . . . Her book is not a mere handbook — though 
sufficient indications as to creature comforts are given ; neither is it 
a mere catalogue of fine descriptions, but a well-planned and well- 
written record of a district which more than most is rich in ixtetry, 

legend, scenery, and the_ humour and pathos of human life 

Miss Seguin’s thoroughness, her love of adventure, her careful 
mastery of all the details, and yet her picturesque way of grouping 
them, — her almost manly independence, not marrerl by any arrogant 
self-assertion nor by feminine expansiveness or small talk, fully 
excused the general error of the critics as to the sex of the writer 
when her “Walks in Algiers” appeared; and assuredly there is 
here no falling off in any of those qualities, with perhaps the trace 
of a greater care and repose of style throughout. 



THE MOBHIHQ POST. 

T he scenery of the Schwarzwald valleys is often of the most 
beautiful and romantic nature, and Miss Seguin has been 
careful to give us a multitude of charming illustrations. Her book 
is, indeed, delightfully descriptive of the forest region, and one 
which cannot fail to find favour with most readers, who will be glad 
also to perceive that she gives a half promise of following it up at 
another time with a work of similar character. 



THE SCOTSUAH. 

M ISS SfiGUIN, whose delightful book, “Walks in Algiers,” 
must have been widely read, has now produced a most 
interesting account of an autumn which she spent in the Black 
Forest. The country is full of the strongest interest for all those 
who love not only fine scenery, but simple people. . . . The folk- 
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lore of the country lends great value to the volume, which is in all 
respects one worthy of high approval. It is at once a guide-book 
without any of the dryness of a guide-book, and a story-book with 
all the interest of a volume which supplies practical information in 
addition. It is good reading from first to last. 



THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

T he very interesting book which Miss Seguin has just published 
will, if we mistake not, be the means of leading many of her 
compatriots to consider the advantages of a tour in the Black Forest. 
This is not the first time that Miss Seguin has proved herself a 
beneficent pioneer. She has the faculty of discovering the most 
delightful places. Wherever she goes she has eyes to see and ears 
to hear, and though the public have no cause to wish for an increase 
of the number of travellers who feel bound to tell the world how 
they spent their holidays, all who know Miss Seguin’s books cannot 
but hope that she will never travel without her pen and pencil. 
In a book of four hundred pages, charmingly written and illustrated, 
not only by woodcuts but by a rich store of interesting legends and 
traditions, she gives a delightful account of her experience. 



THE NORTH BRITISH DAILY MAIL. 

T his is really a delightful book, which is certain to retain a 
permanent place among topographical works of the highest 
class. Its author is already favourably known to the reading public 
by her “Walks in Algiers,” “The French Village,” and other 
popular books, and her literary reputation will be greatly enhanced 
by the present work. Miss Seguin’s description of the varied and 
picturesque routes which she followed in her travels through this 
rlistrict is exceedingly graphic and interesting. The numerous 
legendary stories which Miss Seguin picked up in this romantic 
region are exceedingly interesting, and are narrated by her in a 
most graceful manner. 



THE YORK HERALD. 

T his is one of the most interesting volumes of travels published 
this year. The author brings to her work a pleasant style, 
and she has a picturesque way of collecting and presenting informa- 
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tion. Lovers of all that is quaint, unsophisticated, and primitive, 
will be delighted by the book, even if they are unable to visit the 
Black Forest itself. 



THE DUNDEE ADVEETISEK. 

T he “ Black Forest ’’ is at once an interesting book, and an 
excellent guide to that, to British tourists, comparatively 
unknown region in Germany. Miss .S^guin is evidently thoroughly 
at home there. Her book is so good that it will undoubtedly send 
many of those who have the means and opportunity to see for 
themselves scenes which are so pleasantly described ; for the un- 
fortunates who lack these necessary requisites there is much useful 
information about the country, its people, their manners, customs, 
and l^ends. 



THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

A better guide to the Black Forest may be written some day ; 

but we doubt it. We do not see any need ourselves for a 
better guide to the Black Forest than Miss Seguin has put into the 
tourist’s hand, and we know few more interesting works for the 
fireside traveller, the invalid, or the student, of vanishing forms of 
exquisitely simple and natural life and fast-fading legends of beauty 
and terror. 



THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

I N a volume of moderate size, well printed. Miss S^in has 
given us the benefit of an autumn spent by her in traversing 
the length and breadth of the “Black Forest,’’ or Sckwarzwald. 
The subject is scarcely what can be called a new one, but she has 
succeeded in rendering it interesting both to the stay-at-home reader 
and the intending traveller. To the former, by her vividly descriptive 
word-pictures of ruined castles on mountain heights, smiling green 
valleys, and purling streams, and her inexhaustible fund of wild 
legendary lore. To the latter, by her practical information. Without 
encroaching on the dry minutiae of guide-books, she sketches the 
best route to each town or village, enumerates hotels, and suggests 
excursions to places of mystic beauty. We reluctantly lay the book 
aside. 

24 
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THE EXCTJBSIONIST. 

W E hail with pleasure a book that has for its object any 
information that will enlighten general readers as to the 
real state of the people, their various interesting modes of occupa- 
tion, and the beauties enhaneed by the legendary lore of the 
comparatively little known district entitled “The Black forest. ” 
The author has compiled the volume under notice with great care, 
and its contents are evidently the result of personal observation. 
We recommend it to all who contemplate visiting this interesting 
portion of central Europe. 



THE HEW YOEK HERALD. 

M ISS S6GUIN has given a delightful book, containing just 
enough fact to make it valuable, and just enough romance 
to make it entertaining. . . . It is impossible to read this volume 
without a strong desire to pack one’s trunk and start post haste for 
the German elysium. 



II. 
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AND ITS SURROl/ND/NGS. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



THE TIKES. 

M ISS SEGUIN is a really original writer, with a cultivated 

taste and excellent powers of description She 

throws a feeling of poetry into her descriptions, sketches the grand 
scenery artistically, and grasps the full significance of its character. 
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TK£ 8AXUSDAT ££VI£W. 

M ISS SEGUIN writes exceedingly well, and her volume grows 

upon one as one reads it Miss Seguin tells the 

story of the wars with Abd-el-Kader, and of the exploits which 
made the reputation of so many French generals, with very consider- 
able spirit. But perhaps the most interesting of her historical 
reminiscences are those which relate to the condition of the miser- 
able Christians who had been carried into captivity by the Algerine 

rovers All her information is exceedingly useful 

Miss Sdguin’s vivid pictures enable us thoroughly to realiie the 

scene It is touches of minute and distinctive description, 

like those of Miss Seguin, that raise a narrative above the monoto- 
nous and commonplace, giving you the satisfactory conviction that 

the author b to be trusted But we have said enough to 

show that Miss Seguin’s volume is to be strongly recommended to 
vbitors to Algeria. 



TE£ ACA1)£HY. 

M ISS L. G. SEGUIN’S “Walks in Algiers and its Sur- 
roundings ” b certainly the fullest handbook for the use of 
travellers to this favourite winter resort that has yet appeared in 
English. Besides her acquaintance gained by residence, the author 
has evidently made a careful study of the literature of her subject 
— French, Spanish, and English — and her well-written book will 
doubtless find a much larger circle of readers than those who can 
take it with them as a guide. 



TH£ BP£CTATOE. 

A ny one who takes up Miss Seguin’s book under the impres- 
sion that it b a sort of “Murray’s Guide” to Algiers, will 
soon find out his mistake. It b, no doubt, an exhaustive hand- 
book, but it is something very much more than this ; and the 
reader who, perhaps, dips into it for a few special facts, will 
probably find his attention chained by the amount of information 
it contains. How many of us, till Miss Seguin came to our aid, had 
really any very dbtinct idea of the history of the city of sunshine to 
which, year after year, larger and yet larger numbers of seekers 
after health resort, in their efforts to escape the chilling fogs and 
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dreary gloom of an English winter? The reader, however, who 
cares to know more of the varied scenes of Nature and artificial 
beauty to which rambles round the French-African city would bring 
him, will do well to study Miss Seguin’s book for himself. 



THE PAIL HAIL GAZETTE. 

M ISS SEGUIN has produced a book which will be of interest 
to the stay-at-home reader, and which will prove an in- 
valuable companion to the Englishman who intends to winter in 
Algiers. She writes well herself, and she knows how to make a 
profitable use of what other travellers have written ; so that her 
volume has the interest of a lively narrative of travel and is also 
serviceable as a guide. Miss Seguin has not only a vivid sense of 
what is strange or picturesque, but has also brought together a 
number of interesting facts. We close this admirable volume with 
reluctance. 



THE EXAMINEE. 

T he book is not intended to supersede Murray. . . . But it 
gives with sufficient detail the kind of information we seek 
in guide-books— about routes, prices of carriages, hotel tariffs, and 
so on. And it contains, besides, much writing of a quality which 
need not be looked for in ordinary guide-books, or ordinary works 
of travel, because the skilletl pen and trained eye are necessary for 
its production — writing which will help the traveller to observe the 
scenes which the guide-book will only help him to get to. 



THE INQUIBEB. 

W ITH its historical retrospects, and its animated sketches of 
men and scenes in Algiers of to-day, the book is quite 
unique of its class, comprising all the merits of a guide-book of 
the higher order, with a work of travel containing information of 
real value to the archaeologist, the historian, the naturalist, and the 
artisti 
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THE DAILY TELEOEAPH. 

T hese walks are not idle rambles by any means, but are such 
as a thoughtful person might take, note-book in hand, or 
with the purpose of realizing impressions derived from historical 
study. The climate, the scenery, the society, all the modem as 
well as natural and archoeological surroundings of the city, are 
treated of in an informing and graceful manner, as by one who, 
besides being a resident, possesses the inquiring mind of an observer. 
It can hardly be doubted that, if the intention of this pleasant work 
is to draw visitors to Algiers, the writer may count upon a great 
success. 



THE STAKDABD. 

HANDY and readable volume. 



THE GRAPHIC. 

F orming as complete a guide to the “White City” audits 
environs as sojourner for health’s sake or pleasure tourist 
need desire. We could not get a better book to tell us what to see 
and how to see it. 

THE ULirSTBATED LONDON NEWS. 

A BOOK which seems worthy of being regarded as a model of 
what such works should be. ... A volume which, both for 
those who contemplate a visit to Algiers and for those who do not, 
is much to be commended as a delightful collection of useful and 
agreeable notes, memoranda, and descriptions. 



THE DAILY NEWS. 

A PLEAS ANT chatty book about French Algeria which English 
tourists and sojourners in that interesting comer of Africa 
will find very useful and entertaining. 



THE CONTEMPOEAEY EEVIEW. 

A PLEASANTLY written and complete account of the history 
and general characteristics of the town of Algiers and its 
neighbourhood, with a vast amount of collateral matter, . . . The 
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account here given of Algerine piracy and Christian slavery in 
Algiers will be new to the majority of readers. . . . The book also 
contains a spirited sketch of the French occupation, and an interest- 
ing account of the career of Abd-el-Kader. 



THE WESIMINSTEB BEVIEW. 

T HIS volume is a very satisfactory and complete helper to any 
wishful to decide whether Algiers is, or is not, a suitable 
resort for his health or his pleasure, an indispensable companion to 
any one whose steps are turned resolutely towards Algiers, and a 
good compendium of information for “stay-at-home travellers.” 
, . . Miss S^guin has done Algiers good service with her book. 



THE BBITISH QUABTEBLY BEVIEW. 

T his may be pronounced a very readable book even for stay-at- 
home people. 



MAY EAIB. 

T he author is evidently at home in the regions she describes, 
and her practical hints will be of considerable value to the 
inexperienced traveller. But one need not be a traveller to enjoy 
the quiet and continuous perusal of this admirable volume. 



THE LITEBABY WOBLD. 

T his is a very interesting book about Algiers, and will give 
many people an acquaintance with a country about which 

they have probably little information We have the heartiest 

satisfaction in expressing our unfeigned pleasure in the perusal of 
this volume. It is full of valuable information and pleasant 
description. 



TBUTH. 

T his volume comprises sensible descriptions of life in Algiers 
and of the country round about. It leaves the impression 
that there must be many worse places than North Africa to spend a 
winter in. 
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LOHDOR. 

R eplete with useful information. Now that Algiers is 
coming into notice as a winter residence for those weakly 
ones whose flight, like the swallows. Is ever with the sun, it is 
likely, we should think, to command a good deal of attention. It 
certainly supplies a want. 



JOHN BULL. 

M ISS SEGUIN is well acquainted with her subject ; and she 
has not only digested the various materials, historical and 
topographical, which she has collected from the works of others, but 
has supplemented them with some admirable descriptive passages of 
her own, bringing up before us the various scenes which meet the 
eye of the visitor to Algiers. In addition, she has given a great 
deal of practical information as to hotels, travelling, &c. ; and in her 
introductory chapter she advocates the claims of Algiers as a winter 
residence, quoting the opinions of a variety of physicians and 
others on the important question of climate. 



THE ABT J01TBNAL. 

A VALUABLE contribution to our literature of travel. It is 
by no means a dry book, for much of it b essentially 
interesting, and the writer has skilfully interwoven historical facts 
with anecdotes and descriptions that keep attention alive and reward 
it. No doubt the volume will tempt many persons to vbit Algiers. 



THE ENQIISH INDEPENDENT. 

A WELCOME may fairly be accorded to a competent cicerone 
who will guide the steps of the antiquarian, the archoeologbt, 
the hbtorian, the naturalbt, the artbt, and the lover of the pictur- 
esque, to those localities which will best reward a vbit By 

int«iding travellers in these regions, this volume will be welcomed 
as a most acceptable vade mecum, but the general reader will also 
find in it an abundance of information which will thoroughly repay 
perusal. 

THE QUEEN. 

I T may be recommended as the best book of its kind in 
English. 
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THE SCOTSMAN. 

“ "IT TALKS IN ALGIERS ” is quite a model of a very useful 
V V type of book. The history, the scenery, the antiquities, 

and the social life of the city of the Deys and its vicinity, are treated 
of in picturesque and attractive style. All the plums have, with 
due acknowledgment, been extracted from the previous works on 
Algiers, and as most of these are by French authors, and not easily 
accessible to English readers, a real service has in this manner been 
done. , 

THE MANCHESTEB EXAMINEE AND TIMES. 

T O those who are thinking about a sojourn in the famous city 
where the Deys once ruled, and where France has not yet 
conquered the spirit of Arab civilisation, this very pleasant book 

will prove invaluable In no single chapter do we notice 

any want of individuality or of close and careful study of the subject 
in hand. It may be said .that “ Walks in Algiers " is, in the best 

sense of the word, an excellent guide-book The sketch of 

Abd-el-Kader is specially interesting. ^ ^ 

THE LEEDS MEBCDBY. 

B ooks on Algiers are rather numerous, but as far as we know 
none is on the plan of the “Walks in Algiers” by L. G. 
S^guin. Indeed the walks do not form the most conspicuous part 
of the volume. There is a sufficiently grave and accurate history of 
the place, which is brought down later than any work in English. 
.... The author has a keen and subtle perception, and both 

delicacy and potency of description We have said enough 

of this interesting and accurate book on Algiers to recommend it to 

any person who desires to know about the place or to visit it 

The maps are a very useful addition. 

MAOAZIN FDB DIE LITEBATUB DES ADSLANDES. 

E S ist ein wirkliches Handbuch, kein bloser Badeker, fur solche, 
die Algier besuchen wollen, und bildet auch ein sehr ange* 
nehme Lecture fiir das Publikum im Allgemeinen. Die Beschreibung 
des hausmannisirten Theiles der friiheren Residenz der Deyes ist 
vortrefflich, eben so schon sind die Schilderungen des noch arabisch 
gebliebenen Viertels . . . Es sind prachtige, photographisch, getreue 
Bilder. 

STRAHAN & CO. LIMITED, 34, Paternoster Row. 
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